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82nd CONGRESS, IST SESSION 


H. RES. 73 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective 
from January 3, 1951, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the parsegeetion of such committee under rule 
XI (1) (g) of the Rules of the House of Representatives. For such 
purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas shall be issued only over the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or a member of the committee designated by him; 
they may be served by any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from 
time to time during the present Congress the results of its studies and 
investigations, with such recommendations for legislation or other- 
wise as the committee deems desirable. Any report submitted when 
the House is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Epucarion AnD Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 445, House Office Building. 

Present: Representatives Bailey (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding; Tackett and Morton. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. Battery. The committee will be in order. 

A Nation-wide concern that in the all-out national defense effort 
now under way the basic and essential needs of our schools are being 
neglected has resulted in the naming of a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education to ascertain the pertinent facts presented as 
a basis, if found necessary, for committee action. 

At this point the Chair requests the clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Hussey, to read into the record the formal letter of Mr. Barden, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, defining in general terms the 
scope of this hearing. 

Mr. Hussey (reading) : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1951. 
Hon. Tom STeeEp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR MR. STEED: I have, as chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, today appointed a subcommittee consisting of the following members: 
Hon. Tom Steed, chairman; Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey; Hon. Thruston B. 
Morton. 

The purpose of this subcommittee is to conduct a study and investigation of 
the allocation of critical building material, such as steel and copper, required 
in the construction of school buildings throughout the Nation. It is desired 
that this subcommittee determine the requirements for such critical material 
for the building programs, determine the availability of such material, how 
it is allocated under the controlled matériels programs, and to recommend 
such action as the subcommittee may determine to be advisable to insure 
that the educational building program is not unduly hampered during the 
present emergency. 

I believe that this subcommittee should function continuously during the 
entire session of Congress in order that this committee and the Congress 
may be currently informed of the problems which we can anticipate will arise 
during the emergency. The matter of availability of building materials for 
the school construction program is of utmost urgeney to the Congress and 
the Nation in view of the present emergency and the long period of inac- 
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tivity in construction which the schoo! systems of the country were emerging 
from when the present emergency commenced. 
Respectfully yours, 
GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


(Representative Tom Steed resigned from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor: Representative Cleveland M. Bailey was designated 
chairman of the subcommittee, and Representative Boyd Tackett was 
appointed to fill the vacancy on this subcommittee.) 

Mr. Battery. We will now make a part of the record a second letter 
from our chairman, the Honorable Graham A. Barden. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. BAILeEy: In connection with your plans to hold public hearings as 
chairman of the subcommittee which I appointed February 5, 1951, with 
respect to critical materials for construction of school buildings, I would like 
to inform the subcommittee of the situation as it has come to my attention. 1 
have received Many communications both from my district and throughout the 
Nation relative to the inability of the school people to obtain these critical 
materials. They inform me that their present construction programs are at a 
standstill and that their proposed programs for the future are in a most uncer- 
tain status due to either the shortage of materials or improper allocation of 
available materials. 

Recently our colleagues in this House have urged me as chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee to take every action possible to remedy the 
situation which exists throughout the school districts of the country. They 
inform me that the urgency of the matter is clearly demonstrated daily by 
correspondence from school authorities, other interested people, and personal 
contact with their constituents. 

I have suggested that your subcommittee be informed of each critical project 
in order that you would have the evidence clearly presented to you. The con- 
struction problem in my own district and State is most critical and a thorough 
examination by me indicates that a large proportion of this problem is directly 
attributable to shortages of materials, such as steel and copper, which we all 
see going into other defense and related activities. You are familiar with the 
large defense activities in my district, and in North Carolina. and in view 
of your experience in connection with the “impact bills’ you can realize that 
the most urgent construction projects in my State are directly or closely related 
to these defense establishments. 

It is clear to me that if we expect the defense of this Nation to be adequate 
in acordance with the programs presented to this Congress, and in accord with 
the appropriations made by us to accomplish the defense program, it is equally 
important that the schools, particularly in those areas where defense activity 
is great, shall be given consideration commensurate with that given to the 
direct defense activity. We cannot expect the military to function properly or 
defense plants to operate efficiently if the children of the personnel involved 
ure not given adequate education. I therefore urge prompt and efficient action 
by your subcommittee and offer you all cooperation of the full committee in this 
regard 

Respectfully yours, 
GRATIAM A. BARDEN 

Mr. Battey. For the information of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee and for the information of the assembled witnesses, the Chair 
wishes to advise that as early as February 7, 1951, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education consisting of the Honorable Tom Steed, 
the Honorable Thruston B. Morton, and your chairman met in con- 
ference with Mr. George Wilde, assistant to the Production Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and Mr. David W. Hoppock, special 


assistant to the Defense Production Administration, to discuss the 
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problems of securing critical materials for the construction of school 
buildings throughout the country. 

The committee at that time was advised by Mr. Wilde that the 
Defense Production Administration did not contemplate assigning any 
priority system to school construction. He explained that the only 
priority given to construction would be confined to items fully for 
defense purposes. He assured the subcommittee that there was no 
intention on the part of the National Production Administration short 
of total war of limiting the construction of school buildings. 

Like the old soldier, Mr. Wilde and Mr. Hoppock have faded away, 
and we now are advised that, while we are not in total war yet, the 
essential or necessary materials for the construction of school facilities 
have been curtailed and a serious situation has developed. 

Personally, the Chair is of the opinion that the proper education 
and instruction of our youth is as much a part of the national defense 
as is the production of articles of war. It will be the purpose of this 
subcommittee to determine whether this problem of national concern 
is to be decided by the Congress or delegated, as at present, to executive 
appointees who are appearing to be more concerned over the produe:- 
tion of war materials than with the training of future citizens. 

The committee has been swamped with numerous requests from in- 
dividuals that they be permitted to testify. Time will not permit us 
to hear all of them. However, the Chair would like to announce that 
anyone who desires to offer a brief for insertion in the record will have 
his request complied with. 

We have attempted to get or will attempt to get in the record the 
basic essential features of this situation; and, in doing so, we have re 
quested testimony from the Commissioner of Education and his staff, 
trom whom we hope to get the over-all picture as it exists throughout 
the Nation in the matter of the problem that has developed due to the 
lack of critical materials. We will follow this up by getting a cross 
section of the situation throughout the Nation. We will limit to as 
few individuals as possible actual testimony before the committee, but 
we will get sufficient coverage to have the situation developed to a 
point where on Friday of this week it is the intention of this committee 
to bring in the National Production Authority officials to lay the situ 
ation before them, and I sincerely hope in such a way and with such 
force that we will be able to break this bottleneck that has developed. 

At this time the committee will hear from Dr. McGrath, Federal 
Commissioner of Education. 

If you have any of the members of vour staff with you whom you 
care to call to the witness stand, I would like for you to do so. 

Dr. McGraru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have the Deputy 
Commissioner, Dr. Grigsby, with me, who will also attempt to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Baitxy. You may proceed, Dr. McGrath. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL JAMES McGRATH, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED BY DR. RALL I. GRIGSBY, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Dr. McGratrnu. Iam Earl J. MeGrath, Commissioner of Education. 
I am pleased to respond to the request of this subcommittee to appear 
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today to discuss the inadequacy of the allotments of steel and other 
basic construction materials for educational purposes under the con- 
trolled materials plan of the Defense Production Administration. 

I want, at the start of this statement, to recognize the difficult prob- 
lem confronting the National Production Authority and the Defense 
Production Administration. I do not presume to sit in judgment 
upon the decisions made by the NPA-DPA with respect to the equity 
of the allocations made. I can speak, and do, with reference to the 
inadequacy of the allotments made for education construction pur- 
poses. 

I do this as Commissioner of Education, having been given certain 
responsibilities to safeguard the essential interests of the Nation in 
respect to its schools, colleges, and libraries during this period of in- 
ternational crisis. And I would be derelict in my duty if I did not 
make every possible effort to safeguard these interests. 

For the purposes of the record, I should like to sketch briefly 
something of the background of this matter. As you know, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator is the official claimant before the Defense 
Production Administration for al] matters relating to school and 
hospital construction and for supplies and equipment for health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. In turn, the Administrator has delegated to the 
Office of Education the claimant functions in respect to schools, col- 
leges, and libraries. 

At the outset and prior to the institution of a controlled materials 
program, these functions were purely advisory. Our immediate task 
was to prepare for the NPA a comprehensive statement of program 
requirements in the entire field of education for the calendar years 
1951 and 1952. This survey was to serve as the basis for determining 
the amount of steel and other critical materials to be allotted for 
educational purposes under the proposed controlled materials plan. 

It was not until May 3, 1951, that the NPA began to issue permits 
for the commencement of construction and the purchase of steel and 
other critical materials for construction projects. However, no per- 
mit was required on a project begun before May 3, and the same was 
true of all small projects requiring less than 25 tons of steel. During 
this preliminary period we spent a very considerable amount of time 
and energy giving spot assistance in hardship cases where there was 
difficulty in obtaining various items of needed equipment. From 
February through June we handled some 8,500 requests for such assist- 
ance and in the majority of instances were successful in helping the 
applicants to get what they needed. 

The controlled materials plan actually went into effect on July 7. 
Its purpose was to establish an equitable distribution of materials in 
short supply as between the military and civilian parts of our economy 
and as among the major segments of the civilian economy. Under 
the plan, the free market in steel, copper, and aluminum was, for all 
practical purposes, abolished and a policy was established of making 
quarterly allotments of these critical materials to the various segments 
of the Nation’s economy—to both defense and nondefense operations. 

Under delegation 14, dated July 11, 1951, a copy of which I submit 
for the record, the National Production Authority makes the Office 
of Education responsible for estimating the requirements, by quarters, 
for all controlled materials for educational purposes. 
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(The delegations, etc., submitted as supplemental information by 
Dr. McGrath, are printed in the appendix of this volume at pp. 173- 
199.) 

The over-all quarterly allotments are determined by the DPA and 
constitute the bank of critical materials which we maintain. All 
applications for materials in short supply are filed with our Office. 
We issue the necessary allotments on the basis of relative urgency and 
charge them against the quarterly bank which the DPA has 
established. 

I repeat, we spell out the quarterly requirements. The DPA then 
makes the ‘quarterly allotments. We determine the relative needs of 
the applicants and make the specific allocations of materials within 
the limits set by DPA allotments. 

For simplicity of discussion, from this point on I refer solely to the 
allotments of steel, with the understanding that comparable amounts 
of copper and aluminum are also involved. For the quarter beginning 
July 1, 1951, we submitted an estimate of basic requirements for all 
educational purposes of 192,000 tons of steel. This was an estimate 
derived from the most careful analysis of school and college con- 
struction already under way and projects which were ready to begin 
construction during this quarter—that is, the quarter begining July 1. 
The amount allotted to us was 100,000 tons or a little more than half 
of our stated requirements. 

We were, of course, greatly concerned over this wide gap between 
our estimated program requirements and the allotments received. On 
the basis of actual construction applications later received, our esti- 
mates proved to be correct. 

Our allotment for the third quarter of calendar 1951, short as it 
was compared to requirements, did not place even the allotted 100,000 
tons of steel at the project sites. The gap between requirements and 
the amounts allotted became increasingly evident during the quarter. 
In the first place, many manufacturers had already committed their 
entire production capacity by the time the Office of Education had 
issued allotments since steel was still theoretically available in the 
free market up to October 1. The net result of this was to pile up 
requirements. The effect of delay and shortage in the third quarter 
allotment was to postpone construction, building up a cumulative 
deficiency for the fourth quarter of calendar 1951 and the first quarter 
of calendar 1952. 

The difficulty was further increased when the fourth quarter allot- 
ment was actually smaller than that for the third quarter. We sub- 
mitted basic requirements totaling 196,000 tons. The allotment made 
was 94,000 tons. After vigorously appealing, we were able to secure 
a supplemental allotment of 10,000 tons, bringing the total up to 
104,000 tons which as you see, was still only slightly more than half the 
estimated requirements. 

In making allocations for the fourth quarter, we were able to make 
provision for construction already under way (which was in pursuance 
of the stated policy of the NPA) and to authorize allocation of ma- 
terials to 86 of the most urgent cases which constituted about 9 per- 
cent of the 1001 applications for steel to start new construction. 

The situation which I have described was bad. The situation which 
we are now facing-threatens to be much worse. On Friday of last 
week, the Defense P. oduct:on Administration announced that the 
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education allotment for the first quarter of 1952 would be 96,000 tons, 
as against education requirements suomitted last August totaling 
192,000—later revised upward to 255,000 tons largely because of the 
postponement of requested fourth quarter 1951 new construction. ‘This 
current allotment represents less than 38 percent of estimated total 
requirements. 

{ should like to point out that the first quarter of 1952 is particu 
larly critical for school construction because postponement during the 
months of January to March will mean the loss not merely of those 
months, but-of an entire school year. The buildings must go forward 
now if they are to be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1952. Deferral 
of new starts in the first quarter of 1952 means, in many cases, deferral 
of occupancy until the school year beginning September 1953. 

With an allotment of only 96,000 tons, it seems likely that for the 
first quarter of 1952, we sh: il] again be obliged to allocate practically 
all available steel for construction already under way. Only a com- 
paratively few new projects can be given the green light, and the 
majority of those already deferred in previous quarters will have to 
be deferred once again. 

This deferral of education construction is not in the national in- 
terest. This is not a judgment of educators alone. The President 
of the United States has repeatedly pointed to the need for maintain- 
ing the efliciency of the schools at a high level, both for reasons of 
military security and as essential to the preserving of our democratic 
institutions. 

Mr. ‘Truman has said: 

Our public-school system faces the greatest crisis in its history. More than 
ever before, we need positive action by the Federal Government to help the 
States meet their educational tasks. We simply cannot afford to let overcrowd- 
ing, or lack of equipment or staff impair the basic education of our young 
pecple 

The Director of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson, in his first 
quarterly report to the President, on April 1, 1951, also emphasized 
that 
we must maintain our basic standards of education and health, so as to develop 
our manpower resources over the long run. 

To evelop these manpower resources over the long run, we cannot 
continue to postpone schoolhouse construction. Our schools are still 
struggling desperately to recover from the effects of a 20-year lag in 
new school construction—a lag which had its origin in the depression 
of the thirties and was further intensified by the shortage 3 labor 
and materials during World War Il. To say that when the Nation’s 
steel capacity catches up with the demand, we shall be able to resume 
our school construction is to miss the issue. The point is that the 
present generation of children must have a sound education now or not 
at all. You can’t put children inte educational cold storage “for 
the duration” and later put them in an educational hothouse. 

The situation is already critical to a very high degree. In far too 
many communities, classrooms are so overcrowded as to make ef- 
fective teaching almost impossible. Schooi basements, apartment- 
house basements, empty stores, garages, churches. and even trailers 
and tents, are beine utilized in an effort to take care of our children. 
In many instances school authorities are having to resort to half-day 
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sessions and less to carry the load. Deferral of construction im the 
first quarter of 1952 will mean deferral for at least five quarters of 
the edneational opportunity of the school children concerned. 

It might be interesting to the committee to notice a very amusing 


lL} . ane : +} y 1, > 7 ! ‘ i 
cartoon which was printed in the Washington Post some weeks ago. 


It is by Herblock. It is a picture of a little giri standing outside the 
fenee of the school aren and. as vou can see. children are haneime 
out of the windows and doors and eff the roof of the school. The little 


oir] Says, “I’m in the 4th orade, third shift, second laver.” I think 
that isa very dramatic presentation of a critical situation. 

In the meantime, the tidal wave of youngsters entering our schools 
bears down upon us. In September of this vear the enrollment was 
some 800,000 greater than in the previous vear. And at the begin- 
ning of next year’s school term September 1952—it 1s estimated that 
we shall have an additional 1,700,000 more children enroiled than u 
1951. 

Furthermore, the situation as if will develop over the next several 
years is equally grave. In each succeeding year in which school con 
struction is deferred, the cumulative effect of expanding enrollments 
increases the difficulty. In other words, the immediate needs of our 
elementary schools are so pressing that even a 100-percent fulfillment 
of construction schedules would fall far short of providing an ade- 
quate number of classrooms, 

For our colleges and universities, deferment of new construction 
will present a similar serious problem. In the decade that has elapsed 
since 1940, the last year of normal college attendance prior to World 
War IT, college enrollment has increased 100 percent, but the physical 
facilities for instruction and residential housing have increased only 
slightly less than vO pereent. Moreover, the facilities available in 
1940 were, in general, inadequate to accommodate the number of stu 
dents then enrolled. 

The need to support construct ion already under Wa) On college and 
university campuses has made heavy demands upon our slender supply 
of steel. For the most part we are dealing with comparatively large 
projeets, such as necessary heating plants and research laboratories on 
which construetion was already under way. Beyond this, there were 
a number of projects for dormitory housing to relieve the heavy pres 
sures Which many colleges and universities had been under for the past 
several years. ‘I hese pressures still renin despite the small deere ase 
in enrollments that followed this year’s decline in the number of men 
entering college under the GI bill of rights. Under the NPA policy 
of giving first call on critical materials to projects already under way, 
it was necessary. during the third and fourth quarters, to allot as much 
as 30 percent of our bank of steel to these needs in the institutions of 
higher education. 

I understand that the DPA proposes to establish a limitation for 
steel in the first quarter of 1952 upon the amount which Ney be used 
for construction at colleges and universities. Before such a limitation 
on university and college construction is imposed, it would in my 
opinion be desirable to review carefully its impact on construction 
needed for defense research and training of scarce professional and 
scientific manpower. If the Nation allows its higher educational plant 
to fall into obsolescence, highly important technological skills upon 
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which this country depends will be seriously impaired. With steel 
allotments falling so short of requirements we are under the necessity 
of applying the most rigid type of priority criteria, and I offer this 
series of priorities for education construction for inclusion in the 
record. 

(The matter above referred to will be found in the appendix to the 
record at p. 173.) 

The fact of the matter is, however, that practically no application is 
received which does not represent a high degree of urgency. The 
overwhelming majority of new construction projects has already 
passed through a stringent screening by the schools and colleges them- 
selves. School districts do not usually float bonds, and college authori- 
ties do not usually promote special financing of a new project until the 
need is fairly urgent. 

With our elementary and secondary schools the need must first be 
established by the local school boards. Architects must be engaged, 
plans drawn up and submitted to a variety of individuals whose con- 
flicting views on the matter must somehow be reconciled. Decisions on 
financing must be made by the legal taxing authorities in each local 
jurisdiction. To float a new bond issue it is usually necessary to await 
the next election. The public must be convinced of its necessity, other- 
wise the voters may turn it down. Sometimes it requires several at- 
tempts to get a sufficiently large affirmative vote. In the meantime, 
construction costs usually have to be refigured to meet rising materials 
and labor costs. Sometimes a project may remain on the drawing 
board for 3 or 4 years before it finally goes into construction. 

With our State colleges and universities the process is roughly the 
same. In this instance, however, appropriations depend upon action 
by State legislatures which in many States meet only once every 2 
years. And it often takes two or three sessions before the necessary 
bill is passed. For private schools and colleges, financing is also 
usually the crucial point. A large-scale construction project usually 
requires a succession of special fund-raising drives among the alumni 
which may be spread over several years before the full amount is as- 
sured. It must be apparent, therefore, to any objective observer that 
these applications for construction materials represent a genuine need. 

In the effort to conserve steel and to get the best use of such material 
as is available, we are working with the architects, contractors, and the 
school and college authorities to curtail the amount of steel specified 
for each individual project. By revising blueprints and substituting 
other noncritical materials, a very substantial amount of steel can be 
saved. Already we are seeing the results of this effort. The first 
applications we received indicated that schools were using about 300 
tons of steel per million dollars of construction. Later this figure 
was reduced to 270 tons. Now it is running at approximately 250 tons. 

In concluding my statement, I should lke to comment briefly on 
some basic ideas which will, I hope, be weighed in the making of 
decisions regarding the immediate future of education in the Nation. 
We are entering what may prove to be the most critical period in our 
Nation’s history. Without question, we and the other free nations 
of the world are facing an unparalleled threat to our liberties. More- 
over, the present international emergency is likely to be with us for 
many years to come. 
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For the purely material needs of our long-term defense program, 
it is imperative that we maintain our schools and our colleges and 
universities at a maximum level of efficiency. The military and pro- 
duction strength of the Nation rests squarely on the flow of manpower 
into our labor market and armed services. This manpower to be 
effective must have the basic training and mental adaptability that 
only our schools can provide. Broadly speaking, a GI without such 
training is under a severe handicap in acquiring the specialized skills 
needed to make him a good soldier. And the same holds true for a 
worker in a highly mechanized defense plant. 

Furthermore, we are dependent upon our colleges and universities to 
give us the men trained in engineering, electronics and the other 
sciences vital both to the conduct of the war and to defense production. 
We are weakening our defense program in its most critical area if we 
fail to recognize the importance of these factors. 

But it is not enough that, with military strength, we assure the 
survival of the free world. Military strength is one essential but it is 
only one. Nonmilitary essentials cannot be regarded as postponable 
or expendable. Cultural, ideological, and economic and moral weap- 
ons are Just as important as military weapons in stemming the march 
of Communist aggression. 

Particularly to that generation of children now growing up in our 
midst we have an ove rriding obligation. The right of every boy and 
girl to an education is one “of the great heritages of our democratic 
tradition. We cannot short -change them on this heritage. Granted 
every possible consideration for military defense needs, we must hold 
constantly in mind that what we are defending is democracy and the 
essential freedoms of the individual. And only as our schools flourish 
can these freedoms be maintained. 

The American people are profoundly disturbed over the condition 
of their schools. They are alarmed by the increasing gap between 
school enrollments and classroom facilities. The majority of them 
would agree that to defend democracy it is important to build tanks, 
guns, and planes, but it is equally important to build schoolhouses. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. McGrath, you have expressed in commendable 
terms the viewpoint of the committee as to the seriousness of this situ- 
ation. I am sure my colleagues will want to ask you some questions, 
and I shall defer my questions until my colleague, Mr. Morton, and 
my other colleagues have concluded, as I am sure they have some 
very pointed questions to ask at this time. 

Mr. Morton. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. In the first 
place, Doctor, it seems that our problem here is to prove the need 
for classrooms; and, at the risk of being somewhat redundant, I 
would like to emphasize a few of the points which you have made 
which will, I think, be made by others in the next 2 or 3 days. 

As I understand, the number of children coming of school age 
during the decade of the fifties will gradually be stepped up as a 
result of the so-called crop of war babies of about 1944-45? 

Dr. McGrarn. That is right. Congressman Morton. And I would 
like to add that the war-baby crop is not a unique experience in this 
country. We have seen no diminution in the birth rate after the war. 
The highest birth rate in this country was in 1947, 2 years after the 

var ended, whieh means, so far as we can see into the visible future, 
this problem is not going to diminish at all. 
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Mr. Morvon. There will be an increase of some 7 million in the 
number of children who we anticipate will be enrolled at all levels 
of education in 1960; as compared to, let us say, 1948 ¢ 

Dr. McGrarn. There will be between 7 and 8 million more children 
in school in 1960 than now: yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. As you have just pointed out, there is no appreciable 
diminution in the birth rate. Therefore a school facility that is con- 
structed now is not something to meet a temporary enlargement in 
school enrollment, but we can see its need through its complete 
lifetime of 40 or 50 vears, whate ver it may be? 

Dr. McGratrn. That is right, 

Mr. Morron. I believe parce are some 900,000 classrooms in the 
United States at present, using round figures ¢ 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. 

Mr. Morvron. Giving a school building a life of even 50 years, that 
would mean a problem of the replacement of over 18,000 classrooms 
per year, even if we had no expansion in the school population. So 
we have a problem, then, of taking care of completely obsolete, con- 
demned facilities, if you will. I do not know of a single school dis- 
trict that is not using some of those old buildings. We are using a 
building in Louisville 100 years old—that is, we were using it—but 
the building was inspected and we just had to close it. It was con- 
demned. ‘There was no way of patching it up to make it safe. 

But, even without expansion of the school population, there is a con- 
tinuing problem that would require a great many tons of steel just to 
take care of keeping up the present plant, so to speak 4 

Dr. MeGroriu. That is right, Mr. Congressman. And as I pointed 
vut, this problem grows in part out of two factors. In the 1930's, as 
we all remember, there was not much money to spend for school con- 
struction. We were ina deep depression, and consequently we delayed 
the building of schools with the hope that in 1940 or later we would 
be able to erect them. In 1940 or soon thereafter, as you know, came 
the war and we could not build in the forties. 

As you quite rightly point out, some of the schoolhouses in this 
country are ina deplorable condition. Jut afew months ago I weni 
out to the Mad River ‘Township, 10 miles out of Dayton, Ohio, where 
I saw a schoolhouse with about 60 children in it, a small school built 
in General Grant’s administration, They were still using the old pot 
bellied stove that we knew in those old d: ays. What you say is com- 
pletely true. 

Mr. Morron. Of course, that schoolhouse has tremendous stamina 
because it was built during a Republican administration. 

Doctor, have you any idea—this is a tough question, I imagine— 
how mueh steel 1S required, on the average, per classroom ¢ Of course 


it varies, but what would be a national average ? 

Dr. MeGrarn. Dr. Grigsby says 10 tons. 

Mr. Morron. Ven tons per classroom. 

Dr. Griespy. Ten tons per classroom is the average. 

Mr. Morron. That would be See tons that would be required 
if we were to keep u ip our se ‘hool plant as we would like, purely on 
the basis of eliminating obsolescence. Of course, we cannot do that 
in these times: we know that. But that is almost twice as much— 
well. that is at the rate of 45,000 tons per quarter, which would take 
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about half the steel that we are getting, leaving the other half to be 
applied to the housing of these additional children, the figure for 
which will approach 8 million before 1960. 

Now, as further proot of the need for this—yvou brought out the 
point, and IT merely want to emphasize it—there is the matter of 
financing of most school construction. ‘There is a great deal of differ 
ence between financing school const ruction and financing some Federal 
project because the local people pay for it primarily with local taxes 
or by way of local contributions in the case of private schools or 
private institutions of higher learning. We can be pretty sure tha 
people themselves would screen these projects at tl 
elsewhere. 

Dr. MoeGraru. They de. 

Mr. Morron. Before they even reached your office / 

Dr. McGraru. They do. 

Mr. Morton. Doctor. you mentioned copper and aluminum. Of 
course, they are critical materials. Are you having the same trouble 
with copper and aluminum that you are having with steel? Or is vour 
ereatest trouble steel 4 

Dr. McGratrnu. I think it is only fair to Say, Mr. Morton, that we are 
having little trouble with aluminum. We do not use so much alumi- 
num in the schools as we use the other two materials, but we are having 


the 


ie ballot box and 


trouble with copper wire. Ido not have the figure, but I would be glad 
° y bd * } } } . 1 
to msert 10 in the record: we are in short supply in copper as well as 
in steel. 
ie 1 . ° ‘ , . # m 1] . 
(ihe intormation referred to is as follows:) 
Amount of coppe? equested for first quarter, 1952, by Office of Education 
Federal Neeturitu. Agen 
Brass-mill product 3. 150. 000 
Wire-mill products 3, 690, OOO 
Total copper 6, S40, 000 
Mr. Morron. You broveht out a very interesting point, of 
way that the architects and the builders in ceoperation with your 
Office. | assume, and in cooperntio) with the local schoo] authori es, 
have been able to cut down the amount of structural stee! used in each 


project ¢ 

Dr. McGratit. Yes. sir. We expect a still further reduction in that 
figure of 250 tons. But I would be hesitant to say what the percent- 
age would be. We have dropped it from 300 tons in the beginning 
to approximately 250 tons now, and my associates inform me it will 
go down still further. But I cannot say exactly how much. That 
is by using reinforced steel instead of structural steel and erecting 
one-story schools instead of two. and so on. 

Mr. Morron, That is 300 tons to 250 tons per S1.000,000 of con 
struetion / 

Dr. MeGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the defense installations. 
so-called, have made a comparable cut in the amount of steel used 
in $1,000,000 of construction. I do not know where we can get that 
figure, but vou and I have both visited enough defense plants where 
we saw a great deal of steel piled up. Maybe it will all be used, but 
some of it obviously is not going to be used for some time to come, 
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In the meantime we have also seen school construction with tarpaulins 
pulled over it. 

Mr. Battery. I can assure my colleague that we shall endeavor to 
ascertain what the situation is within the defense set-up as to their 
allocation and use of the material. 

Mr. Morron. I have two other points, briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any idea, Dr. McGrath, how your allocations compare 
with your requests; that is, how the cut that is applied to education 
compares with the cuts applied in other broad categories ? 

Dr. McGrartu. I do not have the precise figures, Mr. Chairman; but 
we do know that some others fared better; and I do know that the DPA 
has those figures on record, and I am sure that they would be avail- 
able to the committee. 

I may say, Congressman, apropos that point—and this is not in- 
tended to be critical of the Defense Production Administration—it 
is a problem with which they will have to deal. I personally and many 
of my associates have received innumerable letters, telephone calls, 
telegrams—I got one last night from [llinois—saying: “We do not 
want to make trouble for you and we do not want to make trouble for 
the Defense Production Administration, but I, as a superintendent of 
schools, find it increasingly difficult to explain to my fellow citizens 
why these other building projects are going up all around us and the 
school cannot go forward.” 

Now let me repeat I do not want to be critical of the DPA, but I 
think for the welfare of the country and for the morale of the country 
the facts ought to be presented on this point so that if we must suffer 
this privation in our school system the people will take it in the right 
attitude. If we do not need to, then, of course, we ought to have more 
steel. 

Mr. Morron. I concur in your remarks. I do not want to be eriti- 
cal either. I know they are up against a tough problem, as there is not 
enough steel to go around, with the huge needs of steel today. We shall 
develop those figures when we get witnesses later in the week. 

I would like to bring out this point in conclusion. As I understand, 
the steel for construction for educational purposes is given to you. It 
becomes your responsibility to divide that among the various school 
districts of the country, and you have set up certain criteria for that? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir; I have put those in the record. 

Mr. Morron. And those are a part of the record ? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morton. Some of this steel has to go for what we term higher 
education; that is correct, is it not ? 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. Of course, the points that you have made in your testi- 
mony bring out the need for that. We all agree that the major need is 
for elementary education right now, but there is still a need for struc- 
tural steel] for higher education. 

Did I understand that the DPA is telling you how much of the 
allotment granted you may devote to higher education / 

Dr. McGratrn. We have heard, Mr. Congressman, that the instruc- 
tions we will receive later this week will contain such a limitation. 
And in conversations with several members or the DPA I have been 
told personally they feel that the need in the field of higher 
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education is far less than in the elementary fields. And I agree with 
that in some instances. I would be the last one to say that we should 
erect a classroom building that does not need to be erected to accommo- 
date new students or that is not related to an emergency activity. 

On the other hand, the University of California wants to build a 
biological laboratory that will be concerned with scientific problems 
relating to the national defense. Another institution loses its heating 
plant for a reason I do not know. But in any event none of the build- 
ings can be used until you have a central heating plant. You would 
have to shut the place down if you did not put in new boilers, and so 
forth. 

It would be my judgment in matters of that kind that the members 
of the profession, the educators, who know about school buildings 
and equipment and so forth, ought to be better qualified to judge 
which of those projects should be delayed indefinitely and which, in 
the national interest, should be proceeded with along with the ele- 
mentary schools. So I believe that that discretion or that judgment 
ought to remain in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Morton. I agree with you, Doctor. I do not see why NPA or 
the DPA or any other agency of government should tell the Office of 
Education how to allocate the steel that is their share. After they 
give you the steel, it seems to me then it is up to you who are charged 
with that responsibility to decide where that steel is going. It is bad 
enough that you get only half as much steel as you need, or one-third 
as much, but then to be hamstrung, so to speak, with all sorts of limita- 
tions or earmarkings, it seems to me, is unnecessary. 

In the first place, you are set up to make these continuing studies of 
needs, and if they set up an adequate staff to make such a study of 
needs—which I doubt, which I feel sure they are not doing—but if they 
were it would be a waste of time and a duplication of effort and there 
would be no excuse for it. But I think the country and the educators 
of the country have confidence in your Office, and I think you should 
not have your burdens increased not only by having to get an insuffi- 
cient supply but by having somebody who does not know anything 
about the subject whatsoever telling you how to use that inadequate 
supply. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. McGrarn. May I add just one word on this, Mr. Chairman? 
There was a period prior to July 7 when this control plan was put in 
operation, when we may have been a little more liberal with higher 
education that the DPA thought we should be. As a matter of fact, 
they themselves were more liberal in those days. 

I did not know what kind of situation we were heading into, and 
from the time that we have had the facts before us we have been 
most critical of any application from a college or a university that 
came to our office, in spite of the fact that many of those institutions, 
of course, are also as eager to put up their buildings as are the ele- 
mentary-school people. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackerr. Doctor, your needs as filed by your office for the first 
quarter of 1952, I believe you said, were something like 255,000 tons ? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir, as of October 1st. 

Mr. Tacxerr. And you have allotted 96,000 tons? 
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Dr. McGraru. That is right. 

lr. Packerr. After you have submitted your needs, who deter- 

ines which of the schools are to receive this amount of steel that is 


Dr. MceGrarnu. We do: the United States Office of Education, sir. 
Mie. Packerr. And, of course, you take into consideration the needs 
f colege hospitals and university hospitals, and whether a college 

" 1 ef } 1 > 1 
receives an allotment or an elementary school should receive an allot- 
ment: that is all left with the Office of Education ? 


Dr. MceGratru. Yes. sir. 


Mr. Tackerr. Rather than the DPA ¢ 
Dr. McGrarnu. That is right. 
Ving Packerr. Of the 96.000 tons that have been allotted for the 


, 
! 
ar oe Tie 
st quarter of 1952. how much of that 1s to go to the colleges ¢ 


McGraru. As 1 remember it, to continue the going projects, 
the figure would be 18.000 tons. 

r. Packerr, 18.000 4 

! TRATH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAckeEtT1 l have a telegram here from the vice president of 
the National Association of Educational Buvers. Mr. K. A. Jacob- 


son, and he says that they are only allowed 14.000 tons. You sav the 


fieure is 18.000 tons for the colleges 4 
The teleGram referred to 1s pri ted im the appendix at p. 287.) 
Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sit 
Lor. Grrigss 18.000 tons would be required to support construc- 


fioh oF, prorfectS that bave been approved and that are already under 
ot eve campuses. 
oa nh ae 
Mr. Bartey. But that would not contemplate anything additional? 


Dr. Griesp) the word we had was that. 1f there is a limitation 

10 tons as to the part of it that may be used for higher 

eu alle . al lim tation will probably ay 14.000 tons, which would 

us 4.000 tons short to meet the needs of approved construction 
already der way. 


Mr. Bairtry. But those 14,000 or 18,000 tons do not contemplate any 


lew project at all: these would be just to keep alive the projects already 


al thorized. 

Dr. McGratn. That is right. 

Mr. Tackxetr. Those already under construction / 

Dr. McGratn, Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Tackerr. Doctor, when you spoke of the 1,700,000 additional 
children enrolled for 1951, you were referring to all types of educa- 
tion: were you not 

Dr. McGratru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tackxetr. Colleges and universities 7 

Dr. McGrarn. No; ft am speaking of all kinds of elementary 
schools, public and private. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Public and private elementary and secondary schools. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tackerr. I wanted to be sure that I had that straight for the 
record. When you have submitted your needs to the DPA, have you 
ever had submitted to you the basis of their determination of the 
umount of steel that you should be allotted 2 

Dr. McGratrn. No, sir. We have had several conversations with 
Mr. Fleischmann and his subordinate officers. very pleasant conversa 
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tions, in which they explained the great difficulty in which they find 
themselves with regard to these shortages: and we appreciate the situa 
tion. We have not been given the criteria by which they decide 
whether steel goes to automobiles or to schoolhouses. That is your 
point, I think? 

Mr. Tackett, That is right. 

Dr. McGrarn. I think, Mr. Tackett, it is very important that that 
information—some such information of the relative needs—be mado 
known, because I know the educators of this country, and IT know the 
school-board members of this country. IT know that if they realize, 
because the facts have been presented to them, that they cannot have 
the steel in the national interest, much of this excitement will sub- 
side, but the excitement will not subside until they are assured that 
the educational institutions of the country are getting their adequate 
amount. 

Mr. ‘TACKETT. Doctor, it is necessary for your Office to set up som 
kind of criteria to determine whether or not those who are submitting 
requests are entitled to what they ask; is not that true / 

Dr. McGratnu. That is right. 

Mr. Tackerr. But you have not been given the criteria of the DPA 
on which they base their allocations ? 

Dr. McGratu. Within our own shop, we have talked with them 
about criteria. This does not concern the relative merits of the auto 
mobile industry versus education. But it does determine the criteria 
which we apply within the field of education to determine whether 
this school district gets a schoolhouse or that school district wets a 
schoolhouse. And those criteria—there are seven or eloht of them. 
and I have had a copy of them put in the record—are worked out i 
order of urgency. Those criteria we did discuss with the officers of 
the DPA-NPA before releasing them. 

Mr. Tackxerr. The criteria contained in this document are what you 
are referring to? 

Dr. MeGratru. Yes, sir: in consultation with the DPA-NP A. 

Mr. TACKETT. What I am interested in is this: You have never 
received any such instrument from the Defense Department ? 

Dr. McGratrn. No, sir 

Mr. T 
needs? 

Dr. McGraru. No, sir. 

Mr. Tacwerr. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, there is one more point that T think 
we might as well get in the record early. What is the national pro 
duction of steel now ? 

Dr. McGratn. I think the figure we saw when we were over there a 
couple of weeks ago was, for the first quarter of 1952, 20,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Morron. It must be 20,000,000 tons because. as JT reeall, the 
national annual production is something in the neighborhood ot LOO, 
000,000 tons. It has gone up to that figure ? 

Dr. McGratu. I think it is 84,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Morron. So that, even if the figure is 20,000,000 tons for this 
qaarter and they have allocated to education 92.000 or 95.000, or at 
least less than 100,000, that would be in the neighborhood of one-half 
of 1 percent, if my mathematics are correct. 


sa <“s ; 
vcKETYT. That would advise you how they determine youn 
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Mr. Tackett. They say here it is 21,000,000-plus tons for the first 
quarter of 1952. 

Mr. Morrow. It is still less than one-half of 1 percent of the steel 
production for this purpose. That is all. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. McG ‘ath, some of the wires that have been flood- 
ing my desk in the past few days are somewhat critical of the treat- 
ment being accorded these people by your department. May I ask at 
this time: Is your department properly staffed to handle this added 
burden that has been thrust upon you? 

Dr. McGratn. It has not been, Mr. Bailey; and I am glad to have 
a chance to say that the members of the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion, during the summer months, literally worked from morning to 
night, every day, Saturday, Sunday, and holidays, to get this job done. 
We operated on a small grant which was not at all adequate to do the 
job. Where did that money come from? 

Dr. Grigssy. It was by continuing resolution. You recall, during 
the months of July, August, and September we were on continuing 
resolution, and we are still on continuing resolution for the month of 
October, until the second supplemental is passed, which contains an 
item of $400,000 to the Federal Security Agency for this claimant- 
agency function of health and education. That is the amount recom 
mended by the Senate, and the bill is now in conference between the 
two Houses. We cannot anticipate that it will be any more than 
$400,000, and our share of that may be somewhat less than $200,00v, 
or half, which is entirely inadequate to do the job that we have before 
us to do. 

Mr. Battry. May I ask, Doctor, at this time how many applications 
for critical materials has your Office received ? 

Dr. McGraru. Something over 7,000. Let me put it this way, Mr. 
Chairman. We have 2,314 projects under way in the fourth quarter. 
We will have 2,314 projects under way, and we have standing by 
2,293 additional applications, most of which will have to be denied, 
because we will go ahead with the 2,314 with the steel that we got. 

Mr. Battery. May I inquire if any projects have been completed 
and are now occupied for classroom purposes ? 

Dr. McGrarn. I do not have that figure in mind. 

Mr. Roswextu. Each quarter, each month, there would be a few 
completed. Those that were started last fall or last winter came in 
for contro] materials during the third quarter, and they would now 
be completed. 

Mr. Battery. May I inquire what percentage of these applications 
will be in federally impacted school districts ? 

Dr. McGrarnr. I do not have that here, Mr. Chairman, but I can 
get it for the record. There would be a considerable overlap because, 
as you know so well from your study of the situation, the children lit- 
erally flooded these areas, and they have greatly taxed the school 
facilities. I will put the exact figure in the record. 

(The information referred to was subsequently furnished and is 
as follows:) 

Percent of applications for controlled materials from schools in federally 

impacted areas 
Total applications ta Iababiieretaneiaretcaiis Ce nS RE ee Se 
Applications for federally impacted areas___-__-- ee eee Sen eee 
Percent for federally impacted areas_____. ~~ Pe Sed Ee SE EEE. 
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Mr. Battery. I want toask you at this time a rather pointed question. 
Doctor, are you in accord with the attitude of the DPA that only 
school facilities in impacted and federally active communities should 
be constructed? In other words, do you not feel that we have an over- 
all problem facing our educational system, and that this serious situ- 
ation might apply to a locality that is not a defense area at all? Are 
you in accord with the idea that we ought to disregard totally that 
part of our educational system and confine our attention to the few 
thousand districts that are affected by Federal activities / 

Dr. McGraru. Not at all. I think the legislation that the Congress 
passed, Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, was some of the best leg- 
islation I have ever seen. It has gone far to relieve the tremendous 
financial burdens in these impac ted communities and to give the chil- 
dren in those communities an adequate education. I hope that appro- 
priations will be continued to service additional areas since, as you 
know, Mr. Bailey, we have not been able to handle all of them. 

Mr. Battery. May I add at this point that you will be faced with the 
problem of supplying school facilities in a considerable number of new 
areas as a result of our defense effort, in the establishment of addi- 
tional bases and airfields and atomic-energy installations, and so forth. 

Dr. McGrarn. That is quite right. The Savannah River project 
would be an example, or Paducah. But I would like to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you are quite right when you say that the steel and copper 
and aluminum for the impacted areas, though it would help those areas 
greatly, would by no means take care of this national problem. As I 
pointed out, this is something that goes back well into the thirties, 
before the Second World War, and was developing all through the 
Second World War. There are communities in the country where there 
are no Federal activities that need schoolhouses just as urgently as do 
the others. 

Mr. Battry. Let me ask you this question : In allocating this limited 
amount of steel that you have, the inadequate amount that you have, 
are you favoring the defense areas over the nondefense areas ? 

Dr. McGraru. Y es, Sir. 

Mr. Baitey. That is the question that I asked you; we are right 
back to it. 

Dr. McGratu. It is a question of how much we have. You asked 
me a moment ago whether we thought that these other school districts 
should be neglected. I do not think they should be. I think we ought 
to have steel to supply the nondefense areas as well. 

Mr. Battey. May I say to you at this point that the criticism I 
referred to was along that line. There was the thought that you were 
favoring defense areas to the detriment of some of the others. 

Dr. Gricspy. May I speak to that point briefly? We favor them 
only to the extent that we have very firm figures as regards the urgency 
of need in these federally impacted areas which have submitted 
applications. 

Mr. Battery. Because you have made a special study of those ? 

Dr. Gricssy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barttey. May I ask at this point, Dr. Grigsby, how far have you 
progressed in your national survey of school needs, for which we appro 
priated money in the last Congress ? 
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Dr. Griesny. That survey is well under way. Some 40 States are 
now in it and we are hoping to have the first preliminary data in by 
December of this vear. 

Mr. Bartey. If vou have studied those reports, you will find that 
there are serious needs in districts not within the scope of this defense 
set-up. 

Dr. Griespy. That is true. If you will examine our priorities for 
educational construction, you will note that projects approved under 
Public Law 815 fall in category 5 which deals with the continuation 
of authorized construction of projects to relieve overcrowding, ar- 
ranged approximately in order of degree of overcrowding. In other 
words, they are on the same footing with other projects as respects the 
degree of overcrowding. 

Mr. Tacxerr. What about category No. 2, along that same line? 

Dr. Griespy. That is construction in current or subsequent quarters 
of projects that are in areas certified as critical defense housing areas 
under the National Production Act. 

Mr. Tackerr. Does not that answer the question of the chairman, 
that preference is accorded defense areas rather than areas that are not 
effected by the defense activities ¢ 

Dr. Griesny. ‘That is true as respects a very limited number of proj- 
ects that will fall in that category, sir. 

Mr. Barry. If we are —— here with any problem at all, we are 
dealing with an over-all Nation-wide situation. It just so happens 
that the situation is more acute in the defense areas because of Govern- 
ment activities. But I think the committee would like to consider the 
situation as an over-all problem that needs solution. We cannot dis- 
criminate against the youngster just because he happens to be located 
in a community that is distant from any community containing Fed- 
eral activities. It isa problem that we have to meet. The solution of 
that problem for some 2.000 school districts will be far short of a 
solution on a national basis. 

Dr. McGrarn. That is quite right, and I want to make myself per- 
fectly clear on this point, Mr. Chairman. If hope T have been clear in 
arguing that we need schoolhouses in every State of the Union and ina 
great many communities in every State. And [think we should have 
those schoolhouses regardless whether there is a Federal activity im 
that community or not. 

My only point was that if we get a very small portion of what is 
needed, and the failure to supply schoolhouses in those communities 
would cause workmen to stay away from those communities—and | 
am reliably informed that they simply will not go to work there unless 
their children can go to school then | think, as | said that 1 if we only 
havea very small amount of steel, we have to give serious consideration 
to that factor, so that the military production, and that part of our 
economy, will not break down. But TI agree with you completely 
that we need steel for schools throughout the United States. This 
is not solely a war-related phenomenon or a phenomenon related to 
the activities of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barney. You agree with me, then, that the problem is one that 
overlaps the extent of Public Law 815, which apphes particularly 
to defense areas / 


Dr. McGratu. Yes, 
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Mr. Battery. May I ask if the committee, when it has concluded its 
hearings, decides to, let us say, call the hand of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration on their present allocation of steel—may we be 
assured that the Commissioner of Education will stand with the com- 
mittee on the proposition that we either have a direct allocation or 
priority accorded to schools, or that we have an allocation to a point 
where there will not be any question of having to deal it out on an 
emergent basis, or in emergent cases only ? 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. 

Mr. Bamey. In other words, I think the problem is of sufficient 
import that the committee should take a position that it should be 
possible for the DPA to make cuts in other nonessential uses. And I 
would like to know that you as Commissioner of Education ‘feel that 
this problem is one of equal importance to that of the construction 
of war material—that is, the proper training of the future citizens of 
this country. 

Dr. McGratru. I am on public record, Mr. Chairman, in many 
places, to that effect. I think that the great danger in the present 
world situation is that we may think when we have prepared ourselves 
with military strength that we have automatically defeated com- 
munism. But I do not think that necessarily follows, because the 
Communists only use military force as one device: they also use all 
sorts of psychological warfare and they attempt to shape the minds of 
men through all sorts of propaganda. I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial for the school children of this country to gain the basic education 
which will give them a chance to understand our wonderful, free 
institutions. And I think in that respect we need these schoolhouses 
just as much as we need to continue the flow of highly trained person- 
nel for the military forces. 

I pledge you my utmost effort in seeing that, if this committee is 
instrumental in getting us an adequate supply of these scarce materials, 
they will be distributed with the utmost circumspection, and with 
the best possible use in mind, to all communities, regardless of whether 
they are militarily affected or not. 

Mr. Battery. I feel that there is higher authority even than DPA 
and the committee may call upon you to make your appearance with 
us somewhere else other than before DPA if it is necessary. 

Dr. McGratrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. I have some other questions, Doctor. 

I was just a little bit disappointed in your position on higher educa- 
tion. For instance, the president of my own university is coming up 
here to testify for a few minutes on Thursday. They have some 
buildings under construction, and they have a new one on which they 
are asking advice. Our State legislature at the last session authorized 
the construction of $20 million in medical-school facilities. Am I to 
understand that in view of the serious situation existing in the coun 
try’s production and the allocation trend and controls of it you are 
going to say to my State that you cannot build that medical-school 
building ¢ 

Dr. McGratn. No, sir; I do not want to say that. I think that all 
of these projects have to be considered on the basis of their own peculiar 
merits. I would agree with vou that the construction of medical and 
engineering schools is very important. 


90912—51 3 
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Mr. Battery. Apparently they seem to be closely connected with our 
defense effort. 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes, sir; that is quite right. 

Mr. Battery. And I just want to find out what your attitude is going 
to be when you meet that situation, and you will very probably have to 
meet it in the immediate future. 

Mr. Tackxerr. If I understood your statement a moment ago your 
attitude or objective was curtailed due to the activities of DPA rather 
than your own wishes; is that true, Doctor / 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. They have advised us very strongly that 
we would not need to make allocations for new starts to institutions of 
higher education in the first quarter of 1952. 

Mr. Battery. In your knowledge, Doctor, does NPA, DPA, or any 
other one of them that they have down there, have an adequate staff 
of schoolmen who are in a position to support their position in this 
matter ¢ 

Dr. McGraru. No; I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I think they 
have wisely, and this is my information, they have wisely decided that 
they will not duplicate the staffs of the other agencies, but will rely 
upon their professional advisers who, in this instance, are the people 
in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Barrry. Well, are they doing that? You are not advising them 
to cut out this construction for higher educational institutions ¢ 

Dr. McGratu. We are advising them very strongly to give us 
192,000 tons of steel for the first quarter of 1952. 

Mr. Barney. What arguments are you using? 

Dr. McGrarn. They are the same ones we have used with you, Mr. 
Chairman. We have made earnest pleas for 192,000 tons of steel 
for the first quarter. 

Mr. Battxy. Are you satisfied with the allocation of 100,000 tons 
for the first quarter of 1952? 

Dr. McGratn. No; we are not, it was 96 thousand 

Mr. Battey. Your first quarter 1952 was 96,000 against an over-all 
requirement of 255,000 tons? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes. I think the real figure to keep in mind and 
the one we know is basically reliable, is 255,000 tons. That is on the 
basis of applications which are in. 

Mr. Battery. How many applications are pending which you have 
noi processed ¢ 

Dr. McGrarn. 4,607. 

Mr. Barry. What percentage of those are in critical defense areas, 
and what percentage outside of critical defense areas ? 

Dr. McGratrnu. That I cannot give you now, but I can put it in the 
record for you. 

(The information referred to was furnished and is as follows:) 





Percent of applications requesting controlled materials for schools in 


defense areas 


Total of applications pending as of Oct. 1, 1951 is ee iiuesusl. eee 
Total for defense areas as of Oct. 1, 1951 F ADA Oat 674 
Pereent for defense areas__- ae eee SOS Cena) eae rer me | 


Mr. Battery. Of course, being an educator, you do not know any- 
thing about the automobile business, but have you questioned the 
allocation of steel going to the manufacture of automobiles ? 
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Dr. MoGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Do you feel that it is as essential to have adequate 
school facilities for children as it is to have automodiles for people 
to ride in? 

Dr. McGraru. Well, that is a very difficult question, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I am going to be quite forthright about it. As I put it to 
one of my frie nds yesterday, I can drive my old car for a year or two 
more, and a good many of us can drive the old car for a year or two 
more. I am an educator, so I am probably prejudiced, but I do not 
think we can deny this education to little children who are not able 
to vo to school, and will not get it if they do not get it now. I must 
say the explanation we received from the DP: : on this matter was con- 
vincing if the facts are right. As you say, I do not know anything 
about that sort of thing. 

Mr. Barter. Do you not think it is kind of silly that we build school 
busses and not have any place to take the children in them ! 

Dr. MoGratu. That is reasonable, I think. 

Mr. Baitry. I am asking you these questions, Dr. McGrath, because 
we have a fight on our hands, and the committee and the Office of 
Education are going to have to stand together to fieht this thing 
through, and we do not want any halfway measures. 

Dr. McGratru. Well, I should say the explanation that DPA 
gave us on automobiles was this, first, that the steel which is used in 
manufacturing automobiles is rolled sheet steel, and even if we dis- 
continued the manufacture of automobiles very little of the materials 
would be usable in building school buildings. Secondly, if we reduced 
the amount of scarce material below a certain point, in a ane many 
of these industries, I think they call it the cut-off point, or the break- 
even point, it no longer becomes profitable to operate at all, It means 
they close up, and you would have a lot of unemployment on your 
hands, and this would not be in the national interest. 

Mr. Baitey. In my comments in opening the committee hearings, 
I deliberately made reference to the visit of our subcommittee last 
April to the NPA officials, and from the experience and understanding 
we had and their failure to carry that out, it just raises in my mind 
the question that we are going to have to be rather firm in our position 
if we break up that practice of disregarding their previous commit- 
ments. ‘The history over the past few months is that they make a 
statement that nothing short of total war will prevent the allocation 
of material for the construction of school buil lings, and then they 
give you less than 50 percent or less than 38 percent of your needs 
for the first quarter of 1952. When they do that it is about time that 
the Congress, which I guess is the only one who can give orders, or 
the President, who can give orders to DPA should step into the pic- 
ture. Do you feel that way about it, Doctor ? 

Dr. McGraru. I do; and, as I say, I feel that the people of this 
country are increasingly aware of this problem and are becoming 
increasingly’ impatient with it. I think they are going to demand 
that the schoolhouses be built unless it can be clearly demonstrated 
that steel and other scarce materials which would go into the school- 
houses must be reserved for the defense of the United States. No 
other argument, I believe, will carry much weight with them. 

Mr. Battry. Do you have any more questions, Mr. Tackett ? 
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Mr. Tackerr. Since we have been talking about the automobile 
industry, have they asked for any expansion program for the auto- 
mobile industry in the allocation of steel ? 

Dr. McGraru. They have reduced the steel, but I do not have the 
figures on that. 

Mr. Tackerr. I understood over the radio, or through reading it 
somewhere, that there will be 150,000 additional automobiles next year 
over the year before, 150,000 more for the automobile industry than 
the year before. It looks to me like we are fixing to build some more 
automobiles for morons to drive instead of building schools. 

Mr. Morron. We have enough of them driving them now. 

Mr. Barrry. Doctor, the committee appreciates your appearance 
here this morning. We want you to stand by because something might 
develop during the course of the testimony later in the week on which 
we may need some additional information, and we might require your 
presence back here. 

Dr. McGrarn. We will be standing by, the whole staff, Mr. Chair- 
man, because we do not think there is anything more important 
in the work of the Office of Education at this point than this very 
problem. We will be very happy to come back and supply any 
additional information we can and be of assistance in any possible 
respect. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Dr. McGrath. 

May I say at this time that we have one other witness scheduled for 
this morning. I am going to confine that witness to possibly 10 
minutes, as I want to give the visiting Congressmen who are present 
the opportunity to speak if they care tosay anything. Soif Mr. Glenn 
Stanton, president of the American Institute of Architects, is present, 
we would be pleased to hear from you at this time. We are sorry 
to have to limit your time. 

Mr. Tackerr. Before ‘you start with that witness, Mr. Chairman, I 
made a mistake a while ago when I gave the name of the person I got 
a telegram from. 

Mr. Battery. You may correct that in the record. 

(The correction was subsequently made. ) 

(Supplemental statistical material submitted by Dr. Rall I. Grigsby 
is included in this record at p. 153.) 


STATEMENT OF GLENN STANTON, F. A. I. A.. PRESIDENT, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Bamry. You may identify yourself, Mr. Stanton, to the re- 
porter, and proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Sranron. I am Glenn Stanton, architect, 208 Southwest Stark 
Street, Portland, Oreg. I am testifying here as president of the 
American Institute of Architects. We are very much interested in 
the problem of securing materials for educational buildings in the 
face of a grave natonal emergency, and would like to be of service to 
your committee. I have a brief prepared statement which, with 
your permission, I shall read. 

Two weeks ago the board of directors of the American Institute of 
Architects at its semiannual meeting heard its 12 regional directors re- 
port on building conditions and the building outlook in all parts of 
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the United States. A most evident and pressing condition, the di- 
rectors reported, was the cut-back in school building resulting from 
the imposition of building controls. This cut-back itself was not sur- 
prising. For nearly a year we had been advising our members of the 
crowing shortage of steel, copper, and aluminum for building pur- 
poses, and advising them of steps that might be taken to conserve 
these materials in short supply. What was surprising to us was 
the relatively greater severity of the cut-back upon school buildings, 
making the reduction of building in this category far greater than 
in other lines. Nothing in the previous warnings of administration 
leaders or reports of Government agencies had prepared us for a cur- 
tailment of this magnitude. The most recent report of the Office of 
the Director of Defense Mobilization for October 1951, said: 

Next year educational building will be down a little but can be brought back 
up if school authorities switch from structural steel to other materials (third 
quarterly report, p. 21). 

The American Institute of Architects for some months past has been 
working in close cooperation with the Office of Education on the prob- 
lem of construction controls and their effect upon educational build- 
ing. Our committee on school buildings is preparing a take-off of steel 
and copper quantities in a representative group of school-building 
plans which will produce for the first time some badly needed facts in 
this field. The institute’s research secretary has been giving much of 
his time in recent months to assisting the hard-pressed staff of the 
Office of Education to deal with their new responsibilities under the 
controlled-materials plan. 

The difficulties experienced by the schools have been reported to us 
by numerous architects in all parts of the country, and I am convinced 
we are facing a genuine emergency in school building by curtailing 
them at a time when school-building needs are continuing to climb 
and while we are still 300,000 classrooms short. 

May I remind you also that architects stand at the beginning of 
the building process and are thus the most sensitive barometer of future 
building intentions. We see not only the difficulties encountered by 
school-building programs as they enter the construction stage but 
the difficulties foreseen by contractors as these are reflected in bids, 
and the difficulties anticipated by school authorities as these are re 
flected in the decisions to build now or to postpone building. Viewed 
against the mounting demand for school buildings, our architects in 
the school-building field see an ominous future because of the impact 
of controls, 

As architects we know, too, something about preconstruction work 
as well as construction and how long it takes to build a school building 
from the initial decision to completed job. The consequences of not 
keeping up with schoolhouse needs are increasingly difficult to over- 
come; and, if we fall behind, coming abreast again will not be the 
work of a year or two. As an illustration of this time factor I might 
say that today, nearly 8 months after the first serious warnings of the 
steel shortage, the first plans to be designed to use minimum quantities 
of controlled materials are just going under contract. 

Given the facts of the present situation as you have heard them and 
the forecast of still greater difficulties ahead, what should be done? 
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We in the American Institute of Architects who have been close 
to this problem feel that the emergency in school building should 
be frankly recognized for what it is. Steps should be taken to get 
more steel for schools at once. Ignoring the school building shortage, 
or sidestepping it, will only make matters worse and add to an al- 
ready serious backlog of school-building needs. Whatever the cause 
of the emergency, steps should be taken to meet it. 

But, if the controlled materials plan is to continue and the Office 
of Education is to act as the claimant agency for school building, steps 
must be taken to strengthen it as an effective claimant. A comparison 
between the amounts of controlled materials for schools and other 
categories of building suggests that stronger claims, larger estimates, 
technical presentations more solidly buttressed with facts, and a 
greater measure of specialized technical competence will be required 
if this agency is to turn in a creditable job on this new and suddenly 
received assignment. If we are to look to the Office of Education to 
represent the interest of the Nation’s schools at the conference table, 
we must give it the tools to do the job, and foremost among them are 
qualified architects, engineers, and other building experts. 

Mr. Battry. The committee appreciates your contribution, Mr. 
Stanton. If the result of the study of your group brings forth any 
pertinent facts, the committee would appreciate your filing any papers 
you care to file with the committee for inclusion in the record or for 
the information of the committee, in dealing with this situation, 
should we have to resort to legislation to correct it. 

Mr. Sranron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I cite California 
as an example study? We have to recognize the different parts of the 
country in this connection. There is a minimum of steel being used 
even in brick buildings there because of their earthquake situation. 
So every part of the country is considered in this survey. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to insert in the record the remarks of our colleague the Honorable 
William H. Ayres, of Ohio. ; 

Mr. Bailey. They may be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM H. Ayres, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


I wish to take this opportunity to commend the Committee on Education and 
Labor for conducting the hearings now in progress. I have been doing my best 
to clarify the confused situation in the Fourteenth Congressional District in the 
State of Ohio. It has been impossible for me to understand just where all the 
steel is going. I have had considerable contact with the NPA, and to date they 
have not been able to give me the answers to the problem. I hope your committee 
will be able to bring out the facts. 

One cannot blame the parents and educators in my district for being alarmed 
over the shortage of steel allocated fer sehool construction. The reason I say 
this is that in my district there has been steel given to projects not nearly so 
needed as are schools. I quote from the Akron Beacon-Journal business and in- 
dustrial writer, Mr. Poseph E. Kuebler, in an article appearing in that paper on 
September 27: “Construction work was under way today on the third major 
shopping center to be started in Summit County in less than a year. The latest 
development is a $2 million project. * * > * The structure, which will house 
10 stores and shops, will be S00 feet wide and 150 feet deep. * * * Already a 
number of firms have leased space, including the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
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Co., Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Co., Rosen Bakery of Cleveland, Lucky’s Shoe 
Store, W. BE. Wright Co., and a national 5- and 10-cent chain. * * * The mate- 
rials for the project were ordered last December. He hopes to have the work 
completed in 1 year.” 

I have been informed by some of Akron’s leading architects that the steel going 
into this $2 million project would handle two of the proposed school projects. I 
cannot understand, since these materials were ordered at a time when we knew 
steel might be short, why they could not have been channeled into the school 
projects. 

In the city of Akron the taxpayers have voted $13,465,000 bond issue. The ex- 
pansion of our school facilities as outlined by Mr. O. C. Hatton, superintendent 
of schools, is absolutely necessary for the welfare of our community. 

In Medina County Mr. H. A. White, superintendent of schools, has been most 
cooperative through his architect, Mr. William B. Huff. I quote from a recent 
letter from Mr. White to me: “In our Litchfield project Mr. William B. Huff 
(architect) of Akron, has planned to use no steel girders but to use reenforced 
concrete. The same is also true in our Granger-Sharon project. It would certain- 
ly seem that there is enough of this type of material to permit its allocation. I 
feel we in the schools should do everything possible to curtail the use of steel to 
a minimum, but our educational building program lags to such an extent that 
schools should have that minimum available.” 

In this modern age parents are placing more responsibility on the teachers 
to raise the children. The teachers cannot do the job expected of them without 
proper facilities. The school-construction program must go forward. 

It is my sincere wish that your committee will see fit to recommend that the 
production of civilian goods be cut to the core if necessary in order that steel 
and other critical materials will be available for the expansion of our school 
program. 

Mr. Battery. Now, we have present some of the Members of Con- 
gress. We would be pleased to have you come forward at this time if 
you have any comments to make in respect to the situation in your 
district, and to hear you briefly. If you have a paper to file, we will 
accept it for inclusion in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Weicuen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the indulgence of the committee for the opportunity to say 
a few words about this school situation as it affects the northern part 
of Ohio and primarily the area in my district. We have a little dif- 
ferent situation there than some of these that have been depicted here. 
For instance, there is a particular defense area like this new construc- 
tion in Savannah. There is another kind of defense need which is 
probably somewhat more particularly applicable across northern Ohio 
than probably to some other places. 

About 80 percent of the steel produced in this country is produced 
from ore which is brought down from the upper Lakes to the iower 
Lakes, particularly to the southern shores of Lake Erie. It is chan- 
neled out from here into steel at Lorain, and over in Cleveland it is 
channeled down to Youngstown. That is all brought in through 
there. 

Then there is ship construction going on to bring down this addi- 
tional ore which is desired. They are trying to bring down some 
95 million tons a year. 

While that is not classified as a critical defense area that is an in- 
crease besides or in addition to the so-called overcrowding which Com- 
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missioner McGrath has testified to in our schools because of the 
increased population with reference to the real young children now 
coming into the schools, and up in this particular area we have this 
additional thing, ever since 1940 they have brought people into that 
area, and they are now established there, and have been for 10 years or 
so with their families, and the children are not only beginning to 
crowd the schools, but are going into junior high school. Those peo- 
ple are established there in the community in addition to the so-called 
natural overcrowding because of the increased need for steel, and then 
all through that area the products made of steel are manufactured 
and those people are there in those communities now. That is par- 
ticularly so between Cleveland and Toledo in the area where I live, 
and south of that a couple of counties. Now, that is in addition to the 
regular military establishments and installations. Over on the west 
side of the State is the Rossford Ordnance Depot in Wood County 
near Toledo. There are some 4,000 people employed there, and just 
east of that about 20 miles is the Erie Ordnance Depot where there 
are 3,500 employed, and then there is all of this steel and coal here 
where the coal is brought up and shipped to the upper Lakes and the 
ore is brought down. That population has all been there now for 
10 years, and those children have to go to school, but the people will 
not stay there if their children cannot go to school. Of course, they 
are there now besides this so-called natural increase and this over- 
crowding. 

We have one school over there at Woodville, in my district where 
they said, “We have children going to school in a garage..” Well, 
now, that is all right during this warm weather, but I do not know 
how they are going to heat that garage and carry on that school at 
Woodville in the cold weather. That furnishes the labor supply for 
these areas at Rossford Ordnance Depot and the Erie Ordnance 
Depot besides this so-called national defense area, products that are 
being sold to the Government by private industry, plants where these 
people work. 

Then we come farther east to Vermilion, Ohio, which is less than 
15 miles from the steel mills in Lorain, and about 40 miles from those 
of Cleveland. Many of these people live there, and there is no place 
for the children to go to school. They are in public buildings, and 
they have them in basements and some little business buildings, but 
they cannot continue that. 

Mr. Barry. May I say to my colleague that no doubt you are re- 
ceiving formal reports on conditions from the superintendents of 
schools from the various counties in your district? 

Mr. Wetcuen. Yes. Those are the most urgent cases. 

Mr. Barter. What I wanted to say to you is that if you have such 
things in your office, I am sure that I do, and most of my colleagues 
I have talked to have been getting communications of that kind, the 
committee would be glad to have those so that we can insert them in 
the record. Weare trying to get a picture of the situation. We would 
appreciate it, if you have those if you would give them to the clerk 
of the committee, and we will see that they are included in the record. 

Mr. Weicnet. I wanted to mention one more case before closing. 

Mr. Barry.’ Yes, go right ahead, Mr. Weichel. 
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Mr. Wercuen. Over at Elyria, Ohio, the end of one building is 
completely out, and they have a plant for heating. They have a 
furnace and a boiler set up out in the yard. There are other areas 
there that are evidently outside of those so-called defense areas like 
the one at Savannah, areas like those mentioned where people have 
come in for the last 10 years and are established there in industries 
that supply national defense needs that do not seem to get recogni- 
tion inside the present categories of national defense areas. I just 
wanted to call the committee’s attention to them. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Baitry. We appreciate your appearance, Congressman. If 
any other infromation comes in in a reasonable length of time get it 
into the hands of the committee. 

Mr. Weicuen. Thank you. 

Mr. Tacxerr. Mr. Chairman, at the request of Congressman Poul- 
son, I would like to inelude in the record a letter he wrote to me to- 
gether with an enclosure. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, Mr. Tackett, the communication from Congress- 
man Poulson together with the enclosure will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1957, 
Hon. Boyp TACKETT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am delivering this letter in person because of the fact 
that tomorrow morning you will start hearings on the important problem of 
allocation of controlled materials to institutions of higher education. The copy 
of the letter which I am enclosing from Mr. Ford J. Twaits, trustee of Claremont 
College in California, to Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the Bureau of Education here 
in Washington, so concisely relates their problems that I thought it might be 
of interest to you in your deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORRIS POULSON, 
Member of Congress. 


OcTOBER 18, 1951. 
Dr. Ernest V. Hortis, 
Chief of College Administration, Bureau of Education, 
Federal Security Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Dr. Hotuts: There is, I understand, before a subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives, a proposal to reduce the allocation of controlled material to 
the institutions of higher education, not only for the next quarter but for the 
current quarter as well. 

As a trustee of Claremont College in Pomona, Calif., an institution now carrying 
on works under NPA permits already issued and contemplating some minor but 
essential additional work, I wish to bring to your attention two serious situations 
that might result from such action. 

In cases where NPA permits have already been issued by properly constituted 
authority and where an institution has already entered into contracts for con- 
struction; were the allocations on which such construction schedules are based 
interfered with or reduced ; serious losses to these institutions could and probably 
would result. Buildings or other improvements might be stopped at a point 
where they could not be protected from the elements and much of the work already 
accomplished be damaged beyond repair. 

Further, in many cases where applications for permits to build and for allo- 
eations of materials are pending or are contemplated, they provide for essential 
facilities necessary to carry out the educational program for the large number of 
highly trained specialists required by our defense program, and for the Reserve 
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Officers Training Corps program provided in many of these schools. The demand 
for proverly trained technical specialists and for teachers is admitted. The 
demand for proper facilities for ROTC training is obvious. 

Nonessential or unjustifiable expansion should, of course, not be permitted. 
No voice has been raised even suggesting that such has been permitted or is 
contemplated. 

Who, pray tell, is qualified to judge whut is justified or required, or what is 
enough or too much, except the educators who have training and experience to 
know? The decision of the Department of Education as to basic requirements 
should prevail. The authority to administer the controlled materials program as 
applied to education, should be left where it is and subjected to no further 
limitation. 

Every possible effort should be made to prevent the imposition of undue and 
unnecessary hardships upon colleges and universities such as the presently 
proposed curtailment would involve, and to prevent any further reduction of the 
already sharply limited supplies of controlled materials available. The public, 
the National Production Authority, and the educational institutions themselves, 
can enjoy full confidence based on the record of your Department. 

Speaking for one of these institutions, I trust that the suggested reduction in 
alocations does not prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forp J. Twalts, 
Trustee, Claremont College. 


Mr. Battery. Is Mr. McKinnon present ? 
Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Will you come forward, please ? 
Mr. McKrynon. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Battry. Will you please identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clinton D. McKinnon. 
I represent the Twenty-third California District, San Diego County. 

I know that the chairman is well aware of the impact of P this prob- 
lem on us in San Diego County because he was out there last year with 
his subcommittee. 

We, like many other districts, are very vitally concerned and gravely 
alarmed at the scarcity of steel to go into the school-building program. 

I want to thank this committee for your interest in the ‘matter be- 
cause certainly it warrants an awful lot of interest and some very 
immediate and constructive action. 

It so happens that I am a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that handles a lot of this control legislation, and just 
this week we had a joint meeting with the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Fleischmann appeared 
before our joint committee and testified in regard to how they were 
allocating steel and the over-all picture of the mobilization effort. 

Mr. Fleischmann was asked if he had planned to allocate sufficient. 
steel for school-construction purposes to take care of the impact areas, 
and on closer questioning it was revealed that he did not mean he 
would be able to take care of all of that steel immediately, but that 
it would be deferred over a period of time, until finally it was developed 
that he would be able to take care of the steel needs in the impact 
areas. Now, that is only a part of the picture. My area happens 
to be an impact area. There are a great many areas where they are 
not labeled as impact or defense areas where they have a very great 
need for sufficient steel to meet their school-construction needs. I 
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certainly hope your subcommittee will be able to get some place in 
rectifying the allocation of steel in the school-construction program. 

In discussing the allocation program Mr. Fleischmann pointed out 
that for the first quarter of 1952 NPA has been allocated some 3 mil- 
lion tons of steel for the automobile industry, and he outlined to us 
some other figures for various other industries. The 3 million tons of 
steel that he said would go to the automobile industry would provide 
sufficient steel to construct about 930,000 automobiles for the first 
quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Tacketrr. How many? 

Mr. McKinnon. 930,000 automobiles. 

Mr. Morton. In 1951 or 1952 ¢ 

Mr. McKinnon. 1952; I bee your pardon. 

He further pointed out that the automobile industry is making 
some adjustments in the steel which is used through the use of new 
alloys that they will probably be able to substitute for steel in such 
quantity that this 930,000 mentioned will probably go up to 1,000,000 
automobiles through the use of substitute m: aterials instead of steel, 
so that they will be able to stretch this 3 million ton allocation of steel 
into a production program almost the equivalent of any period that 
they have ever had in the history of automobile manufacturing in the 
United States. 

Since the automobile industry is making some adjustment in the 
substitution of material, if we could take 10 percent of that steel going 
into the automobile industry there would be some 30,000 tons of F steel 

that could be transferred over into the school-building program. If 
we took this 30,000 tons of steel against the 100,000 tons being allocated 
to the school-building program for the first quarter of 1952 we would 
be able to increase our school-construction program by about 30 
percent over what is now contemplated without doing any serious 
injustice or damage to the automobile industry. 

Mr. Morron. You said 10 percent. One percent would be 30,000 
tons. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes, just 10 percent of that would mean 30 percent 
of our school needs. 

Mr. Baitey. That would solve our entire school-construction prob- 
lem if we diverted that much steel. 

Mr. McKinnon. One percent would be the amount. In the alloca- 
tion of this steel in this program Mr. Fleischmann is having to give 
very careful consideration to the economic impact, and he will want 
to get this transferred to the civilian defense program in such a way 
as to create as little dislocation of employment as possible, and I can 
appreciate the problem that he is faced with. Iam very sympathetic 
with him. 

Mr. Battery. Now, do you have any more ideas for the committee, 
Mr. McKinnon ? 

Mr. McKinnon. On a number of other things like the allocation of 
steel for household appliances and things of that type, with just a 
very minor pick up of part of this program, with the school building 
program being so small with only 96,000 tons of steel allocated to it 
for the first quarter, you would not cause very much disturbance in 
these other allocations, and by picking up 1 percent here and there 
we would be able to solve our school needs. When it comes to the 
choice between new Cadillacs and the education of Johnny and Mary, 
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as far as the American public is concerned there is no problem at all 
there, there is no choice. Now, we, in Congress, must make possible 
that choice. 

That is why I appreciate your committee’s hearings at this time on 
this matter, and I hope you will be successful in getting a change in 
the allocation. 

Mr. Bamey. I would feel inclined to add you to our subcommittee. 

Mr. McKinnon. If I served on the committee I would certainly 
have to take a refresher course in mathematics, at least. 

Our California delegation had a meeting last Friday at which time 
we unanimously passed a resolution to be sent to Mr, Fleischmann 
asking him that the steel allocation for schools be given top priority 
after taking care of the military needs. ‘That was passed unanimously 
by all 23 members of the California delegation. 

Mr. Battey. I would appreciate having a copy of that resolution 
for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. I am glad of one opportunity to put the California 
delegation on record for something. 

(The resolution referred to above is printed in the appendix to 
this record at p. 268.) 

Mr. Tacxerr. Instead of the school construction program having 
to pick up a percentage point on steel here from one industry, and 
another per cent from some other industry it looks to me like industry 
ought to be picking up percentage points from the school program. 
The school program should have top priority, and they ought to work 
to get their steel after the school needs are met. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right. Our democratic processes are all 
based upon an adequate educational level, and the impact we are suf- 
fering in San Diego, which is only representative of other communi- 
ties in the area, certainly indicates that we are going to be neglected 
if we do not do something about changing this situation. 

Mr. Morron. The next time the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee brings in this continuation of the Defense Production Act it might 
be well for you to bring in a little assurance that the schools be taken 
care of. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is a good suggestion. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Battey. The following members have indicated their desire 
totestify. Iam going to call them off, and if you are present we would 
be pleased to have you come forward and testify. 

Congressman Charles Bennett of Florida. 

Mr. Tacxerr. Mr. Bennett called and said he would like to come 
before the committee later. 

Mr. Battry. Congressman A. O. Hunter of California; Congress- 
man Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania; Congressman Hale Boggs of 
Louisiana; Congressman John R. Murdock of Arizona; Congress- 
man Claude Bakewell of Missouri; Congresswoman Marguerite Stitt 
Church of Hlinois. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I am here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Will you come forward, please, and identify yourself 
for the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Cuurcu. I am Marguerite Stitt Church, Representative from 
the Thirteenth District of Illinois. 

Mr. Battery. Please be seated and proceed, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I say first, Mr. Chairman, that I am delighted 
to know that your committee is giving such thorough consideration 
to what I consider to be one of the severest problems that has arisen 
through the mobilization effort. I strongly protest, as a former edu- 
cator, giving second place to education insofar as the allocation of stee! 
is concerned. In fact, in some cases we have slipped far below second 
place. 

I have one striking instance in my own district of the damage that 
will be done if this refusal to allocate steel in proper proportions is 
carried out. It happens that the particular example involves Maine 
Township High School at Des Plaines, IIL., listed as project Illinois 
11—P-1102. 

This high school first presented its needs over 18 months ago in 
applying for a loan, and felt, with stout heart that it was well on its 
way When, on the 2ist of March, of this year, it was given an advance of 
funds from HHFA for plan preparation. 

The loan which it sought at that time was $2,562,000. The amount 
allocated by HHEFA for plan preparation was $88,400. The reason I 
bring in the figures here is because of the fact that the loan seemed to 
be in the process of coming, and to point out the tragic disappointment 
in the area, when, last week, the superintendent of schools was notified 
that there could be no allotment of steel, even though the loan had 
been approved. 

The present school was built for 1,200 students. It has been used 
to 99.3 percent of capacity, but next year because of the growth of war 
plants in the area, and also because of its proximity to O’Hair Field, 
for which the military has made such large appropriations, the total 
registration will come up to 15.8 percent over capacity, and it is esti 
mated that by 1954 on a comparable basis of registration they will have 
an enrollment of 200 percent over its current enrollment, 200 percent 
over capacity. 

The plans which were originally drawn were quite modest. The 
present plan has neither gvmnasium nor auditorium facilities. It also 
has no boiler room or cafeteria to take care of the increase, or even 
ordinary equipment such as washrooms or corridors. In other words, 
here isa high school trying with honesty to face the need for its present 
current enrollment, and its enrollment increase because of the increase 
in population in the area, turned down in its hope almost at the eleventh 
hour, while plans are being drawn, because of the lack of steel. 

When the principal and I both called on Dr. Horton, to whom his 
project was turned over, we found a great understanding of the prob 
lem, and I have no criticism whatsoever at that level. I am protesting 
because we were told that one of two things was possible, Maine Town 
ship High School would have to revise its plans, cutting down what 
seemed to us the barest necessity for the accommodation of the chil 
dren who are enrolling there, and, of course, you have the problem 
always that if you once cut down your plans and go through the 
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whole process again it becomes a very sluggish one, or else, second, 
the possibility that the principal go home and try to have the plans 
redrawn in such a way as to use more iron and other non-critical 
material in the structure which would be much more expensive, and 
this, in turn, of course, would mean that the plans would again have 
to be cut down because the loan or any bond issue that was floated 
would not permit the full development at higher cost on the original 
plan. 

Now, the thing that is bothering me about the whole matter is that 
when we called on Dr. Horton—and again I wish to point out I had the 
most sympathetic attention, as I said—— 

Mr. Batter. Might I ask who Dr. Horton is? 

Mrs. Courcu. Dr. Horton is the person who is handling the ques- 
tion of the allocation of steel under Dr. Grigsby in the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Battery. He may be present. 

Dr. Horron. I am here. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am very glad, Dr. Horton, even though you were 
behind my back, I took occasion to give you your just due. 

Dr. Horron. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I wonder if perhaps better than I it would not be 
possible for Dr. Horton to describe the facts. 

Mr. Battery. You are doing very well. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That project such as ours falls down below the level 
of five classifications which would be given priority. As I took them 
down briefly, this school, which has worked for a year and a half in 
anticipation of a need, would be put down into a classification below 
those. First is new schools in the same area, and schools under Public 
Law 815 to be built completely by Federal funds. 

I must confess my first thought in calling Dr. Horton over last week 
was that perhaps he might be able to supply the ouija board for Maine 
Township in its need, but when I realized all of those classifications 
were ahead of us, I could see there was no hope. 

I am not asking for redress here; I am trying to present a problem 
of a school project which over a number of years has been recognized 
by the community and a problem which is daily becoming more neces- 
sary because of the increase in the area through defense plants and 
the development of O’Hare Field. 

I hope very much that what Congressman McKinnon said may be 
brought home to the authorities in ‘charge of the allocation of steel. 
It seems to me signally important that at a time when we are turning 
every effort toward defense and becoming, perhaps necessarily, more 
militaristic in our thinking that we give equal attention to the educa- 
tional process which, after all, is going to be the fundamental process 
in turning out material for defense or any children for actual living. 

Mr. Battery. The committee appreciates deeply your presence here. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I gr ently appreciate the opportunity to come. 

Mr. Barry. And w » appreciate your giving us this detail of your 
situation. We are going to have hundreds and thousands of them, 
maybe not quite so bad as yours, but I am sure we have an over-all 
proble m to work out here, and I hope i in the solution of it we are able 
to give you your Maine Township school. 

ana Cuurcu. And may I assure you that the interest of the thir- 
teenth district is not simply in its own problem; it is in the entire 
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problem of how best to serve the educational process in the midst of 
what we are suffering. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you. 

There appears to be a roll call at the present time, and if there are 
no other Congressmen present who wish to appear or if there is one 
here who has not been heard, we will appreciate your coming back at 
a later meeting of the committee, and we will give you an opportunity 
to be heard briefly. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

And let me say to the witnesses it is essential that you be here on 
time so as note to disrupt the committee meeting. 

(The subcommittee thereupon adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, October 17, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1951 


House or Represenvrarives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMirree oN Epucarion anp Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Battery. The committee will please be in order. At our hearing 
yesterday we learned from Dr. McGrath, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, the over-all condition affecting the scarcity 
of essential materials for school construction. This morning it is our 
desire that we branch out into various sections of the Nation in an 
effort to get a picture of the condition as those sections of the country 
are affected. 

The first witness on the schedule this morning is Dr. James E. Allen, 
Jr., deputy commissioner of education, State Education Department, 
State of New York. 

May I, by way of introducing our first witness, say that it is an extra 
pleasure for me to present a former West Virginian, still a West 
Virginian, for that matter, Dr. Allen, as he is a native of West Vir- 
ginia who has achieved considerable prominence in the field of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Allen, will you come forward now and tell us what is happen- 
ing in the State of New York. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, STATE OF NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. DON 
L. ESSEX, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL BUILDING AND GROUNDS DIVISION, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


Dr. AtLEN. This statement that I am presenting, Dr. Essex and I 
are presenting together and he will be available for questions in the 
event there are any. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to testify relative to the current shortage of critical 
materials for the construction of public-school buildings. I shall 
confine my remarks primarily to the situation in New York State, 
which I represent, but I am authorized also to speak on behalf of 
the State commissioners of education of the Northeastern States, 
whose problems are similar in lesser or greater degree. In addition to 
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New York, these States include New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Maine, New H: apathy and Vermont. 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with the facts with respect 
to the present need for school construction : the unprecedented upsurge 
in the postwar birth rate, the rapidly increasing enrollment in the 

public elementary schools, the long delay in replacement and mod- 
sore 8 of existing plants occasioned by World War II and the 
depression of the 1930's. 

In New York State, for example, for the vears 1946-50 the average 
annual number of births was over 305,000, ‘This exceeds the annual 
1916-45 average of 218,600 by 87,000, or over 41 percent. The trend 
is still upward. Reports for the first 6 months of 1951 show that there 
were 11,000 more births than for the same period in 1950. Hence, it is 
apparent that the elementary-school enrollment in New York State 
will not reach a maximum until well into the second half of the 1950's. 
The enrollment in our public elementary schools, kindergarten through 
grade 6, increased nearly 200,000 from 1945 to 1950, and there is every 
indication that it will increase at a much greater rate in the years 
immediately ahead. 

The effect of the increasing enrollment on school building needs 
would be much less serious if it were evenly distributed throughout the 
State. Such is not the case. The most serious school-building prob- 
lems are found in the metropolitan suburban districts, affected not 
only by birth-rate figures but also by population shifts. Nassau 
County, Long Island, for example, has had a 75-percent rise in public- 
school enrollment since 1945. As a result there are a number of 
crowded elementary schools, many operating on double session, some 
even on triple session. 

Increasing enrollment, however, is only one factor giving rise to 
the immediate school-building problem. In many cases, especially in 
cities, the problem is one of rehabilitating, modernizing, or replacing 
existing plants. Over half of the elementary-school buildings in the 
cities of up-State New York, for example, are over 40 years old; about 
one-fifth of them are over 60 years old; only about one-tenth of them 
were erected in the last two decades. Many of the older schools are 
not adequate in terms of health, safety, and usefulness for carrying 
out the educational program. 

The problems confronting school districts these days in keeping their 
programs of school construction apace with the increasing need would 
obviously be difficult even under normal conditions. As we all know, 
however, the situation is not normal. The current critical shortage 
of materials, especially steel, is causing serious delays and curtail- 
ments in building programs. The following cases will illustrate this 
fact: 

A school district on Long Island has an enrollment of 2,500 for 
which there are facilities presently to house only 700 pupils. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the students are attending school on a three-ses- 
sion daily schedule in overcrowded classrooms. In addition, there is 
an expected enrollment increase of 436 children-by February 1952 asa 
result of the construction of a housing project at the Mitchel Field 
Air Base. Funds for the construction of the needed new facilities 
have been voted by the people. Construction is being delayed, how- 
ever, because of material shortages. 
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Another situation is a school district in the same area whose ele- 
mentary-school enrollment has increased from 505 in 1945 to 1,622 at 
the present time. The total capacity of the existing plant is 990. Five 
substandard temporary classrooms are provided on the second floor of 
the local firehouse. Pupils are attending double sessions in old build- 
ings located on the proposed high-school site. 

Still another case is an up-State New York district with an enroll- 
ment of 1,047 children. There are 193 kindergarten children housed in 
3 church basements. Other pupils are taken care of in a two-room 
frame building constructed more than 100 years ago and in seven 
obsolete one-room buildings scattered throughout the district. The 
majority of pupils are housed in an old 14-room building. ‘Three new 
buildings and an addition which would adequately house the children 
from this district cannot be started because of the lack of critical 
materials. 

A fourth district reports an enrollment increase from 971 in 1940 to 
3,050 this year. The existing buildings have a capacity of 2,050. The 
new additions to these buildings are now under contract, but construc- 
tion cannot be started until approval for the use of steel has been 
received. 

At the present time, according to reports on file in the New York 
State Education Department, there are 213 building projects, costing 
$177,000,000, for which requests for the allocation of steel have been, or 
soon will be, filed with the United States Office of Education. Twenty- 
seven of these projects, costing $41,000,000, are for New York City. 
The following table gives the picture to date with respect to the need 
for and allocation of steel for projects filed or to be filed through the 
first quarter of 1952: 


Allocation period 





3d quarter, 4th quarter, Ist quarter, Total 
1951 195 1952 i 
Total tons of steel requested -.............-...--- 2, 310 13, 746 20, 873 | 36, 929 
Tons approved to date . jail 2, 028 5, 454 2, 362 9, 844 
ons still needed for projects reported to date ie 282 &, 292 18, 511 27, O85 


It will be noted that, out of a total of 36,929 tons needed, only 9,844 
tons have been approved to date. Thus a total of 27,085 tons is still 
needed if construction on these building projects is to be started and 
completed on schedule. These figures do not reflect the tonnages to 
be requested for new projects for the second quarter of 1952, which 
from all indications will be considerably larger than those requested 
for the first quarter. 

I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that the United States Office of 
Education has cooperated 100 percent with us, and anything in this 
statement in regard to our problems and our failure to get steel should 
not be interpreted as an insinuation that we are having any difficulty 
with the Office of Education. We understand the situation under 
which they are working is a very difficult one. 

Every effort is being made to encourage architects and local school 
authorities to conserve steel and other critical materials by using sub- 
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stitute materials wherever possible. As evidence of this effort, I wish 
to submit with this statement an information bulletin prepared and 
distributed to school architects and local school officials by the New 
York State Commission on School Buildings. That is a legislative 
commission temporarily studying the need of school buildings in the 
State. 

This bulletin offers detailed suggestions for the simplification of 
school-building design and for the conservation of critical materials 
in the planning and construction of these buildings. 

lt is estimated that steps already taken and now being taken in 
line with these suggestions will save thousands of tons of steel. New 
York City, for example, has already gone completely to reinforced- 
concrete construction for its projects. It is important that these dis- 
tricts which have made maximum efforts to conserve steel be given 
top priority in the allocation of whatever steel is available for civilian 
requirements. 

The National Production Authority had 21,336,000 tons of steel for 
allocation for the fourth quarter of 1951. Of this amount, only 104,614 
tons were allocated for school construction, while motor vehicles re- 
ceived 3,464,000 tons, and containers and packaging received 1,615,216 
tons. In terms of the vast requirements for school construction 
throughout the country and in terms of the relative value of education 
to society, this small allocation for schools seems, to say the least, 
indefensible. 

I am informed that the allocation for schools for the first quarter 
of 1952 has been tentatively set at 81,000 tons—a substantial reduction 
from the inadequate tonnage allocated for the fourth quarter of 1951. 
I understand that this has recently been increased to 96,000 tons. This 
amount will be needed largely for projects held over from the third 
and fourth quarters of 1951 and makes no substantial allowance for 
needed new projects for which applications, in many cases, have not 
vet been filed. 

Unless present NPA policies toward education are changed, many 
hundreds of critically needed school buildings will be delayed or post- 
poned with resultant irretrievable losses in the education of many 
thousands of school children. 

I wish to commend you, Mr. Chairman and members of your coin- 
mittee, for your deep concern over this serious problem. I sincerely 
hope that your efforts and the cooperation of all concerned will result 
ina more favorable attitude toward the needs of schools and in a more 
reasonable allocation of critical materials. I fully recognize, as do 
the officials in all of the States for which I speak, the tremendous task 
which confronts the Federal Government in meeting the demands with 
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the limited quantities of steel available for civilian requirements. But 
we also recognize, as I am sure you do too, that, if the schools are to 
serve as the major instruments of democracy that they are intended 
to be, there must be assurance that they can be conducted in adequate 
surroundings and in facilities which safeguard the health, safety, and 
educational welfare of our children. We can afford to allow some 
of our programs and activities to adjust themselves to varying eco- 
nomic and social circumstances. We cannot afford to let our basic 
educational program fluctuate, because time lost in that program can 
never be regained. 

Appended to this statement are two reports received by me on 
October 16, 1951, from State school officials in New Hampshire and 
Connecticut relative to the situation in those two States. 

Thank you. 

I shall not read at this time these statements from Connecticut and 
New Hampshire. 

[ also have a list of samplings of some twenty-odd districts in New 
York State that are now awaiting approval for their steel before they 
can move, indicating somewhat the serious situation in those districts 
with respect to the conditions under which the children are now 
housed. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to make a statement. 

Mr. Bamtey. May I inquire whether you desire to have the state- 
ments from Connecticut and New Hampshire and the table appear as 
part of your presentation ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir: if you will. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FROM CONNECTICUT 


In a telephone conversation to James FE. Allen, Jr., deputy State commissioner 
of education, Albany, N. Y., Mr. Howland, of the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, reported that nine school-building projects were being held up in 
that State by lack of critical materials. The total cost of these projects is 
approximately $7,000,000. At least 23 projects, costing approximately $17,000,- 
000, are now being planned, for which various amounts of steel will be needed 
in 1952. 


TELEGRAM FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 
To Dr. JAMES ALLEN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education: 

New Hampshire urgently needs 224 tons structural steel immediately to com- 
plete school-building projects with applieations pending United States Office. 
Wood arches have been substituted to replace steel wherever possible. 

HIttTon C. BULEY, 
Commissioner of Education 
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Mr. Baitey. Mr. Morton, have you any questions 

Mr. Morron. As I understand it, Dr. Allen, in your opinion your 
needs are for 20,000 tons for the first quarter of 1952 and the alloca- 
tion to the Office of Education for all the school needs of the country 
are only 96,000 tons. That would be about 20 percent for New York 
State alone. 

Dr. ALLEN. That is right. Of course, that 20,000 does not include 
a carry-over from the fourth quarter of this year. In other words, 
the total that we feel we need is 36,929, that have not been approved, 
which is virtually better than one-third. 

Mr. Morron. You have not gotten assurance that you will receive 
the 13,746 tons? 

Dr. ALLEN. No. We have only gotten approved to date 5,414. As 
to the rest of it, no action has been taken. So that the 36,000 is the 
total, 9,000 of which has been allocated. The net is 27,000 on the basis 
of the applications that are now in or will be submitted between now 
and the end of this quarter. 

Mr. Morton. I see. The 27,000 you still need to make up what you 
consider your minimum requirements ? 

Dr. ALLEN. That is right. ; 

Mr. Morron. In your set-up in New York have you scree ned these 
requests from the various school districts for need in the State? Are 
you convinced in your office that the 20,000 tons which have been re- 
quested, for instance, for the first quarter of 1952, are vital, and that 
it reflects the application of what is in this bulletin to which you have 
referred on how to conserve on steel, copper, and aluminum ? 

Dr. Auten. Under the law in our State all school districts in com- 
munities under 70,000 population, which covers probably 95 percent of 
the school districts of the State, must submit their plans for school 
construction of our Department. Dr. Essex here is the director of our 
division of school buildings and grounds and I would like him to speak 
to that statement, as to what we have done to try to get them to con- 
serve steel. 

Mr. Battery. We shall be glad to hear you, Dr. Essex. 

Dr. Essex. I would say that they all have been carefully screened ; 
that was your question. This bulletin which is put out by the building 
commission has just come off the press and has gone to boards of edu- 
cation and to architects. The effect of that has not yet been felt. But 
there will be a slight reduction in the steel requested because of what 
is contained in this bulletin, and because of our efforts to reduce the 
amount of steel. 

New York City, which wants about 10,000 tons of steel, has set up its 
request on the basis of what you find in this bulletin. That boils the 
amount of steel down toa minimum. In general, the amount of steel 

requested I would say would be a little bit less than what you have 
here, because our architects have not yet gone to a full decision of the 
steel necessary for school buildings. 

Mr. Morton. In other words, New York City has, in the planning 
of its buildings, already applied the suggestions contained in this A 
letin ? 

Dr. Essex. Yes. 

Mr. Morton. But the other districts in New York State have not 
done so because this bulletin is just off the press ? 
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Dr. Essex. Yes. 

Dr. Atuen. I would say that they have done so in some cases, be- 
cause we have worked with them and advised with them and sat 
down with the architects, but not probably to the same extent State- 
wide. The reduction in the amount of steel does not eliminate the 
need for some steel for a school building. Our big problem is to get 
a school building going, and it is just as serious if a building is being 
delaved because of only one or two tens of steel as for one that needs 
maybe more tons of steel, so far as the effect on the educational pro- 
gram is concerned. 

Mr. Morron. What I am trying to establish is that the request here 
is realistic. I have no reason to question it, but I want to be sure that 
these figures have not just been picked out of the air. In other words, 
these requests have been screened and you feel that, with the exception 
of the slight savings that might be made by a change of design in the 
up-State schools, this represents approximately a minimum figure ? 

Dr. Auuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. For the needs of the children of New York State? 

Dr. Atten. Of course, this is based on applications or projects that 
have been approved or are now being started. It does not include the 
things that we anticipate coming later on in 1952. 

Mr. Morton. I am not asking you to go beyond the first quarter of 
1952. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bauzy. Mr. Tackett, have you any questions? 

Mr. Tackerr. I have just an observation, Doctor. I notice that 
only 37 percent of the needs are being allocated to the school districts 
Nation-wide and you are being allowed or having allocated to you a 
little less than 27 percent of your needs. Of course, there may be some 
justification for someone else’s getting a little greater percentage than 
the State of New York, I do not know about that. But it is interest- 
ing to note that only 37 percent of the needs hroughout the Nation are 
being allocated at this time. 

I am fully in accord with your contention that there should be 
some revision of the allocation for school purposes. I have nothing 
else to add, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batiry. Dr. Allen, I think the record should show whether 
these critical areas in New York where these shortages exist are areas 
that are affected by Federal activities and, if so, to what extent. 

Dr. AtLeN. I would say very few of them, a very small percentage. 
We have this one district that I mentioned near Mitchel Field that 
is being affected and we have a district near the Sampson Air Base 
in Geneva County, in New York. 

Mr. Battry. The record then should show that your situation is 
the result largely of normal development, affected possibly by shifts 
in population. 

Dr. Atten. Shifts in population and the birth rate. 

Mr. Baitry. But it is not due entirely or even to any great extent 
to Federal activities in the defense effort ? 

Dr. AtLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Battery. That, in the opinion of the Chair, makes your situa- 
tion more acute in that it proves conclusively that regardless of our 
all-out defense effort, the situation affecting the provision of adequate 
facilities for the schools is becoming a Nation-wide one that warrants 
the attention of the Congress. 
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Dr. Auten. These children are here. They are coming in every 
day. We have got to provide for them. Under our laws in New York 
school districts must educate children in those districts. In many 
cases, as I pointed out—many more than I have mentioned—the situa- 
tion is very bad in terms of the standard of education being provided 
in the facilities in which these children are being housed. 

The school districts I think have been very muc h alert to their prob- 
lems. We are amazed at the fact that people in many districts are 
voting as high as 40 to 50 percent of their assessed valuation for the 
construction of a school in some of the up-state New York areas. 

Mr. Barry. In all of these projects that you are presenting here 
adequate financing has been provided, and the only reason why those 
projects are not proceeding i is the fact that you do not have the neces- 
sary critical materials? 

Dr. Auten. Yes. We have an emergency school-aid law in New 
York State to help those that are hard-pressed financially and we 
do not think that there is a serious financial problem by and large; 
in some areas it is very difficult. 

Mr. Morron. In general it is steel, copper, and aluminum, and not 
dollars, that are holding up your program ? 

Dr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Battry. We want to thank you, Dr. Allen, for your contribution 
to the solution of this problem. We sincerely hope that something 
can be achieved as the result of our hearings to increase the allocation 
to, or to set up outright priorities for the schools. 

Dr. Autuen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
appear. 

Mr. Baitey. It was a pleasure to hear you. 

The Chair will permit a digression from our usual procedure in that, 
instead of calling the next scheduled witness at this time, we shall call 
on Mr. William H. Moore, representing the Department of Education 
of the State of Arkansas, who desires to present a statement for inclu- 
sion in the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. MOORE, COORDINATOR OF FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION, ARKANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure 
for me to have the opportunity to be here to present to your ¢ sieeeons 
a very short and concise statement covering the situation in our State, 
espec jially with reference to 10 school districts. And if the Chair sees 
fit, I should be glad to have this be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Baitey. Without objection, we will include it in the official 
record, and we thank you, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Tackerr. Let me ask Mr. Moore one question. Mr. Moore, 
these districts within the State of Arkansas, what brought about the 
conditions in those districts? Were they affected by defense projects? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. There is only one district listed there which 
is eligible for participation under Public Law 815, and that is Fort 
Smith. The other districts in the State are those which have critical 
needs at this time; they have the money, but they cannot get the steel 
to start their buildings. 
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Mr. Tackerr. In other words, you have $1,796,000 worth of projects 
that need to be constructed but, for the lack of steel, you cannot start 
construction. And only one of those is affected by the defense 
program ¢ 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Tackerr. And that one calls for only $600,000 ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Tacxert. That is all. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Moore. 

(The statement filed by Mr. Moore is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM H. Moore, CoorpINATOR OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 
EDUCATION, ARKANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am William H. Moore, 
coordinator of Federal programs, for the Arkansas State Department of 
Education. 

I am indeed pleased to have an opportunity to appear here today and give 
this committee some information relative to the critical situation confronting 
many school districts in their efforts to provide minimum school housing needs 
during this emergency. 

Many districts trying to keep faith with the Government have programed the 
construction of the bare minimum school facilities needed to meet current 
enrollments at this time—have authorized bond issues to cover this minimum 
construction only to find they cannot get allocations of steel and other critical 
materials necessary to their construction. 

In Arkansas in keeping with basic State legislaiton the State board of educa- 
tion must approve each and every bond issue proposed by local school districts 
for schoolhouse construction purposes. 

In an effort to assist the various agencies of the United States Government 
concerned with the control and allocation of critical materials and at the same 
time assist in the protection of our local school districts, the State board of 
education adopted a policy of giving only temporary approval of any proposed 
bond issue by a local school district at the time of request, final approval and 
authorization of the issue to be made when the district furnished proof that 
they could actually get the critical material required and the necessary approval 
to begin construction. 

May I say here, that a check of the situation made yesterday shows that the 
following 10 school districts with building projects amounting to $1,796,000 
have not been able as of this date to secure steel necessary to. the starting of 
construction. 


School: Amount of bond issue 
Hamburg Ae ER TOE Te FSP Re eS ee $60, 000 
LL | ey eee ihe shuntcthee ates lace /acaeb alg aera 125, 000 

Gutter Morning Star s20t, Bornes... ek cc eens 33, 000 

Pramitnin Wake. =< Ra Ran Sean ee Fee oe YUE. 50, 000 

I a a de Jet ER CUE R NT ee ee OL 13, 000 

ae Bae ag tial CAL ere ae ee ee Ee 

Pe TOSS a: eee ee Pe Ne ee me eae erie 2 eon 300, 000 

oc |) eee CET KERR EL RIE SPA CIR OE cee rad EAN 600, 000 

a eT a ne TGA Tels ARATE E Te ROR YE 100, 000 

Fayetteville._....____- cee eee Fe eee bss OTN TI Lee Sc Pa 150, 000 


1, 796, 000 


In conferences with local school boards and lay groups, it is becoming in- 
creasingly harder to explain why the necessary steel to build their school build- 
ing cannot be had when in nearly every urban center they see under construction 
many buildings requiring greater amounts of steel than their proposed 
school buildings such as grocery stores, garages, farm-implement buildings, etc., 
buildings which they are proud to have in their community but which they can- 
not help but question if steel is so critical that they cannot get even enough to 
build the very minimum school housing required to take care of their local 
children. 
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Based on information available through the United States Office of Education, 
I cannot at this time see how many of our most needy situations can expect 
any relief unless some way can be found whereby more steel can be made 
available for educational use. 

Mr. Barry. We have with us our colleague, Congressman Clemente, 
of New York, whom we are glad to hear at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Cuementr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear here in the 
interest of New York City generally. I want to compliment the com- 
mittee in taking the time to delve into so important a problem as the 
matter of obtaining steel for school construction. 

I want to recite one individual case to give you an idea what the 
conditions are that are holding up the construction of schools. Inci- 
dentally, the only obstacle in the path of the construction of schools is 
the lack of steel. 

As to this one particular school, I attended the ground breaking 
July 1, 1950. At that time the contractor advised me that he had 
contracted with the Weatherly Steel Corp. to get his steel by January 
15,1951. Unfortunately, in January of that year, the regulations of 
the NPA went into effect, and it was necessary to get ratings. How- 
ever, on the basis of what the steel man said, this contractor bought 
$176,000 worth of windows, doors, lumber, and other supplies, in the 
area of the construction of the school. 

On December 22 of 1950 I was informed that they needed a DO 
rating. They received a rating in March 1951 and proceeded again 
to attempt to get the steel from the Weatherly Steel Corp. July 1, 
1951, they were told that they needed a new CMP rating. They filed 
an application to get that rating. On September 11 of this year they 
received a CMP rating and gave the CMP rating to the steel company. 

He went to the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
now says that they want an A, B, C, D, and E rating in order to get 
the steel. 

Now, this has been going on for a whole year. 

Mr. Battny. May I interrupt to inquire of you whether the A, B, 
C, D, or E rating is a priority ? 

Mr. Ciemente. It is. It is a defense rating. You cannot get the 
steel unless vou are working on a defense order. 

How can a school applicant get a defense-order rating for steel? 
And where can these people go to get steel ? 

The contractor has been chasing around after all of the steel com- 
panies in the United States to get his steel. He has tried 12 steel com- 
panies and they all tell him the same thing. 

All of these children who were supposed to go to school in antici- 
pation of the erection of the school building—their families had made 
arrangements to keep them out of the other schools to which they 
would have gone if this school had not been planned to be erected. 
They all had to go back to the other schools that were available to 
them, if there were vacancies in order to be able to go to school. Of 
course, pandemonium broke loose, but the situation was taken care of 
after about 30 days. 
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I hope that the work of this committee will facilitate the speeding 
up of the allocation of steel for educational purposes, because there is 
no need to defend our country if we cannot have our children go to 
school, because the defenders of our country in the future are the chil- 
dren who are going to school today. 

Mr. Baitxy. Mr. Congressman, do you know whether your school 
authorities applied to the Federal Office of Education for a steel 
allocation ¢ 

Mr. Ciementr. Yes, sir. And the answer we got was that they 
would have to shop around to get the steel, because they could not 
give them an A, B, C, or E rating. 

Mr. Battery. I do not think the Office of Education has control over 
those ratings. 

Mr. Ciementre. No. They have done everything they possibly 
can. 

Mr. Bamry. They are given an allocation out of the civilian pool. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is right. Apparently it is not enough or 
the allocations which were made are not being used for school con- 
struction. That I do not know. 

Mr. Barry. We can develop that from subsequent testimony. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, I have recited only one case of 
probably 15 in New York City which are in the same category. I 
imagine the circumstances surrounding all of them are similar to those 
which I have given you. 

I think that if they apprise the people in the beginning what they 
need, they can work on it in order to get the rating that is neces- 
sary. But in this case, unfortunately, after we get a rating, there 
was another kind of rating which had to be obtained in order to get 
the steel. 

Mr. Battery. New regulations were issued that you had to comply 
with ? 

Mr. Ciemenre. It was not that exactly, except that the steel com- 
panies, I imagine, are now allocating most of their steel in accordance 
with the regulations, to the defense effort. I do not know whether a 
school building is listed as within the defense effort or not, or to 
what degree. ‘To some degree, I imagine it is. 

Mr. Battery. The committee hopes to be able to convince the proper 
authorities that it is just as essential to build schools and educate 
our future citizens as it is to construct tanks 

Mr. Cremente. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before the committee and want to thank you 
for the courtesy you have extended to me in taking me out of the 
order of your schedule. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

The next witness scheduled to appear this morning is Dr. Edward 
M. Tuttle, executive secretary, National School Boards Association. 
Mr. Tuttle, please identify yourself for the record and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. TUTTLE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Turrie. I am Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary of the 


National School Boards Association, Inc., which is a voluntary federa- 
tion of State associations of local boards of education, there being at 
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present 41 such State associations with 2 others in process of or- 
ganizing. 

~ The idea of school boards associating together for exchange of in- 
formation and the improvement of their own services is not new; at 
least one such State association has had a continuous existence for over 
50 years. But in the last two decades, when our public schools have 
labored under the difficulties inherent in depression and world war, 
there has been a great increase both in the number and strength of 
school board associations until they now represent, with considerable 
accuracy, the views of this group of several hundred thousand men and 
women who, at the behest of their fellow citizens, are guiding the des- 
tinies of America’s children and youth. The National School Boards 
Association, comparatively recent in origin, is designed, among other 
things, to give boards of education a voice on the national level which 
they have never had before. ‘This is the reason for my being here. 

If I may, I should like to interpolate that we appreciate very deeply 
this opportunity; and also that in the short time between the call and 
today I had time only to submit this statement in draft to the presi- 
dent of our association, Mr. Frank H. Trotter, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and on my arrival here last evening I found this telegram : 

Statement for subcommittee has my full approval. 

For the record, may I review, as briefly as possible, the factors lead- 
ing up to the situation we are in today which has given rise to this 
hearing of your committee. 

1. During the depression 1930's very few new school buildings were 
erected because of financial stringencies and the fact that there was a 
gradual decline in the national birth rate which population experts 
declared was due to continue. 

2. During the period 1940-45, practically no school construction 
took place because the manpower and material resources of the Nation 
were wholly concentrated on the winning of World War II. 

3. Since 1945, the school boards of America have been faced with 
three facts which, taken together, have constituted a problem of stag- 
gering proportions. These facts are: First, the serious deterioration 
in the school plant due to the conditions just outlined; second, the 
sudden and unanticipated rise in the national birth rate; and, third, 
the fact that costs of construction and equipment have been steadily 
increasing, along with every other cost, due to the inflationary economy 
which America Is experiencing. 

1. The increase in the birth rate came in two waves. The first occur- 
red in 1942-43 while the Armed Forces were mobilizing for overseas 
service. This is the group of children which has been crowding our 
schoolhouse doors since 1948. The second and much greater increase 
in births began in 1946 as the Armed Forces returned home, and has 
continued ever since with little appreciable let-up. These children 
began to enter kindergarten, where kindergartens are provided, this 
fall. They will be in first grade next year while another and larger 
group of kindergarten age demands admission, and so the tidal wave 
of increased enrollments will mount over the next decade. 

5. Local boards of education, with varying foresight and degrees 
of success, have been trying since 1945 to catch up with needed school 
repair, construction, and equipment, but at best this is a slow process. 
It involves the use of public money that must be raised by taxation and 
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by bond issues which usually require a vote of the citizens of the dis- 
trict. All too often such referendums fail at first attempt and another 
year rolls by while an effort is made to help the people to understand 
and support the need. Some boards delayed going ahead in the hope 
that costs would go down—a vain hope, as we now know. Many boards 
found it necessary to revise their building estimates upward and to ask 
for more money, before they could complete what they had set out to 
do. In spite of 211 these difficulties, considerable progress was being 
made at a constantly accelerating rate, with fair prospect of correcting 
the shortage in school facilities before it was too late. 

6. Suddenly another and utterly disrupting factor entered the pic- 
ture. Came Korea, and the entrance of the United States upon a pro- 
gram of defense mobilization which you gentlemen know better than 

do has been steadily expanding ever since. School-board leaders 
saw at once that their race against time and the desperate need for 
school construction would become well-nigh hopeless unless they could 
proceed to follow through on the plans they had been making. A 
year ago they joined with numerous other. agencies in the formation 
of the National Conference for Mobilization of Education to do two 
things: First, cooperatively to insure the services of schools and col- 
leges to the defense effort in every way in which they might legiti- 
mately contribute; and, second, to arouse the American people to an 
awareness that education could not again be neglected and handi- 
eapped as it had been through the World War IT period without dire 
consequences to the future of our beloved country. 

Over the past 12 months public-school boards and the forces of 
education generally have striven valiantly to carry ott their plans for 
providing adequate facilities, but have discovered with growing dis- 
may that construction is gradually slowing down, or is standing still, 
or is not being permitted to start under the governmental restrictions 
on critical materials which have been imposed. That brings us down 
to the present moment. 

It is full time, gentlemen, that public attention be focused on the 
plight of the schools. This the Congress can bring about better than 
any other agency, and your subcommittee is the spark plug of that 
endeavor. No selfish or special. interest is here involved. Public 
education is the business of the people generally. It provides the 
surest means we have at our command that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will possess those basic skills and abilities combined 
with those qualities of character which will enable them to preserve 
and perpetuate our representative democracy. 

Only an informed, intelligent, and alert citizenry can continue to 
govern themselves successfully. Only through self-government can 
a people remain free. And only free men can hope to lead the world 
to ultimate security and peace. This is our deep-seated conviction as 
a people, though too often it is not borne out by word or deed. Many 
of our greatest leaders, however, both civil and military, have sounded 
the warning that to neglect our schools at 1 time when we need them 
most would constitute a victory by default for those forces in the world 
which are seeking to destroy us. In short, a strong and efficient sys- 
tem of universal public education is on a par with adequate military 
preparedness in the defense and safeguarding of our American way 
of life. 
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Unfortunately, when it has come right down to providing the means 
for maintaining our schools, this vision and the will to act have been 
conspicuously lacking in those exercising control. Nowhere has this 
lack been more marked, or more handicapping in its effect, than in 
the policy which has determined the allocation of critical materials 
for the construction and equipment of needed school facilities. Your 
committee will have before it the details of the demonstrated need 
which is manifest in the applications filed with the United States 
Office of Education as the authorized claimant agency for educational 
construction, equipment, and supply, and of the meager percentages 
of steel, copper, and aluminum which have been allocated to meet this 
need. The latest instance was the allocation of only 96.296 tons of 
steel for the first quarter of 1952 in the face of a firm estimate by the 
United States Office of Education for 255,400 tons, based on ap- 
provable applications in hand as of October 1. It is my understand- 
ing that the allocation of 96,296 tons was secured only after the Office 
of Education had vigorously appealed a tentative allocation of 81,000 
tons for the first quarter of 1952. But the total of 96,296 tons repre- 
sents less than 38 percent of the need, and the larger part of this allot- 
ment must be used to carry on the construction permitted during the 
fourth quarter of 1951, leaving only a few thousand tons against which 
to issue permits for new construction. 

In the hight of the current situation confronting boards of educa- 
tion and of the basic principles underlying the maintenance of an 
unimpaired system of education in this country, which IT have outlined 
above, the National School Boards Association protests the short- 
sighted and wholly unrealistic policy of doling out materials for edu- 
cational construction, in dribbles. If this policy continues, thousands 
of American children will soon be without the school facilities to which 
they are entitled. They cannot wait until we choose to provide for 
them. Day by day they are growing up. Our laws compel them to 
attend school. But if, when they arrive at the school house doors, 
they find no adequate provision for insuring their proper education, 
the result within a few years will be a disaster to our Nation the con- 
sequences of which will ve beyond calculation or repair. 

Boards of education do not arrive at the point of building schools 
until their constituencies are convinced beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the construction is necessary and have provided the legal means 
to accomplish it. There is little question of relative essentially 
among applications for school-building projects. They are all essen 
tial, and should not individually have to plead for the materials of 
construction. The Congress should make certain that the leaders of 
our governmental agencies are clearly instructed once and for all 
as to the essentiality of educational construction to the welfare of 
the Nation, and that they must make full provision therefor. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Tuttle, I want to thank you for your concise and 
to-the-point presentation of the situation. Mr. Morton, do you have 
any questions ? 

Mr. Morron. It is a very excellent statement and I also appreciate 
Mr. Tuttle’s appearance before the subcommittee. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Tackett, have you any questions ? 
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Mr. Tackxerr. I have nothing further to add, other than as you 
gentlemen have already stated that this has been a fine presentation. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Tuttle, we thank you. 

Mr. Turrie. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Baitry. Our next witness will be our colleague from Washing- 
ton, Congressman Tollefson. 

Mr. Touterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
received a letter a few days ago from the clerk of the committee sug- 
gesting that I obtain from the various school districts in my congres- 
sional district some data on the schools havine construction programs. 
I sought to obtain some statements, but today have only received one. 
Others will perhaps be forthcoming in the next few days, and I should 
like to ask permission of the committee to insert this particular state- 
ment in the record. 

I shall not read the statement, but I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to one or two facts contained in it which I think might 
be helpful to you. 

This district is similar to several others which are located in my 
area. I might say that I believe my congressional district, the area 
in which the school districts are located, have felt the impact of this 
situation such as no other congressional district in the country has— 
at least, I am led to believe that, based on the letters and telegrams 
I have received, and I believe that is true. 

In this particular school district, the Franklin Pierce school district 
402, in Pierce County, there are 800 students that have no high school 
facilities whatsoever. They are compelled to travel to an adjoining 
school district, or districts, which themselves are already overcrowded. 

In addition to those 800 high-school students that have no school 
facilities whatsoever there are a large number of grammar-school 
students that are inadequately housed, according to a survey made by 
Paul Jackson of the Federal Security Agency, just last fall. He 
found that there were 852 students in unsatisfactory housing—and 
talking about school facilities. He found them housed in churches, 
in the school basement, play sheds, and in attics. That figure has now 
increased to 1,007 children. 

This district, as I have said, is typical of several other districts in 
my area. 

Coming back to the question of steel: they have the money and are 
ready to build; they have put up some schools, but the other buildings 
they could not, because they cannot get steel. 

I am assured, incidentally, they will get an allocation probably 
for the first quarter in 1952, but in the meantime they have a serious 
problem in those districts. They have talked to me over the telephone 
and they all tell me they have the same problem; they have the money, 
they are ready to go, but they just cannot get the steel allocated. 

I trust that this committee will be able to induce the NPA to allo- 
cate a little more steel to the Office of Education for allocation to these 
school districts which are in dire need of new and additional school 
facilities. 
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[ want to compliment the committee for the grand job it is doing 
and has already done in this field. 

Mr. Battery. I thank you, Mr. Tollefson; we appreciate your com- 
ments. Your district is typical of many others throughout the coun- 
try that have felt the impact through Federal activities and other 
related problems facing them. I think you can rest assured that this 
committee has that in mind and will do everything within its power, 
possibly something in the way of legislation, that will help to solve this 
situation, 

Mr. Totterson. I think the chairman knows my sentiments prettv 
well. We have talked about this problem a great deal one time or 
another during the past 2 years; and may I say I think this committee 
has done a job which merits the thanks of the country and the school 
districts, in particular. 

Mr. Baitey. I got a brief insight into your situation when we con- 
ducted hearings in the Northwest several years ago, when the situation 
was bad and I know it has grown worse so far as critical materials 
are concerned, 

Mr. Toutuerson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. With your 
permission I will leave this statement of Mr. Ford for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Morris E. ForD, SUPERINTENDENT FRANKLIN PIERCE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 402, PIERCE CouNTY, WASH. 


The Franklin Pierce schools, located in Pierce County, Wash., direttly south 
of Tacoma and adjoining McChord Field Air Base, are directly affected by 
McChord Field, Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot, Madigan Hospital, and Fort Lewis. 
The Franklin Pierce school district 402 consists of Parkland, Midland, Central 
Avenue, and Collins communities. These schools were consolidated 3 years ago 
for the express purpose of building a high school. 

Growth in the district has been out of all proportion—from 1879 pupils on 
October 1, 1948, to $2,760 in attendance on October 1, 1951—an increase of 46.8 
percent over the 38-year period. The area next to McChord Field and Fert 
Lewis, from which children attend the Parkland School, has increased the popu- 
lation of this one school 109 percent in the past 7 years. 

Approximately 800 high-school students from this district are attending schools 
in Tacoma, Puyallup, and Clover Park, aggravating the already crowded condi- 
tions in those districts. In turn those districts must request help to house children 
who are rightfully entitled to attend a high school within their own home area. 

A survey completed October 10, 1951, shows 462 military-connected children are 
at present attending our schools. In addition, 88 pupils who were previously 
classed as military can no longer be placed in this category, due to the transfer 
of fathers to overseas duty. These 838 children are still a part of our problem, 
regardless of where their fathers are or how they may be classified. One hundred 
and eight children are still attending these schools as a direct result of activities 
of the United States. In all, slightly over 23 percent of our school population is 
directly connected with Government activities. 

Last school year, according to an inspection by Mr. Paul Jackson (Federal 
Security Agency, Seattle area), our district had 882 students in unsatisfactory 
housing. A low estimate at present would set this figure at about 1,007 children, 
housed in churches, school basements, playsheds, and attics. This condition exists 
after the district has added six rooms to the Parkland School, two rooms at 
Central Avenue and eight new rooms to the Midland School to replace a four- 
room frame structure which had been condemned before World War IT. 

On March 5, 1949, the people of the district voted a 50-mill special levy and 
a 5-percent (legal limit) bond issue for the express purpose of constructing a high 
school. One year later an additional 15 mills was voted. They were then con- 
fronted with a 2-year delay while waiting State matching money. We received 
this money on the first allocation after the State money was made available 
through the passage of a $40,000,000 State bond issue. 
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Our situation now stands—we have the money and the completed plans. We 
are ready to start building, but we have received no steel allocation. 

We must have an allocation of steel for our high school at once (CMP No. 836 
for Franklin Pierce High School), if we are to open any part of it for school 
next September. If steel is not available in the fourth quarter of this year, we 
should have an immediate allocation for the first quarter of 1952, which would 
enable us to call for bids and get some preliminaries out of the way. The opening 
of this high school would give immediate relief to the extent of seven rooms now 
occupied by the ninth grade in Midland and Parkland and might enable our 
grade schools to continue operation on a full-time basis until an additional grade 
school can be completed in the Parkland area. (A $453,000 Federal entitlement 
for the district was received, but no allocation has been made as yet.) 

Failure in securing such help can only mean the double-shifting of our schools 
and the collapse of morale in a district which has made every effort to meet a 
tough situation and take care of itself. Our people are losing faith in the entire 
program, and, unless some immediate progress is produced, cannot be expected 
to continue their efforts in an attempt to keep up with a situation brought on 
directly and indirectly by the growth of Government installations in our area. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY WIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Battery. The Chair recognizes our colleague and member of this 
committee, Mr. Weir, who has with him two members of boards of 
education in the State of Minnesota. We are glad to have Mr. Wier 
with us, and will ask him to introduce his friends to the committee. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
deeply interested in this, as the rest of the Members of Congress are. 
I have five school districts in my congressional district that are now 
confronted with this fourth-quarter cut, schools that are either to 
be put under construction or are under construction and now find 
themselves confronted with a lay-over until perhaps the next quarter 
before they have the available steel. So I join with you in trying to 
solve this problem of providing steel which is so essential to the needs 
of the school districts in this country. 

It so happened that this morning I met two of my constituents who 
were in the city of Washington attending the dentist convention. 
Professionally they are dentists, but as members of the community 
adjoining Minneapolis, they are also interested in education and are 
members of school boards. 

For the record I would like to have them come forward and intro- 
duce themselves and to say a few words in behalf of the community 
in which they are interested, concerning the pressing problems facing 
the schools. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK HOSTERMAN, ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 


Mr. Wier. I would like to introduce to the committee first, Dr. 
I'rank Hosterman, of Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Dr. Hosrerman. Mr. Chairman, we have the same problem you 
have. I come from a suburb of Minneapolis, the population of which 
has increased tremendously. We lack facilities for our schools. We 
have, as Mr. Wier has stated, a building three-fourths completed and 
we cannot get the copper to complete it. 

We have another building on the construction line, with funds ready 
to start a new building, and we cannot do anything about it because of 
the lack of steel. 
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I hope the committee can come to our assistance. 
Mr. Bamtry. Thank you very much, Dr. Hosterman. 
Dr. Hosterman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. A. MacQUEEN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Wier. Next, Mr. Chairman, I want you to hear from Dr. Mac- 
(Jueen. 

Dr. MacQueen. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
are faced with a similar situation as these gentlemen have described. 
We have a large grade school under construction and we were hoping 
to get the necessary amount of steel that is needed for building rooms, 
but cannot get it. 

We have an old high school, a small high school, built in 1908, whicli 
is inadequate. We have a population which is growing by leaps and 
bounds, due to the war effort and other community activities centered 
around the city of Minneapolis, particularly the Minneapolis Moline 
plant which is doing a lot of war work. Families are moving in and 
children come bouncing on us. The classes are all overcrowded and 
as soon as we get the new building completed, we will start looking 
for another spot to build another one, some other place in the district. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batter. Thank you, Dr. MacQueen. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have these two constitu- 
ents here to take part in this discussion. We have discussed the prob- 
lem in the past. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you very much, Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR V. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MIDWEST CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Bartey. Our next witness is Mr. Oscar Rose, superintendent 
of schools of Midwest City, Okla. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
short statement that I want to read to you, but I want to make a few 
comments in addition. 

Lam Oscar V. Rose, superinendent of schools at Midwest City, Okla. 
The Oklahoma City air matériel area is located wholly within this 
school district. of Midwest City, and at the present time employs 
25,000 civilians and some 3,000 military personnel. Mor than half of 
this employment load has been added within the past 18 months, or 
since the present stepped-up defense activity on the part of our Na- 
tional Government. Since the establishment of this installation the 
school attendance has increased from 225 pupils to more than 5,100; 
2,700 of this increase has occurred during the past three school years. 

This increased pupil load certainly emphasizes the urgent need for 
the construction of school facilities, and I am certain that this situa- 
tion maintains in many, many other school districts throughout the 
Nation. 

And may I interpolate that in a school district affected by Federal 
activities we do have a dual problem, as you have heard. There is a 
great backlog of financing throughout the Nation for the building of 
schools if steel is available. We have two problems. One the problem 
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of funds, and the other of steel, and I do want to say, as I will say more 
fully later, that we will appreciate any‘assistance you can give, and 
we appreciate the assistance which has come to us in the past from this 
committee’s efforts. 

It has been my pleasure to work rather closely with the administra- 
tion of schools such as Midwest City as well as with another subeom- 
mittee having the same distinguished chairman as now heads this 
subcommittee. From this previous association and effort came Public 
Law $15 to provide hope for needed school buildings through Federal 
financial assistance. ‘To my certain knowledge, however, this hope 
has vanished in many instances because critical materials such as steel, 
copper, and aluminum cannot be obtained even with the rating avail- 
able under the present allocation program. 

The 1st of August a permit for the construction of 13 classrooms, 
together with an allocation of 18.5 tons of reinforcing steel during the 
third quarter of 1951 was issued by the United States Office of Kdu- 
cation. The contractor was ready to begin and ordered this steel from 
his supplher, W. & W. Steel Co., of Oklahoma City. On August 6 he 
received the following letter: 

August 6, 1951. 
HUGHES CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Box 268, Edmond, Okla. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to acknowledge your letter of August 1, 1951, in which 
you were advising us that the above job carried a DO F3 3Q51 rating and alloca- 
tion. 

In our letter to you of July 31, 1951, we requested this allocation to be ex- 
tended to us for use during the first quarter of 1952. The reason for this is due 
to the fact that the rolling schedule of our mills are closed during the third 
and fourth quarters of this year; therefore, the third quarter rating is of no 
value and we would appreciate your securing this first quarter allotment for 
us. 

When you have received this allotment, we would like to ask that you certify 
it as follows: 

F3-1Q52, certified under Reg. ———— 
(Signed) ———- —— 

We will appreciate your prompt attention to this matter. 

Very truly yours, 


W. & W. STEEL Co., 
R. C. Kemp, 
Sales Manager. 

Copy to Hudgins, Thompson & Ball, architects. 

Due to the fact that this contractor had purchased considerable steel 
from this company, and with faith that rescheduling could be effected, 
we were able to get this small amount of steel from the inventory of the 
steel company, and construction was not delayed. Thus, these 13 
classrooms will be occupied before Christmas, whereas we would have 
had no hope for their use during the current school year. Most school 
districts have not been so fortunate in this respect and as a result, 
school construction is virtually at a standstill. 

As I see it, there is only one sure solution to this problem and that 
is for the National Production Authority to assign a greater amount 
of critical materials to the United States Office of Education, the 
claimant agency for education. They do a lot of talk, but actually 
that is the crux of the problem. 

I believe that the evidence submitted to this subcommittee and a 
thorough investigation of the operation of the United States Office 
of Education will show conclusir ely that this agency has done the very 
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best it could to meet the urgent needs and demands made upon it for 
critical materials within the limits of its supply. The National 
Production Authority and the Congress, if necessary, will simply have 
to decide whether it wants automobiles, household appliances, com- 
mercial buildings, and so forth—or school buildings. 

I am certain that the citizenry—and I believe I am speaking for 
the citizens at the local level—have decided and will decide on the 
needed school buildings. This conclusion and desire of the local 
people cannot be sidetracked much longer. They know and they can 
see that many uses are being made of these critical materials which 
are much less essential than the local need for school buildings. I do 
not believe there are many school districts or many people who can 
look about them without seeing many other buildings, buildings in 
which steel is being used, and buildings of other descriptions that 
are not near so essential to the community as is the school building. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we just cannot keep that up. 

No amount of explaining can long avert an explosion on the part of 
the local people against such an operation which defeats this Nation- 
wide common interest. 

I know that an individual in a community will become interested 
as an individual in constructing a commercial building, which has 
as its objective, certainly, providing service to the community and 
which has a personal interest which will arouse a pressure. But the 
citizenry sooner or later comes to life and asserts its needs. That is 
the reason I made the statement. 

And I want to say this, that I have not heard any criticism at the 
local level concerning the conservation of critical materials needed in 
our war effort, but on the other hand in every community we find steel 
being used which we feel is less essential than school buildings. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, I want to say, this is not said with any 
thought of tickling your ego, but that I think this subcommittee is, 
in my judgment, the most important committee meeting on Capitol 
Hill this morning. On its deliberation rests the question of whether 
the public will accept the controls necessary to met our national 
emergency. The public will accept, graciously, the controls necessary 
to meet our national defense if these are not accompanied with such 
a lack of discretion in evaluating nondefense needs as the testimony 
before you shows to be the case. Let us hope that those in charge 
may realize the great force education plays in our national defense, 
and assign to it a more adequate supply of critical materials, together 
with a priority rating in keeping with this importance. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. May I inquire, Mr. Rose, if the 13 classrooms you 
spoke about are the result of the operation of Public Law 815 ? 

Mr. Rost. They are. And I might add, however, that in addition 
to the 2,700 children we have had a little over 1,100 this year for 
whom we have had to provide school buildings and 650 others that 
were taken out of that school. So we are faced with the problem of 
providing school facilities for 1,800 children since June, with the 
coming attendance of some 3,100 last year, which is about a 60 per- 
cent increase. 

Mr. Battery. One more question, Mr. Rose: at the time my sub- 
committee visited Midwest City we found an old dilapidated build- 
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ing, Government building, patched up for a school building in close 
proximity to the jet Air Force base. I think some 500 children 
were there. 

Mr. Rose. About 650. 

Mr. Barry. Six hundred and fifty children. Has that hazard been 
removed as yet ? 

Mr. Rose. It has for only one reason, not because we did not need 
it, but because it had to be transferred. The Government said they 
were going to take it back from us under the war defense program, 
so we had to vacate it on the 25th of October and have had to take 
eare of the 650 children. 

Mr. Barter. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Bamtry. The chair would like to note the presence of some addi- 
tional Members of Congress, who may desire to make statements. I 
am sure all of you appreciate the problem that confronts the commit- 
tee, with the heavy schedule that we have before us, and I am going 
to ask them to be as brief as possible, but at the same time try to 
give us the facts. 

At this time I will call on another member of our committee, Hon. 
Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
highly satisfactory to me as a member of the full committee to know 
that Chairman Barden has selected members of the committee so 
capable to hold hearings on this most important situation. It has been 
a pleasure to work with the members of the committee, and I know 
how conscientious it will be about this important matter. 

As superintendent of schools during the last war I feel that I am in 
a very informative position to state that during the last war, when 
materials were critically short, in my opinion other projects received 
such materials that were not nearly as important as housing the school 
children in the United States, 

Mr. Battery. Back at that time, Congressman Kearns, if you will 
allow me to interpolate; during World War II we had a priority 
rating for schools. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, but we had too many sidetracks; often materials 
were sidetracked and we never got them; they were diverted to places 
other than schools, which did not get them. We went through a ter- 
rific time in trying to house the influx of children coming into places 
where they were going to have Government construction. 

We are undertaking a new building now and we have to have some 
help. And may I say we are facing a very discouraging situation 
today. This NPA set-up down here—and I have a lot of good friends 
working in that department, but nevertheless I feel there are so man 
people getting steel who are not entitled to it through the NPA. It 
seems that is one of the reasons why the NPA was set up, in my opinion, 
to give a lot of steel to people who were not entitled to steel, when, 
if they had kept the books open, if the companies could have kept 
their books open with the steel mills in this country, they could have 
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allotted steel to the construction program and to institutions and 
factories and so on where it was needed, and not have had so much. 
of the tonnage diverted, in my opinion, where it is needlessly going. 

You know, when your subcommittee was up in Boston you saw steel, 
cargoes of steel going to north Africa, and when you got to New 
York you saw boatloads of steel going to Africa, and to other foreign 
places—enough steel going to Africa that they will not be able to 
use it until 1965, but yet we cannot get steel here for our schools. 

I have a problem in a town just outside Erie, Pa., a high school, 
combined high school and elementary school, requiring 18.5 tons of 
steel, and they cannot get the steel. 

I have another problem in my district where a contractor will not 
take the business because he says he cannot get steel. I understand 
through the NPA you can get all the requirements you need for 
churches, to construct or complete church buildings, but you cannot 
get steel for schools. 

One district was told, when they made an application, that they 
were four thousand, six hundred and seventy-second on the list—“and 
I do not think you will ever build your schoolhouse.” 

Now, I think it is time that some of these fellows in the NPA are 
told that, after all, the Congress authorized some of these agencies, 
and they should listen to some reasonable presentation as to what 
the needs are, and I do not know any committee any better qualified 
to do that than this one. 

Mr. Bary. Will the gentleman be willing to accompany this 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will do whatever I can. 

Mr. Battey. We may need some moral support. 

Thank you very much, Congressman Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Battery. I understand that Mr. Bakewell had to leave, and has 
left a statement which he would like to have made a part of the record. 

Without objection, it is included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear before this committee in order to 
call the committee's attention to the critical situation with regard to school con- 
struction existing in the district which I have the honor to represent. As the 
committee well knows, this situation results from the shortage of strategie mate- 
rial caused by the international crisis. I appear before you today in behalf of 
the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, at the request of the president of 
that board. I also appear before you in behalf of the director of the archdiocesan 
Catholic high schools of the city of St. Louis and of the parochial schools of the 
city of St. Louis. 

On May 1, 1951, the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis presented its 
recommendation for certain emergency critical school-building needs. This was 
submitted to the citizens of St. Louis in the form of a bond issue. The building 
program was approved by the citizens’ advisory committee to the board of educa- 
tion and the Governmental Research Institute. The recommendations were for 
eight elementary schools for Negro pupils, one elementary school for white pupils, 
replacement of wooden portable buildings for two elementary schools, the erection 
of a new technical high school for white students, addition to Negro high school, 
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replacement of one Negro elementary school housed in wooden portable buildings, 
the construction of a gymnasium-auditorium for a technical high school. 

The new schools proposed are located in defense-housing areas which have 
sprung up since World War II. One of these elementary schools will serve more 
than 500 two- or three-bedroom homes. 

In many instances the construction work on schools has been commenced and 
then halted because of the critical shortage of essential materials. The com- 
missioner of school buildings of the city of St. Louis has made applications in an 
least eight instances for material rating No. 5 for construction work which had 
been started pursuant to the program outlined above. In one instance of a Negro 
technical high school the building was constructed for and had approximately 
283 students when it first opened more than 40 years ago. At the present time 
there are in excess of 1,050 students attending this same school. Another Negro 
high school had a capacity of 1,218. At present, however, its enrollment for this 
fall totals 2,077. The capacity of another Negro high school was computed at 
1,260. At present there are enrolled in this school 2,571. 

This committee can readily realize, I am sure, that this overcrowding presents 
a serious safety hazard in the event of fire or other catastrophes. 

The veteran-training program authorized by Congress must be carried on in 
two shifts after the regular school day because of the fact that in these buildings 
which I have mentioned auditoriums are inadequate to seat more than one-half 
of the persons enrolled in the training program. 

Because of the fact that an old technical high school has been converted to a 
Negro high school, it is immediately imperative that two new technical high 
schools be constructed in the St. Louis area. 

The laws of Missouri require that all schools deriving tax revenue must be 
operated under a plan of segregation of the two races. The members of this 
committee are, I am sure, aware of the requirement that where segregation 
prevails there must be a provision of equal facilities for each race. 

The Board of Education of the City of St. Louis carries on an extensive 
technical-training program. This program provides skilled artisans necessary 
to carry on the industrial activities of a large industrial area such as St. Louis. 
Under present circumstances Negro workers and other potential skilled crafts- 
men cannot receive training because there are no facilities in which to give them 
training. Therefore, the productive capacity of these workers as well as their 
contribution to defense industry and the industrial welfare of the Nation is 
limited. 

Just recently, three large housing projects were approved and authorized for 
the city of St. Louis. These are to be built in area where overcrowded condi- 
tions already prevail in the schools. It is easy to foresee the impossible situation 
which will result unless present facilities are expanded and new ones added. 

Enrollment in the Negro elementary schools in the metropolitan area of St. 
Louis has risen from 5,800 in 1915 to 22,000 this fall. The Governmental 
Research Institute estimates that the figure will reach 28,200 by 1958. 

It is recognized by educational authorities that the teacher-pupil ratio should 
never be below 36 to 1. Every teacher should certainly have a classroom. At 
the present time St. Louis has 498 regular classrooms in the Negro elementary 
schools. In order to obtain a 36-to-1 ratio, at least 112 additional rooms are 
necessary. 

The board of edueation realized that instruction contemplated must be done 
on property now owned by the board, as the board did not have sufficient revenue 
to acquire new sites. The recently approved bond issue voted by the city of 
St. Louis, however, will enable the board to purchase new sites for the schools 
which are so badly needed. St. Louis needs every consideration in the alloca- 
tion of controlled-materials-plan rating numbers and the allocation of materials 
for school buildings. 

The situation with regard to parochial elementary schools and archdiocesan 
high schools is similar to the problem faced by the public schools. The problem 
confronting the board of education is made much simpler by virtue of the fact 
that many thousands of the children and adolescents in St. Louis are educated 
in these chureh-operated schools. If the parochial and archdiocesan schools 
are unable to open new schools or expand the existing ones in order to take care 
of the increased population, the problem of the board of education will become 
proportionately greater. Therefore, statements made with regard to the need 
of material for the public schools apply equally to the parochial elementary 
schools and archdiocesan high schools. 

The young people of this Nation constitute its future hope. If we are to have 
a great Nation, our children must have an adequate education. Unless building 
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material is made available in the immediate future for school construction, our 
children cannot be adequately educated. Therefore, I most earnestly entreat 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this committee to recommend legislation 
which will insure the continuity of our educational system by enabling the school 
boards throughout the country to cope with the present problem by providing for 
facilities which will enable our young people to obtain a decent education. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Battery. At this time the committee will have pleasure in 
hearing from Congressman Bennett, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I deeply appreciate your 
allowing me this opportunity to testify as to some of the problems 
which have arisen with regard to school and university construction 
in the district which I represent. 

I understand that the University of Florida has already submitted 
a written statement as to the problems which it is facing in the con- 
struction of a dormitory at that institution in Gainesville, Fla. I have 
contacted the officials here in Washington about this situation and 
have learned that, as matters now stand, there is very little proba- 
bility that the university will receive any steel at all until the third 
quarter of 1952 

Mr. Battey. May I say, Mr. Bennett, that I have the communication 
to which you refer, and it will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to is printed in this record at p. 93.) 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the fact that this dormitory project has been determined 
to be one of military importance, I think that this is a rather serious 
situation, The project is to provide housing for 610 students, and a 
loan of $1,998,000 has already been approved for it through the facili- 
ties of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The university of- 
ficials understood that the approval by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under Public Law 475 of the Eighty-first Congress gave them 
a priority in which there would be no difficulty in securing steel, this 
priority being granted because of defense relationship, as will be 
shown by the material submitted by the University of Florida. 

I have spent a great deal of time before various Government agen- 
cies in an effort to secure steel not only for the University of Florida 
but for elementary schools in the district which I represent. In fact, 
most of the time has been spent with regard to elementary schools. 
The greatest single problem is the school program in Duval County, 
Fla., which involves many schools and a need for thousands of tons 
of steel. Long before the Korean war, Duval County decided to 
bring its sc schools to a better level and passed a $14, 000,000 bond issue. 
Most of the money, incidentally, is going to Negro schools. All of 
these schools in Duval County are greatly needed due to the increased 
population, a great deal of which has been brought about by military 
installations. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that there are thousands of stu- 
dents in Duval County who are the children of military personnel 
brought in on account of the present emergency. Many schools run 
in shifts. 
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The situation outlined in Duval County has a lesser parallel in Clay 
County, where we are having considerable difficulty in getting sufti- 
cient steel to provide schools which are made necessary in large part 
because of military personnel recently coming to the area. 

There is need for steel in the Bell School in Gilchrist County and at 
other locations, but the above situations are the most acute ones 
which have come to my attention. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will be able to find some solution 
to this very important problem. 

And may I add, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Education 
and Labor, as one of the other gentlemen has said, is one of the most 
important committees, and is perhaps dealing with the most important 
problem we have before us at this time. We all realize the problems 
connected with this emergency, and we appreciate the work of this 
committee in dealing with this problem. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Brnnrrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. The committee appreciates the comments you have 
made, and realizes the seriousness of the situation. I can assure you 
that the committee will do everything within its power to bring about 
a correction of this situation. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. I appreciate your letting me come be- 
fore you this morning. j 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. HESELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Barry. At this time we will hear from another colleague, Con- 
gressman Heselton of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hesevtron. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to congratulate the 
committee for the manner in which it is conducting these studies and 
for the attention it is giving to the problem. 

I have had some 8 or 10 or more instances where the Office of Edu- 
cation has been of much help, but I have found that usually they are 
limited because of the cut-backs which have been encountered in the 
cut-off. 

Only yesterday I had occasion to talk to the agency concerning a 
very important project in a city in my district, which is complicated 
by the fact that Westover Field adjoins it, where we have a great 
many Federal personnel—Air Force personnel—there; and, undoubt- 
edly, a great many more will come in. 

They started a project in December of 1950 and got some materials, 
and they want to complete it. They had an estimate that they would 
need between 13,000 and 14,000 pounds of copper. When the archi- 
tect came before them he was told he would have to cut out all steel, 
and reduce copper to approximately 8,000 pounds. I talked to them 
over the telephone day before yesterday and pointed out it was almost 
impossible to find any substitute for the type of thing the copper was 
to be used for. 
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I have now been informed, subject to correction later this morning, 
that they will not be able to get more than a few ounces of copper, 
due to the cut-back. What they will do to other metals, I do not 
know. But in the over-all I understand—and I am not too familiar 
with the copper situation except to know that it is in short supply, 
as is aluminum, of course—but on the steel side I notice that not 
over one-half of 1 percent of the steel that is to be available will 
be available for the first part of 1952 for allotment to school con- 
struction of any kind. 

It does seem to me that there is a possibility that in some other 
programs—and I have supported many of them, particularly in the 
security program—but it seems to me there are some places, while 
important, that are not as important as the schools, such as providing 
trucks and jeeps to South America. 

I have asked some of the agencies involved if there is anyone that 
was undertaking a comprehensive over-all study. 

I, too, wish to compliment this committee on the work it is doing, 
and to assure you I am perfectly willing to cooperate in every way. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Heselton. Do I understand that, out 
of the civilian pool, certain allotments not connected with defense 
are being made to other countries under our ECA program ? 

Mr. Hesevron. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I simply know that 
from a cursory examination of the hearings I found a tabulation of 
trucks, jeeps, and automobiles that were to be procured for use in 
South American countries, and I will be glad to furnish the com- 
mittee with the factual information that I get from looking into that. 

It is my recollection that something like twice the present inventory 
was involved, and it just seems to me that many of these items could 
at least be deferred until provision has been made for schools. 

Mr. Battery. Weappreciate very much your comments, Mr. Heselton. 
I think the committee realizes the problem which faces the country, 
and we will do everything we can. 

Mr. Heserron. I am sure you will, and I want to assure you I will 
cooperate with you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Battry. The committee will be glad to hear at this time from 
our colleague from Arizona, Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very glad that I 
received an invitation to appear this morning, and I hope, with your 
permission, that I may add some material facts for which I have 
written and do not have with me this morning. 

I do want to say to the committee, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
quite a bit of school problems now, but most of it prospective, in my 
valley and in my congressional district. It is for that that I appear 
before you today to ask your help in getting a proper allotment of 
steel and other critical materials. 

We have, for instance, a consolidated school known as the Dicy 
School, just west of Phoenix, where they had a fire recently and must 
replace a large part of their plant. 

We have another. problem in the growing town of Mesa, which you 
will recall, where they were about ready to begin the construction 
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of a high school and where they are going to be harassed by lack of 
materials, I am sure. 

Then, also, in the public school district of Wilson, just outside 
of Phoenix, and another district right near the biggest air base, at 
Williams Field; also at Avondale, they are crowded as a result of 
the war impact. 

All of these districts are either planning to build, or have issued 
bonds to provide for the building of schools and that sort of thing. 

I have written to the State superintendent of public instruction 
asking for an over-all picture of their needs. 

Mr. Baitey. When that data arrives, Congressman Murdock, will 
you supply it to the committee so it can be included in our official 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Murpock. | will be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, and I 
wish to thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Bartry. We appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Murpockx. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: I appreciated very much the opportunity to appear 
before the subcommittee a few days ago with respect to the need for priorities 
for school construction purposes. 

At that time I indicated that I would file with the committee some sta- 
tistics relative to the school construction program in the State of Arizona, 
and I am enclosing herewith those statistics, together with a letter from Mr. 
Myron R. Holbert, assistant superintendent of public instruction for the State 
of Arizona. I would be glad to have this material made part of the hearings, 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. Murdock, Member of Congress. 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Phoenix, October 18, 1951. 
Hon. JoHn R. MurRDOcK, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murbock: Enclosed is a recap taken from a survey last 
spring of anticipated building during the school vear 1951-52. 

Many of these schools are not from federally impacted areas but their growth 
has been much higher than normal increase of previous years. Of necessity 
they are forced to build this year, as many of them are now on double session. 

The information we have gives square footage, approximate cost, and pupil 
capacity. I have had Mr. Edward Varney, of Varney Associates, help compute 
amount of steel tonnage and pounds of copper necessary for the construction of 
these schools listed in this report. 

At the moment, Mr. Varney advises that he has seven buildings under contract 
with applications in Washington for priority to obtain steel and copper, from 
which he has heard nothing. Within the next week or so he will file five additional 
applications for new district school construction for critical materials. 

This is just one architectural firm and I have not had time to contact others 
who are building schools in Arizona, but I believe Mr. Varney’s problem will 
indicate the situation of other architectural firms. You can see the matter is 
serious as far as Arizona is concerned. 

We sincerely appreciate your efforts and the time you take from a very busy 
schedule to request permission to appear before the committee to help in getting 
the desired critical materials for schoolhouse construction. 
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I would appreciate being advised as to the progress of the committee in obtain- 
ing sufficient steel and copper for schoolhouse construction, as it is of vital 
interest to all districts shown on the enclosed report. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Myron R. HOLBert, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


Needed housing and contemplated elementary and secondary construction, 
Arizona 


Critical materials under priority 


School 





Approxi- | Stee}, tons | COPPE | Estimated Pupil 

mate eded pounds eather 

square feet sh needed cost capacity 
Tempe School District No. 3 19, 000 66.5 3, 800. 0 $300, 000 540 
Parker School District No. 27-- - 11, 586 40.5 7 abica 165, 000 240 
Tueson Sehool District No. 1 300, 000 1, 050. 0 60, 000. 0 3, 000, 000 9, 000 
Arlington School District No. 47 5, 200 18. 2 1, 040.0 100, 000 120 
Bullhead City-Mohave No. 15 5, 600 19.6 1, 120.0 96, 000 136 
Phoenix Union High Schools 19, 820 69.4 3, 964.0 300, 000 360 
Parker High School 19, 408 67.9 f j 75, 000 2K) 
Holbrook Public Schools 35, 000 122.5 7; , 000 300 
Flagstaff High and Elementary No. 1- 37, 416 131.0 zz , 719 630 
Glendale Elementary No, 40 17, 500 61.3 3, § . 785 | 420) 
Coolidge Elementary No. 21_-- 44, (14 154.0 8, 000 1, 710 
Avondale Elementary No, 44-- 21, 770 76. 2 4, 5, 000 360 
Osborne School No. 8 76, 770 268. 7 5, 78, 613 900 

Amphitheater Elementary and High No. 4 

and 10 ; 120, 000 325, 000 1, 000 
Sunnyside Elementary, Tucson 64, 580 $52, 000 1, 680 
Puerco Elementary No. 18 24, 550 2. 000 200 
Glendale Union High School 33, 000 , 000 375 
Roosevelt School No. 66 21, 520 5. 000 570 
Murphy Schoo] No, 21 13, 871 50, 000 270 
Dysart School No. 89 15, 000 75, 000 385 
Thatcher School No. 4 ; 10, 000 000 200 
Tolleson School No. 17 7, 775 000 210 
Casa Grande Elementary. -—_-.- 29, 400 000 824 
Balsz School No. 31 33, 000 000 400 
Isaac School No. 5 46, 385 000 O00 
Alhambra School Elementary 14, 000 2, 800. 0 130, 000 200 
Phoenix Elementary No. 1 56, 292 11, 258. 4 570, 000 970 
Chandler Elementary No, 80 45, 650 9, 130.0 485, 000 600 
Wilson Elementary No. 7 32, 828 6, 565. 6 362, 000 690 
Antelope Union High 40, 000 8, 000. 0 400, 000 200 
Madison School No. 38 18, 000 3, 600.0 250, 000 20) 
Littleton School No. 65-. 4, 800 960. 0 10, 000 105 
Washington Elementary No. 6 : 44, 308 8, 861.6 475, 000 750 
Creighton Elementary No, 14 68, S29 13, 765.8 8&0, 000 960 
Safford Elementary No. 1 22, 000 77.0 4, 400.0 200, OOO 500 
Mesa Elementary No, 4 106, 000 $71.0 21, 200. ( 1, 062, 004 1, 500 
Tempe High Schoo} 91, 000 318.5 18, 200.0 910. 000 1. 000 
Sloy Elementary No. 11 28 000) OR, 0 5, 600.0 259, (4) 500 
Fowler Elementary No. 45 4.750 16.6 950. 0 17, 500 69 
Kyrene Elementary No. 28 41, 000 14.0 00. 0 40, 000 60 
Grand Canyon Elementary No, 4 6, 600 a3 1 1, 326.0 112. 000 60 
Window Rock Elementary and Hig! &0, 849 283.0 16, 169.8 1, 000, 000 R00 
Potal ; 2 1, 700, O71 5, 950. 0 340, 014.2 | 19. 646.617 31. IRA 


A recap of the totals above shows the following situation facing Arizona schools 
today: 


Square feet of classroom facilities needed 1, 700, 071 
Children in overerowded classrooms, double session, substandard 

facilities 31, 285 
Estimated cost of needed school facilities, 1951-52 $19, 646, 617 
Tons of steel needed based on above-quoted square footage based 

on 3.5 tons per 1,000 square feet 5, 950 
Pounds of copper needed based on above-quoted square footage 

based on 200 pounds per 1,000 square feet 7 340, O14 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Batrey. At this time we will be glad to hear from our colleague 
from Michigan, Mr. Louis Rabaut. ; 

Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not 
think there was any more important thing done in this Congress than 
the action of the chairman of the full committee in appointing this 
subcommittee to deal with this integrated problem. 

We are here because of the interest in the schools of the country 
in their relationship at this time to war effort. War deals with prob- 
lems of yesterday, but the school deals with the problems of tomorrow. 
It is the development of the children of the country. 

I do not want to get too far in my talk to the committee, based upon 
the allocation of steel to any part of industry, because, after all, steel 
comes out of one bucket. It depends upon how it is fabricated. 

There was some mention made here about the automobile business. 
The automobile is the goose that lays the golden egg in this country; 
it creates, for instance, the garages, the highways, the stop-and-go 
system, the modern transportation, trucks, the very wings of indus- 
try; the very sinews of war are connected to the automobile industry. 

Coming from Detroit and the vicinity of the automobile industry as 
I do, I would be remiss if I were not to say a few words favorable to 
the giant industry of America. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure the Congressman realizes that the members 
of the subcommittee appreciate the importance of the automobile in- 
dustry, but if you will allow me to interpose this suggestion, as I indi- 
cated yesterday in the hearings, it would accomplish little to build 
busses for the transportation of school children if we had no place to 
take them. 

Mr. Rapavt. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to conserve the time of the committee, if I may, by sub- 
mitting to you statements furnished me. One is by George Schulz, 
of the board of education of the city of Detroit, wherein he sets out 
the requirements of the city in its building program of schools, the 
necessity for expanding their facilities, and how many schools are 
affected. 

There are also four or five private institutions of Detroit which have 
submitted information, which I very gladly submit to the committee, 
and that I know the committee will give favorable consideration to 
them, because, in all justice, they provide education. 

I thank the committee for inviting me here to say something in be- 
half of the children of the Nation and the institutions which provide 
service for them. 

Mr. Batter. Let me say to the gentleman that the study being con- 
ducted by the committee is not confined to any one class of schools. 

Mr. Rasavr. I know that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barter. But to the over-all general school problem. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will leave this statement 
with the committee. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 

OcTOBER 17, 1951. 
George Schulz, Board of Education, City of Detroit 

Mumford High School addition serves area 2 by 5 miles. Nine thousand three 
hundred and ten families in 19389; eighteen thousand, nine hundred and ten in 
1945; twenty-seven thousand, eight hundred and eighty-three in 1951. Enroll- 
ment now, 1,900; will reach 2,700 by February 1953. At present only 40 class- 
rooms in building. Case No. 1,071. Third part planned this year held up for 
materials. 

Grant elementary addition, serves area including Federal housing project. 
Total enrollment of 734 includes 450 from housing project. All eighth graders 
have to be transported over 2 miles to find classroom space. Case No. 1,100. 

McFarlane Elementary addition, enrollment of 770 and 130 on one-half day 
sessions. Eighth graders must attend in another district of city. Case No. 
1,089. 

Ford Elementary addition, enrollment of 701 but 126 others have to be trans- 
ported over 2 miles to find classroom space. Case No. 1,099. 

McLean Elementary (new): To serve pupils now being transported to an- 
other school which in turn has 210 on one-half day sessions and averages 50 
pupils in classrooms of 660 square feet. Present enrollments in these areas 
will double in next 4 years. Case No. 1,070. 

Jeffries Elementary (new): ‘Total of 298 pupils now served in 7 rooms in 
frame temporary buildings. Seventy-three on one-half day sessions and an- 
other two hundred and ninety-nine being transported 2 miles to find classroom 
space. Case No. 1,069. 

The school program for the fiscal year 1951-52 covers 10 elementary schools, 
buildings and additions and 1 greatly needed high school building. Approvals 
were received for five elementary school additions. Assurance of approval 
obtained September 18 for one additional high school addition and four addi- 
tional elementary school buildings from Office of Education pending allocation 
of materials from NPA which appeared to be forthcoming. Application filed 
July 18. Allocation received by Office of Education less than one-half required 
to maintain school building program of nation and resulted in reclassification of 
all buildings into five different categories, and in the interpretation the Office of 
Education dropped Detroit schools to fourth classification. 

As you know, schools are greatly needed in Detroit and to complete program 
requires approximately 1,093 tons of various types of steel plus allocations of 
copper and aluminum. Total approximate tonnage applied for this vear, 1951-52, 
2,285 tons. Building program 1952-53 no doubt will require approximately 
equivalent tonnage on basis of funds available, under Detroit's five-year special 
assessment voted by people for school construction. 

Would hope Defense Production Administration would permit self-authoriza- 
tion under CMP Regulation 6 of total of 50 tons instead of two tons for schools. 
We believe this would relieve Office of Education of overwhelming amount of 
paper work. CMP Regulation 6 allows self-authorization for industrial plants up 
to 25 tons. 

Rev. John C. Jordan. 

St. Joan of Are Parish, 21620 Mack Avenue, St. Clair Shores, Mich.: Combined 
church and educational project. NPA case 14204 CCD, J—-10580. Wish to build 
superstructure of a basement built 2 years ago. At that time money was not 
available to complete the building. While this upper story is planned in the form 
of an auditorium, it will be used as a church for many years. Present church 
facilities outgrown, and the use of this new structure as a church will make the 
old building available for classrooms which are very badly needed. It would cost 
more to build the required classrooms than it would to build this auditorium type 
of church, which is to be of the simplest kind of fireproof construction. At pres- 
ent, two buildings are used for church services, the basement and the older tem- 
porary church. Both of the buildings will later be used for school purposes: 
the older building will provide five classrooms and the basement will provide 
some classrooms and also can be used for lunech-room purposes. It is already 
equipped with kitchen accommodations. Six hundred and fifty children now 
earry lunch and at present they have to eat in their classrooms. Sixty-five will 
graduate from eighth grade in June 1952 and about two hundred will be admitted 
for the first grade in September 1952. In order to get this building ready for the 
fall school term in 1952, a start should be made immediately. All of the steel 
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would not be required for a few months, but it would have to be assured in 
order to award a contract. 
Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, C. S. 8S. P. 

Holy Ghost Fathers Mission Seminary, 4133 Washtenaw Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Case No. 3464, started project first week of June and about 70 percent 
finished. Present facilities, fire hazard. State fire marshal gave permission 
reluctantly to use present make-shift quarters. Do not need steel for completion, 
but electricians and plumbers need a limited amount of critical material, as well 
as the roofers. 

Very Rev. C. C. McHale, O. S. A. 

Austin High School, “tin Whittier, Grosse Pointe Park 30, Mich. 
School district No. 2 

Harper Woods, Wayne County, Detroit 24, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF MELVILLE J. HOMFELD, DISTRICT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


Mr. Battery. Our next witness will be Mr. Melville Homfeld, from 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

Mr. Homreitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
present by accident, not by design. Some 2 or 3 weeks ago I received 
a letter in Menlo Park, as district superintendent of schools, from the 
Federal Security Agency, in which they briefly stated they could not 
get us steel for our schools—no copper or aluminum that we required. 

On the same day, in the same mail, I received the loeal newspaper, 
and the entire front page was taken up by a headline concerning de- 
velopments in the little town of Menlo Park, pointing out they had 
had more building permits during the month of September than at 
any previous month in the history of the town. Those building per- 
mits included a resort hotel, an oil service station, commercial con- 
struction, and a number of smaller institutions in the community. 
Learning of the refusal to grant our steel requirements for our school, 
my telephone began to get busy almost immediately. 

Menlo Park, the community which I represent and which I believe 
to be representative of many. if not most of California school districts, 
is a small town, a suburb of San Francisco, surrounded by numerous 
defense-connected activities, among them being Moffett Field, Hunters 
Point Naval Shipyard, Stanford Research Institute, Ames Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory and numbers of others. It 1s a community of ordi- 
ary American homes, not transient in nature, but just ordinary homes 
of professional men, laboring men. craftsmen, et cetera. 

The schools requests for strategic material has been cut to the very 
bone eliminating every pound of steel above the ground, except for 
nails, bolts, nuts, and re shers. We have eliminated all copper except 
for electric wiring. We have eliminated all stainless steel, aluminum, 
brass, and bronze, all in the interest of national defense. 

Generally I believe this to be typical of the plans which have been 
going on in California for the past year and a half. We have not 
just issued a statement to conserve materials, but in California we 
have been working on it for a year and a half in the interest of de- 
fense, and the schools that are being planned in California today are 
of frame construction, for the most part, and there is no steel above 
ground. We do need steel in the foundation, because we are in what 
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is considered the earthquake area, and we do have to have steel in the 
foundations for purposes of safety. 

My community is no different from others up and down the coast 
for a thousand miles, from Oregon to Mexico. Our town has doubled 
in population in 4 years; the school enrollment has trebled in popu- 
Jation in the same 4 years. We have at present 1,600 children in 
the little school district which I represent. 

One hundred and nine of those children are in four sessions in one 
classroom. 

Eighty-six children in three sessions in one classroom. 

Seventy-two children in two sessions in one classroom, 

Thirty children in an auditorium-gymnasium on steel folding 
chairs. 

And may I add, aside, the reason for that, we are in a California 
program at this time, a building program, whereby State money 
is furnished to districts, under which program we cannot buy fur- 
niture until we have a building, and we cannot build until we 
can get the steel—in other words the hen lays the egg, and the egg 
hatches a chicken, and so it goes around and around. 

Fifty children in a library. 

One hundred and six children in three basements. 

Twenty-nine children in an attic over a school lavatory. 

Forty-nine children in a Presbyterian church. 

Forty children in a Baptist church. 

Now, gentlemen, we are doing the best we can, but that is not 
enough. Next year the number of displaced children will be at 
least doubled unless we are able to commence construction of schools 
immediately. 

Mr. Tackerr. What do you mean by “displaced” children / 

Mr. Homrevp. I mean children for whom we do not have educa- 
tional classrooms or have adequate school buildings. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I charge you that schools are na- 
tional defense. The war we are waging against totalitarianism means 
that military strength is only one of our weapons. ‘The most dan- 
gerous attack, and the one on which we need to convince our people, 
is our capability of thinking for ourselves, and having our people 
govern themselves, running “their economic and social systems for 
themselves, and to have a government that depends upon its ability 
to approve that we can do these things, and the ability to do them rests 
squarely on mass education. 

Unless we can give to our school children the ideals, the facts they 
need to make them realize that a democratic system of government 
will work, all of the airplanes, all of the trucks, all of the jeeps, 
all of the atomic weapons in the world, if they do not have that 
realization, will not save us for any length of time. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bautey. We appreciate your appearance and your statement. 

Mr. Homrentp. Thank you. 

Mr. Baer. I sincerely hope the liaison officer of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education had his ears open to the situation that exists in 
this California village. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Battry. At this time we will be glad to hear from our colleague 
from California, Congressman Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with 
your permission I will file a written statement. I know you have 
present a number of people who have traveled a great distance to 
testify, and I do not want to deprive them of the opportunity by tak- 
ing too much of your time. 

I was very much interested in the remarks of Mr. Homfeld from 
Menlo Park. What he said about the situation in his school district 
is true throughout the State of California, including the districts in 
my own congressional district, which is the Ninth District of Cali- 
fornia, including the counties of Fresno, Madeira, Merced, and 
Stanislaus. 

I might at this point say, Mr. Chairman, my last report from the 
Office of Education, which was dated September 15, indicated there 
were 31 projects for school construction, for which materials have 
not yet been authorized, some projects involving classrooms for the 
elementary grades. 

I would like to point out that in the Fresno city school district, as 
an example, in the last 7 years there has been an increase in the actual 
enrollment in the elementary and kindergarten grades of 5,619, which 
is an increase of 67 percent. That is only in the last 7 years, and there 
was a similar increase in the prior year. Last year, of course, and 
of course during World War II, there was practically no construction 
at all permitted. 

So that even though there has been some construction in the interim 
the situation has become progressively worse and overcrowding is on 
the increase in numerous places. 

One of the things that disturbs me is the announced allocation of 
materials, control materials for the first quarter of 1952, where I 
believe 96,296 tons of steel have been allocated for school construc- 
tion. The Commissioner of Education has announced the program 
requirements for that period will exceed 250,000 tons, so that the 
96,296 tons allocated will not even take care of the construction now 
in progress. 

That means that in the case of my own district, the 31 projects they 
are now building will not be able to receive anything whatsoever, and 
they cannot proceed with their construction. 

At the same time there have been something over 3 million tons 
allocated to motor vehicles, and I believe some 652,000 tons to the 
ECA in our international trade for export to foreign countries. 

[I am fully aware of the shortage of controlled materials, and I 
appreciate the efforts of the gentlemen in these agencies to handle this 
problem. I know they have a difficult job at best and I agree with 
many decisions they have had to make, but I do think, and I hope 
this subcommittee can secure a substantial increase in the allotment 
of steel for school construction. 

I believe any of us would be perfectly willing to drive an old car 
for another year, perhaps, or maybe we could defer some other proj- 
ects long enough to enable us to provide the steel necessary for school 
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construction. I think that is all very necessary for the proper educa- 
tion of the children of this country. 

Mr. Baier. I want to thank you, Mr. Hunter, and you may rest 
assured that the committee realizes the importance of the situation, 
and we will do what we can to bring about a remedy. 

Mr. Hunver. With your permission, I will file this prepared state- 
ment as part of my remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is my privilege and honor 
to represent the Ninth Congressional District in California. This district in- 
cludes the counties of Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, and Fresno. 

I wsh to compliment Mr. Graham A. Barden, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, for his wisdom and initiative in appointing 
a subcommittee to investigate the possibility of securing a more adequate 
supply of materials for school construction. The amount of materials being 
allocated by the Defense Production Administration under its controlled-mate- 
rials plan for school construction is not only far short of what is being requested 
by school agencies, but in my opinion is also far short of the minimum supply 
necessary to the national interest. 

DPA Administrator, Manly Fleischmann, has announced that 96,296 tons of 
steel has been allocated for school construction during the first quarter of 1952. 
The United States Office of Fducation, however, reports that program require- 
ments for that period exceed 250,000 tons. Mr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, states that the 96,296 tons allocated will not even 
provide for the continuance of approved construction already under way in 
the fourth quarter of 1951. There just won’t be any new construction in the 
first quarter of 1952 unless an increased allotment is forthcoming. 

What is of particular concern to me is the plight of 31 projects in my own 
congressional district now pending before DPA (September 15, 1951) for which 
materials have not yet been authorized. These projects are desperately needed 
now. They do not represent replacement or improvement of existing facilities. 
They are needed to accommodate the rapidly and continuously increasing school 
population. The Fresno city school district is a good example of the acute 
situation existing not only in my district but throughout California and many 
other parts of the Nation as well. Allow me to present some statistics on actual 
school enrollment in that particular school district. 
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It can be seen that enrollment in the kindergarten and elementary grades in 
the last 7 years increased by 5,619 or 67 percent. However, that is only half the 
story. There were not enough classrooms 7 years ago. A similar increase oc 
curred in prior years, and matters were seriously aggravated due to the fact that 
practically no school construction was allowed during World War II. The result, 
of course, was that by the end of that war, classrooms were bursting at the seams. 
True, there has been some construction in the interim, but not nearly enought to 
bridge the gap. On the contrary, the situation has become progressively worse. 
Double sessions and overcrowding have become commonplace. 

To meet this drastic need for additional school facilities, the citizens of my 
district haye voted bonds and obligated themselves to the extent of many mil- 
lions of dollars to finance a sound school-building pregram. They are now 
thwarted in their efforts, however, by an allocation program which has granted 
only 96,296 tons of steel to schools for the first quarter of 1952, but for the same 
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period has given 3,054,131 tons to motor vehicles and 652,500 to ECA and the 
Office of International Trade for export to foreign countries, 

Surely, the controlled-materials plan can be revised to the slight extent neces- 
sary to prevent a serious breakdown in our school system. We cannot win the 
war with guns along. Today we are fighting a war against communism—a 
battle for men’s minds. In final analysis, our true victory must depend on a 
well-educated and informed citizenry. Failure to provide schools for the educa- 
tion of the youth of America constitutes as serious a threat to our freedom and 
democracy as failure to provide arms for our fighting men on the battlefront. 

I am fully aware of the critical shortages in controlled materials, such as 
steel, copper, and aluminum. I have observed the valliant efforts of defense 
mobilization personnel to allocate these materials amongst the various segments 
of our economy in a manner most consistent with the national interest. I 
sympathize with these men in their many difficult problems, and I agree with 
many of the decisions which they have made. Nevertheless, I am forced to 
disagree with the allotments of controlled materials for school construction. 
I accordingly urge this committee to recommend substantial increases in such 
allotments. It will necessitate, of course, corresponding reduction in some 
other segments of economic activity, but if the choice must be made, I am 
certain that every true American would drive the old car 1 year longer, if by 
doing so he would free enough steel, copper, and aluminum to guarantee adequate 
schools for the youth of America. Likewise, there certainly must be a number 
of foreign-aid projects around the world that could be deferred in order that 
we can provide our own boys and girls with a proper education. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C. DONNELLY, TRAFFIC AND EXPEDITING 
MANAGER, CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Battery. I have a request here from Mr. James C. Donnelly, 
connected with the city board of education of New York. Mr. Don- 
nelly, would you like to make a brief statement to the committee? 

Mr. Donneuiy. If you please, Mr. Chairman. 

At the present time, gentlemen, we have before the Department of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency an application for 27 build- 
ings. 

Mr. Baitry. You are now speaking of the city alone? 

Mr. Donnetiy. New York City, alone, yes. 

If we are permitted to build those buildings it will mean we can pro- 
vide for 20,000 children. They will take approximately 13,000 tons. 
A redesign of those buildings into reinforced concrete to save steel— 
the cost is approximately $30 million. 

In addition to this information, Mr. Chairman, there is a serious 
shortage of jobs in the buildings trade, among mechanics in New York. 

Up to the present the Department of Education here in the Federal 
Government has given us our share of controlled material, but I 
understand from them that the future in the picture looks pretty blue. 

So I would like, on behalf of New York, to endorse any movement 
that will result in starting an increase in the allotment of structural 
steel and other controlled materials for the building of public schools 
throughout the country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baitry. Thank you, Mr. Donnelly, for vour statement. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Barney. Is there any other person present who would like to 
juake a statement ? 

I understand Mr. Hartman from the State of Pennsylvania is pres- 
ent. If he will come forward at this time, we shall be glad to hear 
his presentation. 
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STATEMENT OF GUY N. HARTMAN, BOSWELL, SOMERSET 
COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Harrman. My name is Guy N. Hartman, Boswell, Somerset 
County, Pa. 

I am happy to say a word on this question. I happened to be in town 
today. We have a district 6 or 7 miles outside of Johnstown, semi- 
rural. The enrollment has doubled in the last 3 years. We have 720 
in high school. This is double the enrollment of 3 years ago. We are 
affected by Johnstown, which is a defense center. 

We are having agricultural classes in a storeroom that is dark—no 
lights. We have our wood shop in the basement, 22 by about 24 feet, 
with 40 children in there and 6 machines. All day long it is occupied. 

We have no art; we have no physical education; we have no room 
for them. 

The project, according to the draft of the architect, calls for 119 tons 
of steel which the authorities say they do not have. If we had that 
much steel we could go ahead, but we do not have it and until we get it, 
we cannot go ahead. 

We have a Federal grant of $31,420 for plans, which are already 
developed, nearly at the completion stage. We want to build through 
the State authority. We are held up because of the lack of steel. 

That is as brief as I can make this statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. We appreciate your presentation of your problem. 
It is one of many other similar situations. You may rest assured that 
the committee will do what it can to secure you a better allocation 
of steel. 

Mr. Hartman. Thank you. 

Mr. Baitey. The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned to meet on Thursday, 
October 18, 1951, at 9:30 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AnD Lapor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. ‘inks The committee will be in order. 

Yesterday, due to the lateness of the arrival of one of the witnesses 
scheduled, we were unable to hear him, so we will pick up where we 
were, and at this time the committee is pleased to hear Mr. Walter E. 
Stebbins, superintendent of the Mad River Township schools, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. STEBBINS, SUPERINTENDENT, MAD 
RIVER TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Sressins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Walter E. Stebbins, superintendent of schools in Mad River 'Town- 
ship, near Dayton, Ohio. This district is adjacent to the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base and directly affected by its activities. In 
1941 the system had a combined high school and elementary enroll- 
ment of approximately 700, while today it exceeds 3,000. Because of 
the loss of much of its taxable property through Government acquisi- 
tion and the construction of 1,100 tax-exempt Federal housing units 
within the district, the local board of education was unable to finance 
and construct the necessary school facilities. This continuous influx 
could be housed only by one method, which was merely to share the 
available facilities with the new children through the half-day- -session 
plan. Each year more children had to be short-changed in this 
manner until at the present time 1,768 are enrolled in half-day sessions. 

Just a year ago, with the enactment of Public Law 815, the people 
of our community, like those of all others hard pressed by the Federal 
impact, breathed a sigh of relief. They felt certain that by another 
year the benefits of this new law would make it possible for their 
children to be housed in decent classrooms and in full-day sessions. 

It is disheartening indeed to parents and school officials, as well as 
to Members of Congress who worked so diligently for the enactment 
of Public Law 815, to learn now that, after the passing of many 
months, these much-needed school buildings cannot be built because 
of a shortage of critica] materials. 

The problem in Mad River Township has been further compli- 
cated by the construction of a 1,000-unit Wherry housing project 
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within the district. It is easy to envision the further complications 
which are about to beset us, since this new influx of students will 
arrive before we have completed the new buildings to house them. 
Any further delay in the construction of these buildings will outmode 
half-day sessions and cause the district to embark upon a brand-new 
program under which children will be limited to third-day sessions. 

The basis for rejection of our order for structural steel to construct 
project Ohio 51—C-15-A is our low preference rating. As will be 
noted in the exhibits which follow, the supplier clearly states his 
inability to fill orders when such tonnages apply to CMO symbols 
of F and beyond. ‘The supplier does state, however, that he is author- 
ized to accept orders with symbols A through FE, inclusive. 

As other exhibits indicate great quantities of structural steel are 
going into so-called defense plants which in many cases will permit 
business as usual plus a Government contract for war materials. 

In the final analysis the controlled materials plan with its preference 
ratings resolves itself into an evaluation of what peacetime activities 
our Government officials consider more important than some other 
peacetime activities. 

A great deal of public resentment has accrued in this heavily 
industrialized area over the inability of boards of education to facili- 
tate their building programs and it is not resentment against an ade- 
quate defense program. One staunch citizen, who bemoans the fact 
that his children can attend school only half days in our school system, 
arrived at this conclusion to the problem. Said he: 

If the Russians are as near upon us as we are told then we had better stop 
building household appliances and automobiles altogether and build war equip- 
ment right now in the present factory rather than wait to build a new war plant. 
If we are not in that much danger then we had better let us go ahead and build 
some schoolhouses to educate our kids, because we can’t stay free unless the next 
generation is smarter than this one. 

In our case the contracts for a 24-classroom elementary school 
building were awarded on July 12, and the contractor began work 
within about 10 days. Knowing that there were shortages in ma- 
terials of various kinds, he stipulated in his contract that the building 
would be completed within 12 months subject to delays beyond the 
control of the contractor (see exhibit ©). Up to the present time 
these delays, with their cumulative effects, almost rule out any possi- 
bility of completion by September 1952. These schoolhousing short- 
ages do affect the war effort. An official of the United States EKm- 
ployment Service recently pointed out to me that there is a growing 
knowledge of the school situation in our area, and this makes it un- 
usually difficult to get new people to move in to accept jobs at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) __ 

In this present age it appears that almost our whole philosophy of 
governmental action can be summed up in the term “national sur- 
vival.” We propose in that philosophy to support those activities 
and institutions which contribute to this pattern for survival, and to 
rule out those activities and institutions which do not contribute to this 
worthy end. At this point we need to carefully analyze and evaluate 
our actions in terms of that philosophy, and to see if we have been 
consistent. We need to ask ourselves nationally if business as usual, 
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and production of domestic appliances and automobiles is a more 
gs “ipo program than our Nation-wide program of education. 

Ve need to ask ourselves which has in the past made the greatest 
contribution to this program of survival. Most fair-minded Ameri- 
cans will agree that our schools have kept us free, and that in the future 
their contribution must be even greater than in the past. We ought 
to recognize more than ever before the importance of a well-educated 
nation. A great prophet once said: 

Therefore, my people are gqne into captivity because they have no knowledge. 

In closing, let me beg of you to make it possible for the children 
of the Nation to get a proper education; this requires classrooms, and 
classrooms require steel and other materials. This committee, as well 
as the United States Office of Education, has done a commendable 
service to the schools of the Nation in this regard, and it is our hope 
that this new effort will help to remove the present inequities in the 
priorities system. 

You will find following this statement a series of letters in which 
the contractor was unable to get his order filled by the steel company. 

And a little further back you will find some pictures. The first 
one is our school building, a federally financed project. 

After 3 months we are still not above ground. 

The next picture shows a part of a 6-acre defense plant—it covers 
approximately 6 acres, with tons and tons and tons of steel. It is 
just one of many buildings we see going up. This is a picture of a 
garage, showing a little part that still has the steel exposed, and a lot 
more where it 1s already covered with brick. These buildings were 
started at the time we started our school building. It is a case of 
water, water everywhere, possibly, not a drop to drink. We see steel 
in great quantities everywhere, but we are not able to get any for our 
school buildings. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Stebbins, you are presenting a problem of one of 
the districts that really is critical. Your problem existing there is 
almost solely one of the Federal activities. I was interested in the 
statement you made in your presentation, particularly one statement, 
and I want to ask you if you want the committee to understand that 
there are certain manufacturers that, because they have small orders 
for defense material, are getting steel for the construction of their 
plants, or the improvement or enlargement of their plants, while at 
the same time most of that product is merely to meet civilian needs 
and not the war effort? Is that what you wish the committee to 
understand ¢ 

Mr. Sreeerns. I wish the committee to understand that it is my 
knowledge, talking with some employees in these plants, that they 
are carrying on business pretty much as usual, stocking their ware- 
houses with appliances of various types and they must have the new 
plants for the fulfillment of war orders. 

I have lived in the Dayton area all of my life, and I can say sin- 
cerely that I cannot recall within my experience any time when there 
was so many factory buildings being constructed. 

And it is possible, and I understand from some people, that these 
factory plants can be built and partially charged off against their 
income tax, through the amortization of the plants, and that is where 
some of them are encouraged to build large plants at this time. 
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I contend that if that has that much relationship to our program, 
then perhaps we should also have some new school buildings. 

Mr. Batter. I am interested in your exhibit No, 3—the exhibit 
giving the picture of the garage. Is that purely a private under- 
taking? 

Mr. Stepsrns. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. You are questioning the wisdom of diverting steel to 
build a parking garage when the situation is so critical as it affects 
the schools. 

Mr. Sresprns. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. May I ask you in regard to exhibit No. 2, where you 
show the plant covering some 6 acres, involving a tremendous amount 
of steel that is being used: do you think that part of that construction 
could be done with other materials than steel ¢ 

Mr. Srespsins. It is quite possible. I believe it is a one-story build- 
ing, as you can see from the picture, and there are a great many joists 
in that building which might be eliminated by some of the other 
methods. 

Mr. Battery. I think the committee has a problem of trying to de- 
velop the facts which indicate that little if any question is asked about 
some defense industry; the fact that they engage in defense activities 
apparently results in little or no thought being given as to the amount 
of steel or amount of critical materials required; they just simply ask 
for them and get them. Do you contend that is the case in your dis- 
trict? 

Mr. Sresprns. I am not aware of what methods they have used in 
getting this steel, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Battery. Apparently there is no scarcity in the amount of steel 
for them. 

Mr. Sressrys. Apparently there is no scarcity for them. 

Mr. Barmy. You say you have got your building, I believe, just 
above the ground level ? 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes. 

Mr. Barney. It is a 23-classroom ? 

Mr. Sressrns. Twenty-four classroom. 

Mr. Barry. What provision can you make or are you making for 
a high school, for high school students ? 

Mr. Srepurns. At the present time we have been able to get a number 
of people to farm them out to some other district. We have some 514 
this year in that group. 

Mr. Battry. For which you pay tuition? 

Mr. Stessins. We have to pay tuition to the other district. 

Mr. Battery. Do you plan a high school also in the district? 

Mr. Sresprns. It isa financial problem. If we can finance it we want 
to build a high school. 

Mr. Barry. Do you have any question ? 

Mr. Tackxerr. I thnk not; Iam in accord with superintendent Steb- 
bins’ statement. 

Mr. Barry. We know that you face a serious situation, and I am 
particularly aware of it from my studies in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Stepeins. Our problem, Mr. Bailey, is further complicated, of 
course, by the Wherry housing project, with some 1,780 children in 
these half-day sessions, and perhaps a thousand—— 
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Mr. Battey. Are all of these 1,000 Wherry units occupied ? 

Mr. Stesprns. No; but within 8 months we are told they will be. 

Mr. Barrer. In other words, there will be a problem facing you be- 
ginning about September 1952? 

Mr. Sresrins. That is correct. We already have 1,780 on half-day 
sessions, and this added number will mean 3-day sessions for some 
children. 

Mr. Baitry. Any questions, Mr. Morton ? 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Stebbins, assume that you get the allocation that 
has been given or turned over, at least, to the Office of Education, 
what sort of a hunting license do you get ? 

Mr. Stespins. You mean who can supply it? 

Mr. Morton, Yes. 

Mr. Strevpins. Well, it is just a general hunting license, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Morron. A PMPIE? 

Mr. Sressins. It is F, and as I understand the priority for defense 
needs, war and defense needs, are A, B, C, D, E symbols, and for other 
people, such as schools, this would be placed down about F, so it is 
from A to about F, wherever it would be. 

Mr. Morton. This postponement you got from the third quarter, 
I believe, was over into the first quarter of 1951, which was steel that 
was really allocated to the building of schoolhouses. 

Mr. Stessins. That is correct. 

Mr. Morton. Theoretically it should have come from the third 
quarter allocation of steel for schoolhouses ? 

Mr. Steesins. That is correct. 

Mr. Morton. But the supplier, that is, your contractor, would not 
find a supplier of steel, although it was not already put for the quarter 
involved with A, B, C, D, and E, priorities ? 

Mr. Sressrns. That is correct. As indicated in exhibit A, United 
States Steel Co. replied to the Dayton Fabricating Co., to a contractor, 
about getting supplies, that they could not fill his order for CMO 3 
or lower, that all the allocations were being made through A, B, C 
series groups. 

Mr. Batey. Is the committee to understand that the A, B, C, D, 
and E groups are groups for civilians who have preference, or was 
that steel allocated directly to defense ? 

Mr. Steserns. It is for war defense projects. It may be a defense 
plant, or it may be a Government order. I am not too familiar with 
which of this applies to defense plants, and which to other military 
needs, but at least we are usually at such a rank where we have no 
opportunity of getting any steel even in the second or third quarter. 
One supplier told our contractor that it might be the second quarter of 
1952 before he could furnish anything. 

Mr. Bary. Then your permit to purchase is somewhat useless due 
to the fact that there is no place to purchase ? 

Mr. Sreseins. I would say, Mr. Congressman, that it is a hunting 
license on a reservation in which there is no game. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you very much, Mr. Stebbins. 

Mr. Sressrns. Thank you. 

Mr. Bauxy. We thoroughly appreciate the problem, and we hope 
to be able to do something about it. 
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Mr. Srespins. Thank you. 
(The exhibits furnished by the witness were accepted by the com- 
mittee, and are available for reference. ) 


STATEMENT OF J. L. MORRILL, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, AND CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Battery. Our next witness will be Dr. J. L. Morrill, from the 
American Council on Education. 

Mr. Morruz. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota and chair- 
man of the American Council on Education Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. 

And if I may interpolate a sentence or two, since you have my state- 
ment before you—I wish to say that there are one or two things I 
would like to add as I go along. 

The American Council on Education is an organization whose mem- 
bership is made up of educational institutions and organizations, 
and I can indicate it is pretty representative in character when I say 
to you that it now includes 148 national and regional educational 
associations with interests in education at all levels; and 981 institu- 
tional members comprising 840 universities, colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges and junior colleges, as well as state departments of education, 
city school systems and special educational institutions. 

The Committee on Relationships was organized in 1940 and has met 
almost monthly over the period of 11 years. It has sought constantly 
to interpret the needs of higher education to the various agencies of 
Government, and to mobilize the educational resources of the country 
in support of national needs and objectives. The executive secretaries 
of national organizations with headquarters in Washington and with 
a primary interest in higher education meet regularly with the 
committee as consultants. 

At its last meeting on September 24, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously—after it had some discussion of the problem 
that is before this committee : 

In recognition of the present urgent need for classrooms and certain other 
types of buildings, the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, respectfully calls attention to the need for much higher 
priorities of essential matériel, and especially of steel, that is now indicated so 
as to make possible necessary educational construction. 

Let me speak to two questions which, I understand, may be before 
your committee : First, whether or not the Defense Production Admin- 
istration is giving sufficient attention to the needs of education as a 
whole in allocating steel for construction; and second, whether or not 
the Defense Production Administration would be acting in the public 
interest if it should assume authority to change allocations by the 
United States Office of Education among various types of educational 
institutions, once those allocations have been made by the Govern- 
ment’s own educational experts. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you thoroughly understand 
that we were thoroughly conscious of what was ahead of us as far as 
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conservation is concerned in the higher educational facilities of this 
country long before this question of allocation arose. 

The Office of Education canvassed ever y university in the country 
as to the facilities in the United States with regard to the defense effort, 
and the University of Minnesota, for one, filed a 500-page inventory 
with the United States Office of Education of all of its facilities— 
housing, teachers, laboratories, research, everything else—so that the 
Office of Education has a background of enormous information of the 
facilities of higher education, so that when they act, they act, I think, 
with a great deal of intelligence as to the whole country-wide com- 
parative situation of higher education. 

Let me continue—ear rly this month a representative of the Defense 
Production Administration appeared before the Council’s Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
of which I am chairman, to discuss the first of these.points. He stated 
that top priority for steel, after direct military needs, would go to 
construction projects designed to increase production capacity for 
steel and other materials in short supply. Surely no one will quarrel 
with that thesis. 

We do suggest, however, that other nonmilitary uses of steel be 
carefully scrutinized. A serious question arises when we weigh the 
steel requirement for necessary educational construction against that 
for approximately 1 percent of the scheduled output of automobiles. 
Surely 1 percent of our new automobiles may be used for purposes less 
vital to national security and welfare than the education of our 
children. 

Commissioner McGrath and others have testified in detail as to 
the serious shortage of facilities for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. May I call your attention for a moment to the problems in our 
colleges and universities ¢ 

But you may ask, as the Defense Production Administration seems 
to be asking, why consider higher education? What relationships do 
colleges and universities have to national defense? Need I describe 
the role of higher education in producing physicians, dentists, scien- 
tists, engineers, teachers, ministers, personnel for the Foreign Service, 
and other types of trained men and women for essential occupations 
and professions? Producing them here and now, not later. 

The Congress, in the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, recognized the importance of this role. 

It declared that adequate provision for national security requires 
maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and development 
and the fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s intellectual re- 
sources. It authorized the President to provide for the deferment 
of any or all categories of persons whose activities in study are found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest. Hundreds of thousands of students are presently deferred 
under this provision. 

Let me remind the committee how some of the special responsibilities 
undertaken by the colleges directly for Government agencies have 
expanded in recent years. 

For example, 10 years ago there were 160 ROTC units, Army and 
Navy, on college campuses, with a total enrollment of approximately 
128,000 men Today there are 410 units, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
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with a total enrollment of more than 275,000 men. American colleges 
and universities have been officially designated by the Defense Depart- 
ment as the major source of officers for ‘the Armed Forces in peace or 
war. 

Ten years ago, the Federal Government sponsored practically no 
research in the colleges, except its land-grant college program in 
agriculture. Last year the Government’s research program in colleges 
and universities totaled more than $100,000,000. Of this total, about 
half was for the Defense Department and 20 percent more was for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This total represented a 40-percent in- 
crease in only the last 2 years, from 1948 to 1950, and prospects are 
that this year’s total will be still greater. Research for defense in- 
dustries is also rapidly increasing. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that in 10 years the University of 
Minnesota, which is one of the largest in the country—perhaps fourth 
in size—that the space used for research, earmarked for research has 
increased from 8 to 25 percent of the total educational space. And 
this, of course, means an encroachment on the instructional space that 
is reflected in the whole space problem. 

What I am emphasizing, in presenting these facts, is that when we 
speak of higher education, we are not speaking “college as usual” or 
an activity unimportant in this time of crisis. We must think of our 
colleges and universities as vital agencies in our over-all program of 
national security, as directly defense-related activities. Their needs 
cannot, and should not, be equated with those for scenic highways, 
supermarkets, apartment hotels, and pleasure cars. 

In a very real sense our educational institutions—all of them, at all 
levels—stand and serve in the direct line of defense. The ability of 
our fighting men to assimilate training—which is the product of early 
training—the ability of our industries to produce weapons, the ability 
of our scientists to develop new instruments for war and peace and 
the steadfastness of our people in upholding the cause of freedom 
despite great sacrifices—all these depend on what is done with our 
children in school and in college. 

Before summarizing briefly the factors which have brought about 
critical needs for construction materials on many college campuses, 
let me refer for a moment to the second point which I mentioned at 
the beginning of this statement. 

Until quite recently, there had been no direct interference with the 
authority of the United States Office of Education to distribute among 
various types of educational institutions the total amount of steel 
allocated to education for each quarter. Under the determinations of 
need made by the experts in the Office of Education, 31 percent of the 
steel in the current quarter was allocated to projects for colleges and 
universities. In establishing requirements for the first quarter of 
1952, the United States Office of : gs ation, on the basis of previously 
delegated authority to allocate 75 percent of the current quarter’s 
allotment, limited its allocation + 173 projects already underway. The 
total amount of steel required and allocated was 17,635 tons. 

That is in the field of higher education, but this does not mean the 
17,000 tons would meet the needs of higher education. To do what | 
am told by the Office of Education would require at least 43,000 tons. 

There are 88 projects which would require 7,500 tons, w hich cannot 
he undertaken—that are those in this group. There are 148 yet to 
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start, chronologically delayed, but of equal importance in many cases, 
that require 16,500 tons. 

‘The Defense Production Administration has proposed, we are in- 
formed, to decrease this allocation to 14,000 tons, which not only would 
mean the halting of vital projects already under way, but would like- 
wise reduce the percentage of steel allocated to higher education from 
31 percent of the total educational allotment in the fourth quarter of 
this year to 14 percent in the first quarter of next year. Such action 
on the part of the National Production Authority would be inde- 
fensible, we submit. 

Higher education asks no special consideration as against primary 
and secondary education. What we insist, however, is that the needs 
of education at various levels be appraised by those who have studied 
and who can see the whole picture from the educational point of view. 
We are confident that the United States Office of Education, if per- 
mitted to do so, will act with sound judgment and will make equitable 
allocations. 

Colleges and universities, like all education, suffer today a serious 
shortage in physical facilities. In 1940 there were 1,300,000 students 
enrolled in our institutions of higher education. Conditions even at 
that time were not adequate as to classrooms, laboratories, and dormi- 
tories. During the war years there was very little new construction. 

The fact, of course, is that the enrollment today is 35 percent above 
that minimum, above the prewar peak, while the physical facilities 
have increased some 15 percent, or will have increased when we have 
finished all the buildings that are now being built on all campuses. 

The fact that the institutions were able to accept more than a million 
veterans in immediate postwar years, and absorb a total enrollment of 
more than 2,500,000 students was due to the very prompt action of the 
Congress, the States, and the institutions themselves in transferring 
Army barracks and other temporary structures to college and uni- 
versity campuses. These flimsy buildings were hastily moved and 
re-erected often with inadequate underpinning or foundations on the 
assumption that they would be demolished within a period of 3 years. 
In fact, this demolition provision was written into the original act 
through which the Congress appropriated some $320 million to assist 
the States and the institutions in quickly providing these temporary 
structures. 

As veterans have completed their education, the peak load on the 
colleges and universities has temporarily passed. It is extremely 
significant, however, that while total enrollment has declined approxi- 
mately 15 percent during the past 2 years, the number of first-year 
students entering both last year and this has continually increased. 
The total number in our institutions this fall is 2,225,000 or more 
than a 70-percent increase over the enrollment in 1940. 

In the few short years between the termination of World War II 
and now, institutions initiated plans for the replacement of these 
temporary structures. Some building programs were able to get 
under way quickly and have been completed or are now in process, 
but such building as has been done has made it possible to replace only 
a very small proportion of these temporary structures. 

As a result, approximately 100,000 students are still housed in con- 
verted Army barracks, trailers, and other temporary buildings. As 
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the years have passed these buildings have rapidly deteriorated until 
today many of them are both a fire and health hazard for students 
and faculty. In many communities, local authorities have condemned 
these structures and ordered that they be demolished. 

There is another factor involved. The last Congress, recognizing 
the emergency, passed Public Law 475 authorizing the est: ablishment 
of a fund of $300 million to be used to make low-rate interest loans 
for the construction of permanent student and faculty housing on 
college campuses. With the opening of the Korean conflict the Presi- 
dent cut this allocation back 83 percent to $40 million and further 
indicated that loans would be available only to institutions that could 
demonstrate that the faculty and student housing was necessary for 
activities of the institutions that were defense related. At the present 
time the Housing and Home Finance Agency under its strict defense- 
related formula has approved $23 million of loans for student and 
faculty housing. Other applications are pending. This program 
alone will require more than the entire amount of steel allocated by 
the National Production Authority for higher education if present 
quotas are maintained. 

Mr. Batrry. May I interrupt at this point to ask if you do not 
think it is rather silly to make funds available for a program of that 
kind and to make loans from it without making some provision for 

‘arrying the program through to completion ? 

Dr. Morritt. Mr. Chairman, there is an old saying out in our 
country that the tail goes with the hide; it would seem logic al to make 
provision; yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Proceed with your presentation. 

Dr. Morritt. Meantime, 16,500,000 square feet of floor space in the 
temporary structures hastily transferred to college campuses is still 
being used for classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. Many repre- 
sent grave fire risks and few are really effective for instruction and 
research. 

We find at the University of Minnesota that we cannot afford to 
put heavy scientific and technological apparatus into this type of 
building. It just is not suited for it at all. It will not take the weights. 
We find also that our maintenance costs on this kind of thing are very 
much higher, of course, than in fireproof buildings. And so in con- 
clusion two fundamental recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to the committee: 

The first is that education at all levels—elementary, secondary, and 
higher—be given a sufficient allocation of steel and other scarce ma- 
terial not only to meet the minimum requirements of replacement but 
also for critically and demonstrably required expansion. Less than 
| percent of the total annual steel output would meet all the basic 
needs of education. 

The second recommendation is that the United States Office of Edu- 
eation retain full and complete responsibility not only for the deter- 
mination of need but also for the division of such steel and other 
material as is allocated to education among the various levels of educa- 
tion and to specific school systems and colleges and universities. Dis- 
cretion at this point is imperative and only professional educators 
who know the entire field of education should be entrusted with this 
responsibility, we sincerely believe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Battery. Dr. Morrill, we appreciate your presentation of this 
problem as it exists in the higher institutions of learning, as you have 
presented it on a Nation-wide basis. You have acute problems at your 
own University of Minnesota, do you not ¢ 

Dr. Morrttt. We have some problems which we prosecute in due 
course with the Agency, but I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, not to 
worry too much about Minnesota problems, but to think of the whole 
field of higher education. I do not care to make any representations 
to the committee on behalf of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Battery. You would like to see the two recommendations that 
your group suggests carried into effect, however / 

Dr. Morritn. Yes, sir: quite sincerely. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Morton, have you any questions / 

Mr. Morton. Dr. Morrill, not by way of developing anything that 
might be needed at the University of Minnesota, but more in order to 
clear up this problem of actually obtaining steel after the allocation 
is made, do you now have a construction program going at Minnesota 
that requires structural steel / 

Dr. Morrinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. And I take it, therefore, you have been able to get 
some sort of an allocation through the Office of Education for that 
steel ? 

Dr. Morriti. In most cases; ves, sir. 

Mr. Morion. After you have received that allocation have you had 
any trouble in getting the steel? Are you familiar with that aspect 
of it / 

Dr. Morrtiy. I am not too familiar with it. However, a member 
of my staff I think can answer that question, if I may call upon him 
Mr. Wilson. Would you like him to do that ¢ 

Mr. Morron. I would, sir. 

Dr. Morritt. Mr. Wilson, can you answer the question asked by 
Congressman Morton ¢ 

Mr. Witson. The University of Minnesota requested and received 
allotments of approximately 5,000 tons of steel on going projects, all 
of which are under construction. Approximately 2,000 tons were 
allotted by the Office of Education, and 3,000 tons by Public Health 
Service for the Mayo Memorial Hospit: al project 

The 2,000 tons of steel for six educational proje cts has been allotted 
to contractors who have used these “hunting licenses” in seeking 
steel. We know that all orders have been placed and accepted by 
steel supply outlets for delivery during third and ‘ourth quarters 
of 1951. Some suppliers have made token deliveries for footings and 
foundation walls from local stock. We have received approximately 
150 tons of steel from local stocks. 

We find that 6 to 8 weeks after these orders were accepted, the 
suppliers now regret that they cannot supply the steel for which 
they accepted orders for the reason that mills will not schedule our 
allocations for the quarters for which the allocations were made. 

Due to the time lost, their present efforts are now hopeless. They 
cannot furnish us our steel because they cannot peddle their allo- 
cations for steel. We have used their good will and their local stock 
Which they cannot replace. We cannot continue our construction 
program; our contractors and our sorely needed educational facili- 
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ties at the University of Minnesota are in a terribly muddled state. 
It looks as if we will have to close down construction until we get 
relief. 

Mr. Morron. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. Then it seems to me the 
problem here is threefold or at least twofold. First, to let the Office 
of education make these allocations and then have the other Govern- 
ment agencies involved keep their hands off on the theory that the 
Office of Education knows what it is doing. Secondly, to get more 
steel allocated for educational purposes; and thirdly, to set up some 
sort of machinery so that when these local school boards, colleges, 
universities, and so forth, get allocations for steel, they may actually 
get the steel or the contractor putting up the building actually can 
get the steel. 

We have that problem, to get the steel from the DPA and then 
set up the machinery so that the steel can be purchased by the con- 
tractor who has the job of putting up the building from the rolling 
mill or the steel mill. 

Mr. Baitry. Would the gentleman suggest that we demand the 
setting up of priorities? 

Mr. Morron. We have got to do something. 

Mr. Batter. That would be the equivalent of your suggestion. 

Mr. Morton. They have a priority now, but it is not worth any- 
thing. 

Mr. Batey. They do not have a priority. 

Mr. Morron. They have an F. But we will develop that to- 
morrow, Mr. Chairman. But I think, as I understand it, when we 
started on this problem, the only point we had was to get the steel 
allocated for educational purposes, which allocations would be made 
by the Office of Education. Now it seems to me we not only have to 
do that, but we have got to get a system set up so that, when the 
Office of Education tells you and your school district that you may 
have steel for this building, there must be some way for the contractor 
who has that building to get the steel. 

Mr. Batrey. I think you are quite correct, Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morron. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackrerr. What figure were you using as to the amount of 
steel produced when you said that less than 1 percent of the total 
annual steel output would meet all the basic needs of education ? 

Dr. Morrtmu. I based that on a clipping from the morning paper 
which I handed to one of my colleagues. 

Mr. ‘Tackett. Is this it? “Steel capacity forecast at 110 million 
tons’? 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STEEL CaPpactry Forecast at 110 MiILLion Tons 
[By the Associated Press] 


ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., October 17.—American steel capacity will rise to 110 
million ingot tons before the end of 1951, a steel company official predicts. 

Robert M. Nelson, supervisor of distributor program for the Armeo Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, said yesterday the figure represents an 11-million-ton increase 
over the capacity before the Korean conflict. 


Dr. Morrtti. That is right. I was told by the Office of Education 
that 1 percent of that would take care of it. 
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Mr. Tacxerr. One-fourth of 1 percent of that would be more 
than the schools are asking for right now. 

Dr. Morritxi. Well, I was exaggerating, sir. 

Mr. Tacxerr. If they just gave the schools one-fourth of 1 percent 
of the steel output of this country, we would not be up here worrying 
about anything. 

Dr. Morritu. I expect that is right, Congressman. 

Mr. Tacketr. That is all. 

Mr. Baitry. Dr. Morrill, the committee wishes to thank you for 
making this long trip here and presenting this matter on behalf of 
your association. I can tell from your presentation that you have a 
grasp of the situation, and your presentation of the facts has been 
quite helpful to the committee. 

Dr. Morritz. I thank the committee very much for the opportunity 
to appear. 

Mr. Baitey. The next witness is Dr. S. M. Brownell, professor of 
school administration at Yale University. 


STATEMENT OF DR. S. M. BROWNELL, PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am 8S. M. Brownell, professor of school administration at Yale 
University and president of the New Haven State Teachers College. 
I appreciate the invitation of this subcommittee today to appear on 
behalf of the department of higher education of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, of which I am past president 
and prese nt chairman of their committee on mobilization, which has 
operated in the past 2 years to consider problems related to higher 
education and the defense efforts of this country. 

The department of higher education, NEA, represents a cross section 
of the individuals serving in our colleges and universities in the 
country. Its membership includes college professors of every rank 
and subject-matter field and college administrators of all varieties— 
presidents, provosts, deans, business managers, admissions officers, ete. 
It differs from the American Council on Education, whose representa- 
tive, President Morrill, you have just heard, in that the council’s 
membership is institutional and organizational, rather than of indi- 
viduals. In this matter of the drastic limitation on construction of 
desperately needed college and university facilities, the department 
and the council are in complete accord, and I wish to endorse and 
underscore what President Morrill has said about the current situa- 
tion. We agree thoroughly in what he has said. 

You have had presented to you previously facts and figures showing 
the construction needs for educational buildings in elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. To save your time, I do not propose to 
repeat them. Rather I believe it would be more helpful to you if I 
make these points: 

The college and university professors and administrators who 
make up the department of higher education of the NEA have con- 
sistently stated and reaffirmed their desire to place national security, 
both immediate and long range, first. My appearance here today 
results from the conviction that to limit the use of critical materials 
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for educational purposes, especially for institutions of higher educa- 
tion, as is proposed, endangers rather than strengthens national 
security. 

2. We in institutions of higher education recognize full well the 

importance of establishing priorities in the use of the limited present 
supply of steel and other critical materials. We agree with the gen- 
eral principle that highest priority should go to uses that will provide 
increased productive capacities, so that defense and civilian needs will 
be met more adequately as time goes on. But we do not need to labor 
the point with you, I am sure, that adequate buildings to carry on the 
basic education of a greatly increased number of children, to train the 
increased number of teachers needed for our educational system, and 
to conduct research and train research workers to improve our tech- 
nical and human resources in the fields of science and industry, agri- 
culture, and health services, and the various other areas of our present- 
day society, including the needs of the Armed Forces, are basically 
projects to increase our productive capacity. To fail to give them 
very high priority would be short-sighted and might actually be dis- 
astrous. It would seem only consistent to recognize that to increase 
the productive capacity ot schools and colleges is similar to and as 
important as Increasing the productive capacity for steel and other 
vital materials. 
3. Educational needs cannot be nicely separated as being greater 
at the elementary, high-school, or college levels. They are all tied 
in together in many ways. For example, colleges and universities can 
be only as effective as are the elementary and high-schools where youth 
receive their basic preparation. To weaken the efficiency of the schools 
is to limit severely what colleges and universities can do. 

In testimony before this committee you have been made aware of 
the impact the increased birth rate during and after World War IT 
is having on our schools. The Commissioner of Education has testified 
that in September of this year the enrollment was some 800,000 greater 
than last year and that for 1952 it is estimated that enrollment will 
increase 1,700,000 over this year’s enrollment. In the next 6 years 
the figure will be increased by from 5 to 7 million. It will require 
nearly 200000 additional classrooms to house these children. The 
problem is one not only of physical facilities, however, but also of 
teachers to man the classrooms. ‘There is little point in putting up 
new school buildings if we have ho teachers to staff them or if the 
teachers are ill equipped for their jobs. Yet the failure to allocate 
the necessary steel for construction at colleges and universities serl- 
ously impairs the ability of institutions of higher education to provide 
the teachers that are essential to care for the increased enrollment in 
the schools. 

Teacher education, it must be admitted, has been a neglected area 
of higher education. Even in the large State universities the college 
of education has been the stepchild of the institution. The situation 
has been worst of all in the State teachers colleges, which prepare on- 
third of all the teachers for the elementary schools. The facilities 
housing some of these institutions would shock you. You may recall 
the special issue of Life magazine, October 16, 1950, that was devoted 
to the crisis in the schools. The article on “the scorned and neglected” 
teachers colleges, with its pictures of the New Jersey State Teachers 
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College at Montclair, captioned “Good school, bad plant,” revealed 
the handicaps under which the teachers colleges were Iaboring. It 
is not surprising that students have failed to respond to the demand 
for new teachers when they would be required to study and live in 
facilities often greatly inferior to the elementary-school buildings in 
which they would subsequently teach. 

But such focusing of attention on the crisis in the schools and the 
plight of the teachers colleges has opened the public’s eyes to the threat 
to our national welfare inherent in such a situation. In the last few 
years State legislatures in increasing numbers have appropriated funds 
for the modernization of existing teacher-college plants and the con- 
struction of new badly needed facilities. A case in point is the New 
Haven State Teache rs College, \ here [ serve as president. The build- 
ing was built in 1893 to’ provide a 2-year normal-school program for 
190 girls. ‘Today 900 men and women are enrolled in a 4-year teachers 
college program. This is only possible by operating the institution 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, 6 days a week, under conditions that are 
bad for students and faculty. It means using basement storerooms 
for classes and spilling over into adjacent buildings that are inade- 
quate but offer cover. Yet in spite of these measures the college is 
not beginning to supply the need for teachers in that section of the 
State. Careful studies of teacher supply and demand for Connecti- 
cut, projected ahead to 1964, show that New Haven State Teachers 
College should at this time be enrolling approximately 2,400 students 
to supply its quota of prepared teachers. On a long-range basis it 
should enroll approximately 1,800. It is on this careful estimate of 
needs that the college building program was planned. The State, 
after years of effort by many persons, secured land in 1947 and appro- 
priated $2,000,000 in 1949 and 81,100,000 in 1951 for structures to 
meet this need. These buildings are just getting under way. The 
State is already several vears behind on meeting this need. It would 
seem that Federal effort should be directed toward remedying rather 
than aggravating this kind of a situation. 

This is but one illustration of the critical need in higher education 
that is accentuated by the tremendous increase in the number of chil- 
dren going to school. It can be duplicated in nearly every State. 

And with it goes a companion problem of higher education. As 
teacher education institutions expand, as they must, where will they 
secure their staffs? They must look to the universities and graduate 
schools. 

Because of this interrelatedness of the problems of education which 
determine the urgency of need, we believe strongly that the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency is the best and proper 
agency to de ‘termine prior ity of allocations of steel and other critical 
materials to educational institutions. 

There is another immediate building need in institutions of 
higher education which concerns us greatly because it is related closely 
to the military defense program. I have been impressed with the 
statements of those in the various branches of the armed services and 
other defense agencies concerning their expected reliance upon insti- 
tutions of higher education for conduct of research, the preparation of 
research personnel in all sorts of areas, and in their expectation that 
if mobilization must be stepped up the colleges and universities will be 
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used to house and conduct programs for the training of officers and 
technicians in large numbers. If this expectation is to be realized, 
then colleges and universities must build modern plants to house and 
conduct research and research training, especially in new and strategic 
fields. To delay these structures would seem an unwise calculated risk. 

For example, I talked yesterday with the provost of Yale Univer- 
sity, where I teach. On last Saturday the building committee spent 
most of the day working over plans for a new physics building that 
is badly needed. The university has on its staff some of the country’s 
top physicists, but they cannot conduct the research studies or train the 
research students as they should with the existing facilities. As the 
provost said to me, “Our biggest problem at this stage is whether or not 
we can get the necessary steel to go ahead This is a private univer- 
sity, ready to give highest priority in its building resources for 
national interests. It is typical of many such cases. 

5. You may well inquire as to why colleges and universities might 
not delay for a quarter, or maybe two or three, their building projects. 
To that I would note these points: 

(a) Delay in the next quarter in obtaining the necessary steel for 
construction will in many instances delay use of facilities for a full 
academic year. Colleges do not operate as do many businesses and 
industries, where a delay of one quarter in a building would mean a 
delay in production of one quarter. Students enroll for the most 
part in the fall and continue through the year. They cannot be called 
up on a month-by-month or quarterly basis, and wishful thinking of 
college administrators or production authorities will not change the 
situation. 

This point was ably made by Commissioner McGrath in his testi- 
mony before this committee. It is restated here because of its impor- 
Tance. 

(6) A study of most college and university projects will show that 
they have already been delayed beyond all reason. The nature of 
their financing—especially if publicly financed—means that the need 
has had to be clearly demonstrated to State boards and then to State 
legislatures. Because of your legislative experience, I am sure I need 
not expand on this point. You can be pretty sure that college and 
university buildings that have reached the authorized stage, with 
money appropriated, are already long overdue. 

6. We are aware of the serious difficulties in the allocation of critical 
materials, There are many conflicting demands upon the allocation 
authorities. But, in a world in which the long-range preservation of 
our democracy may rest upon the educational opportunities we provide 
in our schools and colleges, it would seem reasonable to allocate to edu- 
cational purposes in excess of the less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the total steel production that the Defense Production Administration 
has allocated for the first quarter of 1952. The Office of Education 
indicates that approximately 1 percent would enable the schools and 
colleges to carry on their essential construction programs. 

We urge, therefore, that this subcommittee recommend to the Con- 
gress that there be allocated for educational purposes the amount of 
critical materials proposed by the Office of Education. 

I would certainly wish to second the suggestion made by Congress- 
man Morton as to the three parts of the problem that he outlined, as 
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we consider that all three are very important to the interests of edu- 
cation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Doctor. Mr. Tackett, have you any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Tackrrr. You stated that the Federal Security Agency is the 
best and proper agency to determine priorities in the allocation of 
steel and other critical materials to educational institutions. 

If we are going to allocate it as it has been done in the past, I 
would agree with you, but I think that this Congress or somebody 
should force the NPA to give at least one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
steel output of this country to the schools, which would make avail- 
able 275,000 tons, while the schools at this time are asking for only 
255,000 tons. 

Mr. Battery. May I interrupt at this point to remind my colleague 
that we are getting approximately one-half of 1 percent of the output 
at the present time. 

Mr. Tacxetr. That is true. 

Mr. Baitry. I think we could well take the suggestion of Dr. Mor- 
rill that 1 percent of the total production would adequately take care 
of the situation, and probably we should ask on that basis or insist 
on that basis. 

Mr. Tackerr. If it takes that much, fine. But I think it is just as 
important to have steel for these schools as it is to have steel for air- 
planes or other materials in the defense program. It seems that the 
NPA has failed to recognize that schools are part of the defense 
program. 

Mr. Bairry. I agree with you; their actions would indicate that 
schools have had rather short shrift. 

Have you any comments, Mr. Morton ? 

Mr. Morron. No; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Thank you, Doctor. We appreciate your appearance 
and are elad to know of the interest of the National Education As- 
sociation in the problem, as well as that of Yale University and the 
New Haven Teachers College. 

Dr. BrowneLu. We stand ready to be of any assistance we can, 
Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Mr. Battery. It is a pleasure at this time for me to invite the presi- 
dent of my own university, West Virginia University, Dr. Irvin 
stewart, to come forward and tell us what he has in mind concerning 
this situation. Doctor, please identify yourself for the record and 
proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. IRVIN STEWART, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Dr. Srewarr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Irvin 
Stewart. I am president of West Virginia University. I regret 
that I have not had copies of this statement made in suflicient number 
for distribution. 

General Marshall and others have told us that we shall be living in 
a state of partial mobilization for a period of years, and the trend 
of events seems to support the statement. We cannot afford the 
luxury of curtailing our various programs of higher education on the 
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assumption that merely a temporary step is involved. Nor can we 

seriously cripple those programs and expect to avoid the consequences. 

Each ‘college generation and class has its own contribution to make 
to the progress and welfare of the United States. The shift in lead- 
ership and responsibility in this country is a gradual one as men move 

up the ladder in politics, in business, in labor, in religion, and all the 
other phases of our national life. To short-change one college gen- 
eration might not appear too serious; but its effects will be felt as the 
time comes for that generation to take its turn in responsible posi- 
tions. The colleges tod: ay hold some of your colleagues of tomorrow 
they hold the future Cabinet members, business and labor leaders, doc- 
tors. law vers, engineers, and scientists. To refuse the facilities needed 
for their training and for the training of those coming after them 
in the next few years could materially weaken the United States of 
the next three decades. 

We recognize that, in a period when the demand for certain mate- 
rials exceeds the supply, something must give way. In education, we 
are not executives of big business who can tell you how much our 
production will drop if our material supply is reduced, nor are we 
labor leaders who can point to job losses or a shift in job ee if 
a company does not get its accustomed sup yplies, Rather it is our re- 
sponsibility to ask your committee to make it clear to the er ad- 
ministrative officials that the drastic restrictions imposed upon the 
facilities for higher education may well have a serious adverse effect 
upon our national and local progress and security in the next few 
years. 

As an illustration, there are serious shortages of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses in West Virginia, To help meet the deficiency, West Vir- 
ginia University was directed by the 1951 State legislature to expand 
its present 2-vear medical education program to a full 4-year program 
of medicine, dentistry, and nursery. A separate tax was levied 
defray the cost of the expanded program, Architects are now pre- 
paring a general plan for the total program. Contracts will shortly 
be signed for the drafting of plans for a basie-science building, a 
teaching hospital, a dental clinic, and a heating plant. Will materials 
be available for these buildings, or will the citizens of West Virginia 
continue to suffer unnecessary pain and to die untimely deaths because 
we cannot get the materials needed to train the doctors, dlentists, and 
nurses who might have saved them ? 

Your committee has received testimony with respect to the needs for 
mit a for public-school buildings—and that need is indeed great. 
There is also ; great shortage of public-school teachers: and the col- 
leges wee universities are being called upon to turn out teachers in 
greater numbers. At West Virginia University we are well advanced 
on p ans for a building needed to train industrial-arts teachers who 
are in very short sup yply. Will we get the materials, or do we go with- 
out. industrial-arts teachers needed for our public schools ¢ 

Another illustration: West Virginia schools are short of specially 
trained music teachers. Furthermore, every public-school teacher is 
required to have some training in music. One week from today we 
open bids on a building for our school of music. Can we construct 
the building? The plans have been under way for many months; the 
site was bought long ago and cleared of existing buildings in order 
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that construction might not be delayed—and that for a very specifi 
reason. 

A little over a year ago, frame buildings then housing the school 
of music were torn down to clear the site for a new physics building, 
which is now well advanced and should be ready for occupancy next 
fall. Temporary quarters were arranged for music—the best we could 
do under the circumstances, but definitely temporary. The central 
office and some studios went into one old house. Piano prac ‘tice rooms 
were constructed in the wing of one building adjacent to classrooms of 
the college of arts and sciences. You can imagine the effect upon 
classes in rooms next to a dozen cubicles in which piano practicing Is 
going on all day. 

Wind instrument, pipe organ, and orchestra practice is in an old 
frame building, formerly a cafeteria, adjacent to the college of engi- 
neering; and the performance of the engineering students is not im 
proved as a result of the sounds from the music practice. ‘These are 
the only places available for the teaching of music until the new build- 
ing 1s ready : and bids are to be opened a week from today. Do we 
construct the new building; or must instruction not only in music but 
also in the rest of the university suffer because of an e nforced cont mu- 
ance of an unsatisfactory temporary program in music? The build- 
ing will be small in size, but the impact of its construction upon the 
program of the university will be important. 

I have mentioned medicine, dentistry, nursing, and teacher training 
in industrial arts and music simply because they are the currentty 
pressing problems at West Virginia University. Engineering and ag- 
riculture are just around the corner for us. In other institutions the 
pressing needs may vary as to fields; but it is apparent that our nation- 
al plant in higher education is not adequate; and that it will be impos- 
sible for the colleges and universities to do the job assigned to them un- 
less they can get supplies of materials needed to make the plant more 
nearly adequate to the task. 

The deluge of GI's at the end of World War IT found the colleges 
and the universities of the United States, including West Virginia 
University, unable to make adequate physical provision for all the 
students demanding admission. There has been a decline in enroll- 
ment as the GI wave has passed on. The enormous increase in the 
birth rate during recent vears means that the colleges and univer 
sities have merely a breathing spell in which to prepare for much 
larger enrollments in the fairly near future. It is essential that the 
physical plant of the colleges and universities be put in better condi- 
tion for the present enrollment and that intelligent steps be taken to 
meet the demands which are clearly ahead of u 

At West Virginia University the end of the war found us with a 
physical plant inadequate for the 3,300 students who had constituted 
our largest fall enrollment. There was a sudden — in the 
student load to more than 6,700 students, with hundreds of others 
turned away because we could not accommodate them. Some of our 
arrangements for handling the 6,700 were of a makeshift variety. We 
are proud that we did as well as we did, because no one foresaw World 
War IT and its consequences for the colleges. It would be stupid of 
us not to make better provision for our present student body and for 
the great increase which is apparent to anyone who studies the birth- 
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rate figures. That increase will put us as well as other institutions far 
beyond the GI peak. 

I have spoken of West Virginia University because that is the insti- 
tution with which I am most familiar and for which I am responsible. 
In addition, 10 of the 21 colleges in the State already are requesting 
allocations of materials—and the need for better educational plant is 
apparent to anyone who is familiar with the needs of the State. 

Publicly supported schools like West Virginia University are de- 
pendent upon the State legislatures for support. No one legislature 
is likely to appropriate enough money for a complete building een 
gram. If money currently available for construction is not used, 
will lapse. Succeeding legislatures may reappropriate some of 
but, in so doing, they are likely to substitute the reappropriation for 
new appropriations. The backlog of building needs is great. If 
building cannot proceed currently, it will not merely be delayed; it 
will be lost entirely in many cases. With us, for instance, there is 
need for new construction for engineering and for agriculture. We 
hope to get funds for the purpose from the 1953 legislature; but we 
are more likely to get a reappropriation of unexpended balances if 
our present construction program is held up. That would mean a 
further serious delay in our getting in better position to meet the 
aggravated shortage of engineers which is on the horizon. Meantime, 
each year that sees higher-education building needs unfilled will carry 
a danger to our continuing world leadership. 

We cannot expect to equal the Communist group in manpower. Our 
superiority must rest in the superior quality of our men and our 
machines. Mes hat, in turn, depends largely upon the caliber of our 
programs in higher education. To hamstring those programs in a 
prolonged nt riod of partial mobilization would be the height of folly. 

American technical le: adership i is not innate or inborn. It is the 
product of ability supplemented by an excellent system of higher 
and professional education. Shortsightedness in the form of denial 
of the physical facilities needed for the educational task could cost 
us a adisin of our leadership which might invite a dealin from 
Communist imperialism or which might put the outcome of the chal- 
lenge in donbt. I hope that your committee will stimulate the pro- 
duction authorities to make a substantial increase in the allocation 
of scarce materials for higher education. The present plan carries 
grave dangers for the future of America 

Mr. Barry. Dr. Stewart, [ want to express the appreciation of 
our committee of your presentation of the situation in West Virginia. 
I am particularly interested in your announcement of the fact that 
you have employed architects to plan a $20 million medical school; 
and I am particularly interested in the activities of your university 
in research work in the field of hydrogenization of coal and liquid 
fuel. It is, I think, one of the developments that will mean much 
to America in the way of replacing our depreciating supplies of 
natural gas for fuel and transportation purposes. I should hate very 
much to see a situation develop that would prevent the enlargement 
of the facilities of the Bureau of Mines Building at the university 
at this time. 

Dr. Stewart. It would be tragic if it happened. 

Mr. Battey. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 
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If not, Doctor, we appreciate very much your appearance, and 
you may rest assured that we shall do what we can to get some steel 
for your institution. 

Dr. Stewart. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Batxy. If there are no objections, the Chair will order the 
insertion into the record here of a number of statements submitted 
by institutions of higher learning. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, Fla., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Batley, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Fred Hussey, clerk.) 

DEAR Str: The University of Florida, as all the other institutions of higher 
learning in this Nation, is making a major contribution to our country’s defense 
effort. The efforts of our universities and colleges have a direct defense rela 
tionship as to our future security, which is dependent upon the advancement 
of scientific and technological improvements “and developments. 

For example, the University of Florida is making its contribution to the de- 
fense of our country in the following ways: 

1. It has the largest ROTC program in the South, comprised of approximately 
3,000 students in the four units of Army ROTC (infantry, artillery, transporta- 
tion, and communication) and the Air ROTC, 

2. The university is participating in a substantial number of secret and other 
defense contracts for research with the Federal Government and private indus- 
try. At the appropriate time, complete information can be divulged on the 
scope and importance of these contracts. For example, during World War II 
the university was instrumental in the development of important aspects of the 
proximity fuze. This development contributed materially to the Allied victory. 
Research of this type is carried on by our faculty, and utilizes the services of 
graduate and special students. Many of our students today ure our scientists, 
physicists, and professional people of tomorrow upon whom we will be dependent 

3. The university is participating substantially in the Naval Reserve, National 
Guard, and Air Reserve training programs. 

4, It is estimated that the university has trained over 350,000 veterans who 
have all contributed materially to our national security. A number of university 
graduates, trained here in professional and scientific fields, are given direct 
commissions annually into all branches of the Armed Forces. The University 
of Florida provides professional training in practically every major tield with 
the exception of medicine. 

5. Solidarity and mutual defense is furthered with our neighbors and Latin 
friends to the South under the point 4 training program and research develop- 
ment. 

6. The university’s agricultural experiment stations and the college of agricul- 
ture, through faculty and students, are playing an important part in developing 
agriculture in many respects. It has been said that food is a weapon of war. 
Research and training in agriculture help in the following ways: 

(a) Research to develop larger productivity to help feed the free world and 
ot stave off rationing at home. Much of the research at the university is financed 
by the Federal Government, 

(b) Marketing studies to assist in developing needs and means for transporta- 
tion of agricultural products to market. 

(c) Agricultural economics studies. 

(d) Development of processing improvements such as citrus concentrate, de- 
hydration of foods for military service, and foreign aid. 

(ce) Development of substitutes for war-short fertilizers and insecticides, and 
so forth. 

7. Gainesville, during World War II, was located in the center of a major 
defense area. Some 90,000 men were stationed at Camp Blanding, and many 
thousands more were stationed at surrounding bases, as the Alachua Air Base, 
Montbrook Airfield, Keystone Airfield, Green Cove Springs Naval Station, and 
so forth. Since Gainesville is the major city in the area, thousands of service 
families made their homes in Gainesville, and housing was at a premium. The 
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impact of the reactivation of the Green Cove Springs Naval Station is already 
being felt on the housing situation in Gainesville, and it is anticipated that the 
Situation will become more acute, especially in view of the proposed reactivation 
of Camp Blanding. This reflects directly in the amount of off-campus housing 
available to the almost 3,000 students who must now live off Campus because 
of the lack of facilities on the campus. 

It is clearly shown that this university, as representative of other institu- 
tions of higher learning, is having increasingly heavy demands placed upon it 
and yet it finds that it is seriously handicapped in rising to this need by its 
inability to meet certain of its minimum physical requirements. The Congress, 
by means of Public Law 475, Highty-first Congress, recognized part of this 
need by providing funds on a loan basis to permit the construction of critically 
needed housing. Following the Korean situation, this act of assistance was 
reduced to provide housing in those locations only where a direct and strong 
defense relationship was shown. Where such defense relationship is shown, 
the Government is given the opportunity to help solve some of the difficulties 
which face this and other institutions of higher learning It is in the mutual 
interest of all peoples of this Nation that the Government help the institutions 
of higher learning in meeting this crisis and that reasonable allocations of 
CMP materials be made available to these institutions. 

The construction of urgently needed housing facilities at the University of 
Florida, under the approval of a $2,000,000 defense related housing loan by the 
I’ederal Housing and Home Finance Agency under Public Law 475, now de- 
pends upon a supporting CMP allocation. On the basis of an enrollment of 
10,000 students, in a community the size of Gainesville, the university should 
provide permanent dormitory facilities for a minimum of 60 percent of its 
student body, or 6,000 students. Permanent facilities are presently available, 
under normal occupancy, for only approximately 23 percent of the student 
body, but because of the acute need for housing space 3,290 students have been 
crowded into spaces for 2,309 students and an additional 856 students are housed 
in submarginal temporary dormitories. The dormitories to be constructed 
with funds provided under this loan will house approximately 610 men, bringing 
total space available for single students in permanent residence halls under 
normal occupancy to 2,919, still far short of the amount of residence hall space 
required. Under present occupancy conditions, all students residing on campus 
can be considered as living in unsatisfactory quarters, because of the over- 
crowded condition. 

The university has already committed approximately $80,000 in the engineer- 
ing and architectural plans for this new dormitory on the understanding that 
upon approval of the loan by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, there 
will be an adequate CMP allocation to meet this particular defense-related pro- 
Lram 

The assumption that higher education is an important factor in the defense 
program presupposes mutual assistance 

Cordially, 
J. Hretis MILier, 
President. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., October 19, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Education and Labor Committe , 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At the suggestion of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, we are enclosing evidence of the difficulties that have been encountered 
by the university in its construction program as a result of the diminishing 
amount of steel and copper allotted for school buildings. This evidence consists 
of a statement about the university’s future expansion plan as well as the 
buildings now well under way but suffering from material shortages, a tabulation 
of the more pertinent project data, and copies of recent applications both for 
buildings not yet started and for those partially completed. 

Information not included but relevant to our general prograin is that con- 
cerning our San Fanrcisco medical center and other university hospital construc- 
tion. Such work totals about $40 million, applications for these projects having 
been made to the Public Health Service rather than to the Office of Education. 
In this field also we are being slowed down through lack of allotments. 
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The university has under construciton at the present time, including the 
medical-school projects mentioned above, $6614 million worth of structures on 
its eight campuses. Just completed, or virtually complete, is $3745 million in 
buildings. Funded projects now in the planning stage or for which plans and 
specifications are ready and only await authorization and allotments from FSA 
total some $22 million. Many of these are tied in with defense efforts by means 
of research contracts which the various departments of the university have 
with governmental agencies. The fulfillment or expansion of such contracts 
are largely dependent upon the availability of space that the facilities referred 
to here will provide. 

The five projects for which copies of applications are enclosed may be cited 
as examples of what is happening to school and college construction in general 
because of NPA regulations and restrictions. Two of the items have been build- 
ing since the first of this year as availability of materials permitted, and the 
other three are awaiting approval and an allotment, one of the latter having 
been in the hands of the Office of Education for as long as 2 months. We have 
tabulated on the following page some pertinent information about these five 
examples. More complete data may be had by an examination of the enclosures. 





Per- Cost 
: “ent y, ation me “a 
Project name Date started pa one Reply contract 
m date ; ear on. 
plete timated 
(a) Home economies build- | January 1951-- 48 | Sept. 17 No steel; most of cop- $840, 312 
ing, Davis. per asked, 
(>) Hasting College of the | November 1950 20 | Aug. 23 ind No steel; no copper. _- 1, 750, 000 
Law, San Francisco. Sept. 25. 
(c) Library stack comple- LET: Aug. 27 No reply 125, 000 
tion, Berkeley 
(dq) Poultry husbandry ; Sept. 11 Indicated that ap- 700, 000 
building, Davis 1 | n when 
1t material 
ble for allot 
ment 
(¢) Home economies build- |. . Sept. 24 No reply 1. 000, 000 


ing, Berkeley 


Project (a) is threatened with shut-down unless an allotment of reinforcing 
bar becomes available soon. Building (0), another structure under way since 
the beginning of the year, has had one 90-day shut-down for lack of structural 
steel and faces another work stoppage for want of reinforcing bar. An ironical 
aspect of the above two cases is that, although work was started months ago and 
material orders were placed, accepted, and material earmarked for these jobs, the 
fact that the steel was still in the fabricator’s yard after October 1 kept him from 
making delivery, this despite the fact that our allotment request for (0) was first 
mailed on August 23. 

You will note that authorization application for (¢) was mailed on August 27 
and that nothing has yet been heard. The poultry husbandry building, item (d), 
although the request was supported by corroboration from the Office of Naval 
Research, cannot proceed further with bidding until material allotments are 
assured. As the Office of Education is expected to receive even smaller allot- 
ments in 1952 than it had in 1951, it appears that we will be fortunate to continue 
With (a) and (0), let alone start projects (¢c), (d), and (e). 

As there seems to be doubt in the minds of many whether some industrial and 
even defense projects should have such complete priority over educational con- 
struction, we are presenting the above as concrete example of what is probably 
true of other like institutions all over the country. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. CorRLEY, 
Vice President, Business Affairs. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee and is available for reference. ) 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Harrisburg, Pa., October 17, 1951. 
The Honorable Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: In accordance with our telephone conversations on October 
15, I wish to submit the following statement : 

The institutions of higher education in Pennsylvania appreciate very much the 
opportunity extended by the subcommittee to file a brief in support of their need 
for steel, copper, and aluminum under the controlled materials plan of the 
National Production Authority. We regret that the necessity for limiting the 
time devoted to the hearing made it impossible for our needs to be presented in 
person. If there should be any extension in the time devoted to the hearing, I 
shall appreciate the opportunity to appear in person before the committee. 

In preparing this statement, I have had the benefit of consultation with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education, with the Pennsylvania State au- 
thority which has control of all higher education projects to which tax funds are 
devoted, and with the United States Office of Education. 

There are 110 institutions of higher education in Pennsylvania, of which 40 
have applications filed with the United States Office of Education for controlled 
materials to be used during the first quarter of the calendar year of 1952. The 
10 colleges in question have 84 different projects under way, which range all 
the way from 1 building per institution to 19 projects at 1 institution—the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The total amount of steel required for these projects 
is 12,243 tons, of which 3,573 tons are required in the first quarter of 1952. The 
15 publicly controlled colleges of the State have 52 projects pending, and the 
25 privately controlled colleges that have construction planned or under way 
have 34 projects pending. The former group of colleges require for their proj- 
ects 5.578 tons of steel, and the latter group require 6,665 tons of steel for 
their projects. 

It should be noted for the record that many of these projects were under way 
before National Production Authority regulations were in effect and that other 
of the projects were authorized by the National Production Authority before 
the United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, was designated 
us the claimant agency for educational institutions. It follows that consider- 
able of the steel currently used and planned for use in the first quarter of 1952 
is devoted to projects that would not now be approved by the criteria which 
the United States Office of Education is using in allocating steel, copper, and 
aluminum. Such projects include certain types of physical-education facilities, 
auditoriums, student-union buildings, chapels, and classrooms, but it is obviously 
in the pnublie interest to complete these structures Nevertheless, the United 
States Office of Education has had such an acute shortage of steel that it has 
been necessary for it to decline the authorization of material required to com- 
plete some of the structures that were under way when it came into the con- 
trolled materials picture. For example, at a great loss to the college and to 
the contractor, the construction of a gymnasium at the West Chester State 
Teachers College has had to be stopped for the time being. 

If the elementary and secondary schools of Pennsvlvania are to use effec- 
tively the facilities they now have and which they are acquiring under the 
controlled-materials plan of the National Production Authority, an adequate 
supply of teachers must be provided. The 14 State teachers colleges in Penn- 
svylvania are the primary source of supply for teachers, especially for the 
elementary schools. Each of these colleges has from one to five projects pend- 
ing which, if not completed, will reduce the number and quality of teachers 
that can be prepared by the State for its own use. These projects include 
such vital items as a new heating plant, a fire-protection system for a dormitory, 
the provision of health facilities, the remodeling of kitchen and dining facilities 
to meet State health standards, and a science building. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, the Pennsy!vania State College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and other of the well-known universities of the State 
there is an acute shortage of facilities required for the use in the preparation 
of research workers and of personnel pledged to future military service. If 
the national interest is to be served, it is imperative that enough steel and other 
controlled materials be provided to complete the research facilities and housing 
for these two types of personnel and for active military and related research 
that is underway in these institutions. 
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The third large group of institutions that are applicants for controlled mate- 
rials are the privately controlled liberal-arts colleges of the State. In the 
last analysis, these institutions carry a majority of the burden of undergraduate 
preparation in the State of Pennsylvania. They prepare the future scientist, 
the future high-school and college teacher, and many of them have Reserve 
Officers Training Corps that prepare the future military leaders for the Nation. 
It is therefore equally important to maintain the basie sources of education 
and culture. The great travail these colleges undergo in raising funds for 
capital outlay purposes should in itself assure your committee and the National 
Production Authority that the buildings are urgently needed. When you add 
to this factor the careful screening given to each project by the United States 
Office of Education, it should be self-evident that the National Production 
Authority ought to provide steel and other controlled materials necessary to 
the extent of the estimates submitted by the Office of Education as claimant 
agency for the schools and colleges of the Nation. 

We recognize the gravity of the crisis and that the national welfa 
take precedence over all other considerations, but it is our conviction 
continued flow of educated personnel is an essential element of our national 
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strength and ultimate national survival. Adequate allocation of matériel is 
essential for both instruction and research. Lack of adequate facilities makes 
to render their maximum 


service to the national welfare. We hope that you will provide sufficient 
allocations of steel, copper, and aluminum in order that our eolleges and 


it impossible for our institutions of higher learning 


universities may continue to operate efficiently. 
Sincerely yours, 
CARL E. SEIFERT, 
Executive Seere tary. 


UNIVERSITY SYSTEM BUILDING AUTHORITY, 
{/lanta, Ga., October 17 


, ood. 
Hon. Frep G. Hussey, 
Cl rk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: (1) Conforming to our conversation with you over the 
long-distance wire on October 15, 1951, we desire to place in your files for use of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor a statement on the effect that a 
reduction in the allocation of steel to higher education will have on our current 
building program. We do this not by way of passing judgment on any orders of 

] TY f t} 


the NPA but simply to state the facts as they appear to us. We are of the view 
that this matter of priorities should be sifted thoroughly before any serious dam 


e to the program of higher education occurs. 
(2) The building program of the regents of the university svstem of Georgia 


rees4 


for the 15 institutions under their control is handled through a publie corporation 
building authority. We have 14 buildings under 


known as the university system 
5 ] and 2 classroom buildings. We have v4 


construction: 9 dormitories 


onstruction: 17 classroom buildings, 1 heating plant, 4 


buildings approved for c¢ : 
dormitories, 1 dining hall, and 1 sewage-disposal plant. 

(3) The condition of Georgia institutions of higher education as well as the 
elementary and secondary schools is a matter of extreme momentous exigency, 
so much so that at the last meeting of the General Assembly of Georgia a 3-percent 
sales-tax bill was enacted. ‘The bulk of this tax money was set aside for the 
improvement of the publie edueational institutions, 

(4) Contracts with architects were negotiated for all the construction projects 
authorized, and, as noted above, work is already in progress on 14 projects. It 
has been our intention to advertise for bids on the remaining projects as the 
plans and specifications are completed. 

(5) One of our major construction projects; the heating plant at Georgia 
Institute of Technology, is scheduled to get under way during the first quarter 
of 1952. We filed initial application for an allocation of steel for this project 
on July 17, 1951. The allocation of steel was made, but we now understand 
that the officials of the NPA have reduced the allocation of steel to higher 
education by approximately 50 percent and that there is little possibility that 
any new projects can be started by us during the first quarter. We also under- 
stand that the steel allocated to us for that quarter on work in progress may be 
reduced. 
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(6) We have been informed that the total allocation to the field of education 
for the first quarter is 96,000 tons and that of this amount the quota for higher 
education has been set at 14,000 tons. This is only 14 percent of the total set 
aside. During the fourth quarter educational construction had an allocation 
of 104,0000 tons of which higher education was allowed 29,000 tons, which was 
28 percent of the total set aside. We have sought to obtain from the United 
State Office of Education a statement as to why the allocation to higher educa- 
tion was cut down by 50 percent. We are advised that the restriction originated 
With the officials of the NPA. It is our belief that the United States Office 
of Education is the agency which knows best what the relative quotas should 
be for higher education and the elementary and secondary schools. The United 
State Office of Education has served for some months as Claimant ageney for 
education. The views of the agency should be given consideration before higher 
education is crippled by such drastic restrictions. 

(7) The decision of the NPA officials—of their own accord and without 
concurrence of the United States Office of Education—to restrict higher educa- 
tion to 14,000 tons of the total of 96,000 tons allocated to education in general 
takes us by surprise and will wreck the building program for higher education 
in the State of Georgia. 

(8S) We cannot reconcile this decision which will stop work on our projects 
with the reports in the press that the allocation of steel by NPA to the auto- 
motive industry has been increased by 150,000 tons. 

(9) With the general statements above as a background, we wish to place 
in the record the financial, legal, and educational implications for us of NPA’s 
decision to restrict higher education to 14,000 tons: 


A. FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The construction program for higher education in Georgia authorized by the 
general assembly of this State when it enacted the University System Building 
Authority Act provided for the issuance of 20 million dollars in bonds. These 
bonds are to be paid off over a period of 30 years from money provided the Board 
of regents of the university system of Georgia as raised by the 3 percent sales 
tax. The building authority has already issued 12 million dollars in bonds. The 
trust indenture and the leases incident to the bond issue place on the university 
system building authority the obligation to proceed with construction of he 
various projects. This obligation was assumed by the university system build- 
ing authority only after assurances received that allocations of priorities would 
be honored. If the allocations of priorities already issued to us are dishonored 
by the NPA, we shall be in the embarrassing position of defaulting on our con- 
tracts and shall be put to enormous additional expense, Contractors, subcon- 
tractors, mechanics, materialmen, laborers, and suppliers will all suffer financial 
losses. 


B, LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 


The university system building authority as a body politic and public corpora- 
tion has entered into a contract with the board of regents of the university system 
of Georgia, the constitutional body which operates the public institutions of 
higher edncation in Georgia, to construct the aforementioned buildings for the 
State. By cutting steel allocations to higher education by 50 percent the NPA 
is forcing us to default on our obligation. 


C. EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


It would seem that the evidence of the importance of higher education to 
national defense would be so overwhelming as to allow of no uncertainty as to the 
necessity of providing adequate priorities. However, we should like to observe 
that among the institutions benefiting from our construction program are four 
which conduct ROTC programs, and two which conduct research under contracts 
with the Department of Defense. Although not directly related to military pre 
paredness, nothing is more important to national defense than agriculture. 
Three of the institutions conduct an agricultural program. 

Members of the university system building authority are: State Auditor B. E 
Thrasher, Jr., chairman; chairman of the board of regents of the university 
system, Robert O. Arnold, vice chairman; Attorney General Eugene Cook; R. H. 
Driftmier, head, department of agricultural engineering, University of Georgia: 
George M. Sparks, director, Atlanta division, University of Georgia. 
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We shall be obliged to vou for bringing to the attention of the members of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor the serious consequences of the de- 
cision made by NPA to restrict the allocation to higher education. With the total 
set aside for all education established at a figure only two-thirds as great as the 
additional allocation recently made to the automobile industry, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the NPA officials do not realize what serious injury they are 
inflicting on the business of higher education. 


By order of the authority : 
JOHN E. Sims, Director. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloominoton, Ind., October 17, 1951. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILrEy, 
WUember of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We have been informed through press releases 
that the House Subcommittee on Education and Labor of which you are chairman 
began hearings yesterday, October 16, on the matter of steel requirements for 
educational construction. 

Under the date of October 12, 1951, as you unquestionably know, DPA Admin- 
istrator Manly Fleischmann, announced allocations of steel for the first quarter 
of 1952. The United States Office of Education, as claimant agency for schools, 
colleges, and libraries, will have available for such institutions only 96,000 tons 
of steel to meet the program requirements for the first quarter of 1952. During 
the month of August 1951 it is our understanding that the Office of Education 
originally established first-quarter needs as totaling 192,000 tons and then in 
September increased the basic request to 255,000 tons because of the fact that it 
became apparent that much-needed new construction intended to begin in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 would have to be postponed. 

The Office of Edueation, as Claimant ageney for schools, colleges, and libraries, 
after extensive study determined that approximately 80 percent of the total 
amount of steel allocated to that agency tor such institutions should be alloted 
to construction projects for higher education and, in accordance with such 
determination, have been alloting approximately that percentage to such use 
However, in announcing the allocations of steel for the first quarter of 1952, the 
DPA Administrator imposed certain intlexible restrictions on the allocation made 
to the Office of Edueation which will drastically affect needed construction in 
colleges and universities in that probably no new construction can be commenced 
during the first quarter of 1952 by these institutions and many projects already 
under way may be seriously hampered or delayed. Of the 96,Q00 tons allocated 
to the Office of Education, only 14,000 tons can be used for higher-education pur- 
poses with the remainder being specifically earmarked by the DPA Administrator 
for elementary-school construction. Based upon information previously received, 
it appears that prior to this announcement of allocations the Office of Education 
in good faith, has already commited itself to allocations totaling 18,000 tons for 
higher education during the first quarter of 1952. Obviously, this means that 
unless the arbitrary limits imposed by the DPA Administrator on higher education 
is revised upward, those projects already underway which will require steel in 
the first quarter of 1952 will be impeded. 

Indiana University was authorized by the United States Office of Education 
in June 1951 to begin construction of a new science laboratory building on the 
campus here in Bloomington to house vital research projects. This building 
is the No. 1 project in priority on this campus for postwar building needs. In 
accordance with this authorization, we have begun construction on this building 
and sincerely believe that in view of its intended use we should be permitted to 
proceed to complete it without delay or interruption. Information at hand indi- 
cates that there are many other colleges and universities which are struggling 
under the same burdens and the construction needs of which are equally as 
creat as ours. 

With regard to the situation at Indiana University, I would like to point 
out to you that no permanent construction for strictly academic uses has been 
undertaken on this campus since 1939, except for the addition of a wing to one 
of our buildings to house the school of education. Many factors have entered 
into the picture to prevent us from meeting our academic and research space 
requirements, not the least of which was World War II and the subsequent 
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emergency impact of veteran students which necessitated rapid construction of 
temporary facilities in order for us to carry the load. The load created by 
the veteran students has now been discharged but in the interim our present 
full-time enrollment has doubled in size over prewar enrollment so that our 
present facilities are grossly inadequate for the students and to the State and 
Nation. The foregoing, I believe, is sufficient to explain our individual problem 
as it is related to the greater problem of the needs of all universities and colleges. 

The arbitrary limitations imposed by the DPA Administrator on steel for higher 
education is considerably more drastic than reductions which have been put into 
effect for most industries. Roughly speaking, these limitations have reduced 
steel usage from 380 percent as determined by the extensive need studies of the 
Office of Education, to 14 percent, which reduction becomes much more serious 
when it is considered that the DPA Administrator allocated to the Office of 
Education less than one-half of the total amount of steel requested for what 
the Office of Education had determined to be vital and much needed projects. 

It is our sincere belief that the United States Office of Education is better 
equipped in all respects to determine the relative needs for construction of 
educational facilities of all types throughout the country than any other Federal 
agency. We are well aware of the fact that elementary school construction 
presents a critical problem in many communities at this time and will continue 
to do so in the immediate future. However, at the same time, we also believe 
that in meeting these critical needs of elementary schools in the various areas 
2s well as the critical needs of universities and colleges, the Office of Education 
should be given a free hand to allocate all critical materials for all such projects 
so long as the present defense emergency continues. It can be categorically stated 
without equivocation that the Office of Education for many years has devoted 
much energy and talent to studying construction needs of all types of schools 
and, in fact, it is the only agency in this country which has the necessary factual 
data and expert personnel with which to make fair, reasonable, and accurate 
determinations of relative needs in the entire field of educational construction, 

It is hoped that you and your subcommittee will be able to rectify the in- 
equities which exist in the educational allocation program of critical materials 
at this time and that appropriate action will be taken by the interested agencies 
in the immediate future to guard against breakdowns in construction or delays 
in construction of projects which are vital to our entire educational system in 
this country and, therefore, to the long-range development of the strengh of our 
Nation. Emergency or no emergency, war or no war, research and academic train- 
ing must 2o forward because, as we all know, during periods of war the colleges 
and universities are peculiarly fitted to make great contributions in the train- 
ing of personnel for war purposes and in the solving of technical and scientific 
problems directly involved in the security of the Nation. 

We will appreciate it if you will bring this letter to the attention of your 
subcommittee and the full House Committee on Education and Labor for inclusion 
in the record of the hearings now being conducted. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN B. WELLS, President. 

Mr. Barry. That concludes the presentation of the testimony rela- 
tive to the higher institutions of learning. We will be happy to insert 
in the appendix any communications relative to them received before 
October 27. 

At this time we have some problems concerning our individual 
school districts. We have several witnesses here representing the 
surrounding counties in Virginia and Maryland. I note the presence 
in the committee room of our colleague, Congressman Smith of Vir- 
ginia. I believe he has one or two of his superintendents here and 
we would like the Congressman to give us the benefit of his ideas on 
this matter, if he will, briefly. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD W. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall be quite brief in 
my statement relative to the general metropolitan area, on the Vir- 
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ginia side of the river. We have a very critical situation there that 
I can best illustrate by saying to you that Fairfax County, for instance, 
has a population of approximately 40,000, in the 1940 census. In the 
1950 census it has a population of 104,000 and that is increasing quite 
rapidly. 

Now, that calls for schools. They are necessary. Those folks who 
come here to the metropolitan area bring their children with them. 
The reason we have this upsurge in population at this time is not the 
natural growth of Virginia, but it comes about because of the defense 
effort. The Government is bringing those people here. They bring 
their children with them. ‘They must go to school. We are utterly 
i, unless we can get the material with which to construct the 
buildings. 

Referring again to ee County, they have voted a large bond 
issue and they floated it, and have the money in the bank, ready 
to go on with ‘buildings th it are absolutely vital. And yet they say, 

“We won't give you any steel.” 

The same thing is true in Alexandria and Arlington. <All those 
areas have had over the last three decades tremendous upsurges in 
population. 

For instance, Alexandria has 65,000 people. When I began prac- 
ticing law there, it had 15,000 people. How these school authorities 
in those areas have done as well as they have, with the growth in 
population, in carrying on their educational institutions, has always 
been a miracle. I do not know how they have done as well as they 
did. But if they cannot get the buildings to put the children in, I do 
not know what we are going to do about it. 

Now it is a very practic ‘al question. I realize that you have got to 
give whatever steel is necessary to the war effort, but when it comes 
to allocating the remainder of the steel, that is where your problem 
is. 

I feel that they are not allotting the amount of steel that is essential, 
certainly for schools. I think, for instance, a year’s delay in building 

large theater or a filling station, or some commercial building is 
not so vital, but when you delay the construction of school buildings, 
that children have to have for their education, is it quite vital. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take more of your time. I think I know the 
feelings of this committee; they are the same as mine, and something 
has got to be done about this problem. ‘These authorities have been 
created by act of Congress, and Congress may have to act to make 
some corrections. That is the thing in a nutshell. And I am ready 
to cooperate with the committee, which I know thoroughly under- 
stands that something has to be done. 

We have here with us this morning a group of gentlemen who are 
connected with the schools in that area, the superintendents of the 
various areas, whom I assume will be speaking for these people that 
are situated quite near. 

One is Mr. W. T. Woodson, superintendent of schools, Fairfax 
County; Mr. W. A. Early, superintendent of schools, Alexandria 
County; and another gentleman, the third from the end, the large 
handsome gentleman, Mr. T. C. Williams, superintendent of schools, 
Alexandria City. They are all handsome gentlemen. With that 
compliment, I hope they will vote for me in the next election. 


ATTOCATION OR COARCR ATATRRIATS FOR aowoAnT. 1)2 
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Than you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. We appreciate your comments, Mr. Smith, and we will 
hear from these gentlemen in due time. We have some other Members 
of Congress here, and I will ask them to speak at this time, and we 
will get around to the visitors from Virginia and Maryland then. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Baitry. The chair notes the presence of our colleague from 
Georgia, Mr. Lanham. Mr. Lanham, the committee will be very glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement, which I will not bother 
the committee by reading, but I would like to include it in the record, 
and I would lke permission to include a telegram from Harmon 
Caldwell, chancellor at the University of Georgia. 

(The telegram referred to is printed at p. 242 of this record.) 

I would lke the record to note the presence, also, of Mr. Kankakee 
Anderson, superintendent of schools, Polk County. Also W. P. 
Sem ayberry, superintendent of schools, Kolb County, Ga.; and Mr. 

. M. Hodges, assistant superintendent of schools, Green County, Ga. 

In addition to my written statement, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that I approve most heartily of what the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Smith, has said. The situation is so serious, 
especially with reference to our grade and high schools, that we must 
do something about it. 

I would like to have Mr. Sprayberry tell the committee about the 
situation in Cobb County, Ga. 1 know Mr. Sprayberry can report on 
the situation in Cobb County, where the Lockheed Co. is reactivating 
what was known as the old Bell bomber plant, where they are now 
reconditioning B-29’s and will be building B—-47’s. 

There are many counties in Georgia where the people have bonded 
themselves to the limit: they have the money now to build school 
buildings, but they simply cannot get the materials, and we must 
do something to assist them. Iam particularly grateful for the fact 
that this committee is conducting this investigation, and I wish to 
assure you my support. 

Mr. Baittey. May I ask the distinguished gentleman, does he agree 
with the sentiments expressed by the gentleman from Virginia, who 
just addressed the committee, in saying that if we cannot get relief 
from the NPA, Congress will have to do something about it ¢ 

Mr. Lanuam. We will have to do something. I cannot see any 
reason for the allocation of so much steel to the building of automo- 
biles, for instances, when we cannot construct school buildings. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman will join us in our efforts, if necessary, 
to take action / 

Mr. Lanuam. I will, and I mean that, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear, and I will 
leave this statement for the record: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee set up to try to see that a fair allocation of scarce building materials 
is made for school construction. The situation is serious in my State where 
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a great program of expansion for the university system is endangered by the 
present system of allocations. I have just had a wire from Chancellor Harmon 
Caldwell, of the University of Georgia, which I would like to introduce into 
the record at this point. 

(The telegram referred to is printed in the appendix of this record.) 

But even more serious, in my opinion, is the situation with reference to 
the public schools of my State. There are numerous new schools in the plan- 
ning stage or ready for construction which cannot be built unless there is some 
speed-up and increase in the allocation of scarce materials, especially steel, 
for the construction of these needed school buildings. You and your committee 
are even more familiar than I with the crowded condition of our schools for 
I recall that you made a trip to Georgia to investigate the need there for new 
schools and were instrumental in getting passed an act that is supplying financial 
aid to those school districts where there is an increased burden upon the schools 
due to some Federal impact. 

It seems altogether unfair to me that so much steel is allocated for the building 
of automobiles for civilian use, Naturally our defense effort should, even before 
the schools, be given steel, but it Seems to me that right next in line should 
be our schools, especially in those areas designated as “critical” under the recent 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act. 

Please let me commend you for your efforts to get a modification of the pres 
ent allocation system so that the schools may get the scarce materials they 
need. I would like to pledge my help and what little influence I may have to 
you in your efforts. 

Again let me thank you for your courtesy and your patience in hearing me. 

Mr. Baitey. The Chair wishes to indicate in the record that Mr. 
Walter M. Miller, representing the Baltimore Department of Educa- 
tion school fae lites, is an interested witness at these hearings. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. R. GROSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Bainey. The Chair notes the presence of our colleague from 
Towa, Mr. Gross. Mr. Gross, we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

Mr. Gross. T want to thank you for the opportunity of testifying 
in behalf of the schools. 

For the information of the committee, I represent the Third Iowa 
District, in which district there are several schools, virtually bursting 
at the seams, unable to proceed with critically needed construction 
projects because they have been unable to obtain allocations of steel. 

The city of W aterloo has applied, over the past several months, for 
allocation of steel for construction projects at four elementary schools. 
No steel for any of these proposed projects has been granted. 

The city of Cedar Falls was granted a permit to commence con- 
struction of a new high school, but was allocated no steel for the 
third or fourth quarters of this year or, thus far, for the first quarter 
of 1952. The contractor stated he would have to stop work on 
October 1. 

The city of Cresco, whose consolidated school district has been en- 
larged, apphed weeks ago for steel to expand the school building, but 
none has been allocated. 

The cities of Shell Rock and Plainfield have applied for steel for 
the start of new school construction, but none has been forthcoming. 

I am advised that as of October 12 the Office of Education has re- 
ceived 94 applications for steel for school construction in Towa since 
the CMP program went into effect on July 7. Of the 94 applications 
only 37 have been allocated steel. The remaining 57 proposed projects 
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are paralyzed with no steel allocated to date, and with the list of 
stymied projects growing daily. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the subcommittee ascertain 
answers to the following questions, among others: 

Who, within DPA-NPA, is responsible for deciding how much steel 
is to be allocated to the Office of Education? Are these DPA-NPA 
officials representatives of big corporations “on leave’? Are they 
primarily interested in schools or corporations ? 

Why is steel, denied to schools, being exported in huge quantities ? 
What part in this export picture is played by the several claimant 
agencies for foreign governments and foreign private interests / 

Would about 1 percent of the Nation’s total steel production be all 
that is needed to complete and commence necessary school construc- 
tion? If so, would this amount of steel, if allocated to the schools, 
seriously handicap defense production ¢ 

And in connection with exports, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
call the committee’s attention to a Department of Commerce report 
just distributed showing exports of steel and other metals. In this 
you will find heavy tonnages of steel are being exported. 

You will also find in the Department of Commerce quarterly report 
of exports that in the first quarter of 1951 this country exported 
5,500 tons of scrap steel, while in the second quarter of 1951 this 
country exported 47,403 tons of this scrap. In the same period exports 
of copper scrap increased from 6,007,000 to 37,000,000 pounds. 

The steel and copper allocation situation is a national scandal. This 
committee has a good chance to straighten out at least one vital part 
of it, that pertaining to the education of our children through con- 
struction of necessary educational facilities. 

I hope, therefore, that the committee will pursue this matter thor- 
oughly and fearlessly. 

Mr. Bamxy. I want to thank you, Congressman, very much for 
your contribution, and your pointed observation concerning the prob- 
lem with which the committee is dealing. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. B. FRAZIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Battery. We have another of our colleagues here who wishes 
to make a brief presentation—Congressman Frazier, of Tennessee. 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish 
to express my appreciation for the privilege of appearing here before 
this committee, and to add my support to the splendid work that this 
committee is doing in trying to solve a problem that seems to have 
affected the whole United States. 

I represent the Third District of Tennessee, and I have had innu- 
merable reports from the superintendent of schools and from the 
board of education down there urging that we try to have allocated 
additional steel for the construction of schools. That condition seems 
to exist in most counties that I represent. 

[ have here with me a letter from the board of education of the city 
of Chattanooga, in which they urgently request that additional steel 
be allocated for the construction of a high school. That city has al- 
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ready issued and sold bonds in the sum of $2,236,000 for the construc- 
tion of this school, and they have been unable up to this time to have 
allocated any steel for that construction. 

That is only one of many requests that I have had for this county. 

When I was at home recently the commissioner of education for the 
city of Chattanooga called to my attention the fact that they were 
trying to add additional educational facilities to other schools in 
Chattanooga and also in Hamilton County, which are very much over- 
crowded. They were having to conduct classes in halls, and in the 
gymnasium and in various other places in connection with the class- 
rooms that does not provide them with adequate facilities. 

I would like at this time to file with the committee the letter received, 
dated October 12, 1951, from the board of education of the city of 
Chattanooga, which bears out what I have said. 

One of these is the Howard High School, which, as a matter 
of fact, is the high school to provide for the education of Negroes, and 
it is very badly needed. It is to replace a frame building and some 
other educational buildings that are inadequate for educational pur- 
poses at this time. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, the letter will be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Frazier. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

CHATTANOOGA PUsLic SCHOOLS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. J. B. FRAZIER, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Frazier: The Chattanooga Board of Education is keenly dis- 
tressed over the apparent lack of understanding of the imperative need for school 
construction in this time of crisis 

Unfortunately, those persons in our Government responsible for the actual 
allocation of these materials are not sufficiently sensitized to the critical condi- 
tions which the schools face. They fail to recognize that the public schools stand 
in the very first line of defense. Someway or other, before it is too late, they must 
be aroused to the dangers to the schools caused by their failure to act according 
to the conservative and urgent recommendations for critical materials by the 
United States Office of Education. We must build now if we are to be ready 
next year and the following years for constantly increasing enrollments, 

The recent action by the Defense Production Administration must be rectified 
hecause that agency has allocated for the first quarter of 1952 only 81,000 tons of 
steel for school construction in the face of a conservative estimate by the United 
States Office of Nducation that 253,400 tons are needed to clear approvable appli- 
cations as of October 1. 

The Chattanooga Board of Education is greatly concerned with this Nation- 
wide problem affecting the schools so seriously, but our immediate anxiety has to 
do with the Chattanooga situation. Several school-building projects, which are 
urgently needed, cannot be initiated because of this small allocation of searce 
materials to the United States Office of Education. One of these, Howard School, 
a 12-grade school for Negroes, is past due for commencing construction, but the 
request for an allocation of critical materials for this project, like those in many 
other communities, has been rejected. 

This Howard School has been designed to correet such desperate conditions 
as the following: To replace one old frame building with outside toilets right 
here in Chattanooga. In another school a class meets regularly in the shower 
room of the gymnasium, another in the toolroom of the woodworking shop, 
others in miscellaneous storage rooms in the basement. The gymnasium 
bleachers in this school are used several periods each day for study-hall pur- 
poses. These conditions are to be rectified by this new school. In another school 
three classes meet regularly in the auditorium. Physical education classes 
are held on the stage of this same auditorium during inclement weather when 
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they cannot be held out of doors. Students studying science have only the 
eafeteria for a classroom, and one teacher uses the library for classroom pur- 
poses. There are other schools in Chattanooga in which the situation is like- 
wise deplorable. The new Howard School has been planned to relieve these 
conditions which will become more and more acute with increasing enrollments 
during the next 7 or 8S years. Plans and specifications for this school are ready 
for advertising, and bonds in the amount of $2,336,000 have already been issued 
and sold. The 81,000 tons of steel for school construction in the first quarter 
of 1952 is so inadequate that the Howard School undoubtedly wil not be 
included in the list of new schools authorized by the United States Office of 
Education 

Tho board urges you to study this situation in light of the facts. We realize 
there must be prior allocations of scarce materials needed for the military 
effort, but abuses such as the hoarding of steel on defense projects for an 
unreasonable length of time before it can be used have been reported. It is 
also true that there is steel for civilian purposes such as the manufacture of 
automobiles, and we, the members of the board of education, are convinced 
that those persons responsible for making these allocations have not given the 
schools their rightful share on the basis of established need and essentiality. 
We understand further that the 253,400 tons of steel requested by the United 
States Office of Education is only a tiny fraction of the available supply and, 
‘e convinced that it is entirely in order that we appeal most 


therefore, we are 
earnestly for your assistance. 
Yours very truly, 
CHATTANOOGA BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
By SamMMIE C. IRVINE 
Mrs. J. B. Irvine, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. MILLET HAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Baintey. I note the presence of another one of our colleawues, 
Congressman Hand, of New Jersey, whom we will be very glad to 
hear. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank 
you for the opportunity to appear, and I will be extremely brief. 

| represent the Second Congressional District of New Jersey, 
which shares with most of the rest of the country, I am sure, in the 
problems connected with the construction of schools, long-needed 
school buildings. Referring to the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, I find my district pretty much in the same situa- 
tion as he expressed. They have been planning over the past several 
years, and have been reserving their money, vetting ready to begin 
construction ot long-deferred and very necessary school buildings. 

They are now on the verge ot being’ able to build, financially, at 
least, and they find themselves faced with a similar problem to that 
indicated here, in that they are not able to have steel allocated to 
them. 

The situation briefly in my district, particularly in the rural areas 
where the situation is so bad—one is very close to my home town—and 
Tam personally familiar with the fact that for the last 2 years in the 
elementary consolidated schools they have been holding many of 
their classes in private homes or in church basements, or wherever they 
ean find a room. 

That particular problem requires a very small quantity of steel, 
and yet the steel is not available and cannot be allocated to them, 
and that situation will prevail unless this committee and the Congress 
arranges to do something about it. 
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I would like to submit, with the approval of the chairman, for 
such use as the committee wishes to make of it, a letter from an 
architect in charge of construction of that particular building, which 
sets forth in brief the details of their problem. 

At the same time I should like to submit a letter accompanied by 
a report from the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
covering the State-wide scope of this problem, and later, if I may, 
again with the consent of the committee, I should like to present a 
detailed picture of the very serious situation in Bridgeton, in my dis 
trict. There are 18,000 people in that area; they have enjoyed an 
industrial and agricultural expansion, but they are faced with a very 
severe emergency in connection with the new school buildings. 

Mr. Battery. There is no objection. The statements will be made a 
part of the record, and may I suggest that we would like to have any 
additional information to be included in the record as early as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Hanp. I will expect to obtain it and have it here before the end 
of this week. 

Mr. Battery. That will be all right. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


Witpwoop, N. J., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. T. MItter HAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MILLET: I am sorry not to have answered your letter sooner, but it was 
not received until this morning. 

The situation regarding the school is that we need approximately 25 tons of 
steel to do the job (structural) plus the extra shown on the schedule I sent you 
for the heating and water pipes, etc. 1 was told that there was no structural 
steel left for the fourth quarter and that the only steel available for first quartet! 
would be for starting again work which had stopped because of lack of steel. 
There might be a very dim possibility for steel in the second quarter but no 
promise. I believe that there are about 26,000 applications in the Washington 
fice which have not yet been processed, and new ones are coming in at the rate 
of 150 per day. 

I was also told that we could start construction provided we did not use 
more than 2 tons of steel per quarter and we are going ahead on that basis. 
We are changing the joist in the classroom floors so as to make that part easier 
and relieve the steel requirements. 

On the matter of the trusses for the auditorium, I am allowing them to use 
a prefabricated truss. According to the regulations this places this item in the 
Class B steel group which does not need any priority as the manufacturers are 
supposed to get their steel allotment direct. However, they are insisting that 
my steel contractor furnish them with a priority number before they will forward 
or fabricate the trusses. That does not make sense to me for it appears to be a 
double priority for the manufacturers of prefabricated steel trusses, ete. It is, 
however, the situation and there is nothing we can do about it at the present 
time. 

We are planning to start just as soon as possible without any priority or 
certification and to take a chance on what we can get later for replacements. 
I understand that a certain amount of foreign steel is coming into this market at 
a higher price and that this can be used without priority. I was also told a week 
ago by Byron Edwards, of Edwards & Green, that they are also starting con- 
struction of the new county welfare house just as I plan to start although they 
do not yet have any priority. Footings were poured for this work last week. 

Anything you can do to relieve not only my own situation here, which after 
all is very small, but whatever can be done for the over-all picture will be greatly 
appreciated. I think that all architects are very confused on what to do in this 
situation and I believe that most of them are going right ahead and getting 
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whatever they can. They may stick us all in jail but the jails will certainly 
be crowded. 
Many thanks again for your interest in this work. 
Most sincerely, 
A. GREGORY OGDEN. 


NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Hion. T. WILLET HAND, 
Cape May City, N. J. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN HaNnp: Enclosed you will find a copy of the resolu- 
tion approved by the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

We feel sure you are aware of the urgent need, but we are anxious that 
you use your influence in order that the school buildings of New Jersey 
get their share of critical material. Many of the buildings are incomplete, 
others approved but not started, while the remainder are ready and not fur- 
nished 

Please use your influence, which we know to be so effective, since we face 
even more critical times while the schools are so overcrowded and too many 
inadequate. 

Thank you for your efforts in the past and be assured we shall be most 
appreciative of anything you shall do for the schools in the near future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALMA F. Lorrt, 
(Mrs. W. Arthur Lofft) 
Chairman, Legislation. 


(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
STATEMENT UrGING Prrortty FoR ScHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(As authorized by the executive committee, January 15, 1951.) 


(This was reaffirmed by the board of managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers on September 26, 1951.) 

New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers has approved this stand of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. ) 

Whereas, the continued maintenance of an efficient and effective educational 
system is of the utmost importance in perpetuating our American democratic 
form of government; and 

Whereas, the operation of our complex and highly technical society in war 
and in peace depends upon the consistent maintenance of adequate educational 
facilities; and 

Whereas, the school buildings existing today are often obsolete and inade- 
quate to house the present school population; and 

Whereas, the current phenomenal growth of enrollments in the public schools 
of the United States and the rapidly rising potential enrollments, as now re- 
corded in the United States census and elsewhere, make imperative the unin- 
terrupted continuation of the country’s school construction program; and 

Whereas, a high priority for necessary construction would claim only a 
small proportion of the total production of critical materials; now, there- 
fore, 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urges that, after major 
military needs of the United States of America have been met, a top priority 
for materials, equipment, and supplies for school buildings be established, on 
the premise that next in importance to the military protection of America’s 
citizens stands the educational training of the Nation’s children and youth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Banry. The Chair notes the presence in the committee room of 
another one of our colleagues, Congressman Blatnik, of Minnesota. 
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Mr. Blatnik, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
make my remarks brief and try not to repeat or duplicate what has 
been said. 

I have a short prepared statement which I would like to have per- 
mission to place in the record and follow that by a few formal 
remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Baitry. Without objection, it is made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I will not attempt to give 
this committee any concrete suggestions as to how to solve the problem of secur- 
ing the steel allocations necessary to construct school buildings in localities where 
they are desperately needed. I only wish to testify to the fact that present steel 
allocations for school construction is wholly inadequate and that ways and means 
must be found to channel more steel into school construction. 

I speak from experience. During the last year several school districts in my 
area have authorized the construction of new school buildings. They would 
not have done so if it was possible to get along without them. For school boards 
know as well as you and I that this is a bad time to start construction—the short- 
age of materials, the high cost of such materials, ete., are bound to create many 
obstacles. But the situation is desperate in these areas—they have too many 
children for the available building space and, therefore, have no choice but to 
attempt construction in spite of the recognized difficulties. 

Yet when these schools come to the United States Office of Education to get 
the necessary allocation of steel to begin construction, they find that there is 
no steel. For example, applications for steel have been submitted by schools in 
my district this fall; the largest requested allocation called for 24 tons of steel. 
The total amount of steel needed to fill all these applications is approximately 
157 tons. 

Out of these applications only one allocation of 18 tons of steel has been 
granted. In other words, we have been able to secure only about 12 percent of 
the steel needed for those school-construction projects now beginning. 

It is my understanding that the situation is the same all over the country, and 
[I do say that action is needed to secure more steel for more school buildings. 
Our children are the Nation’s most priceless assets, and education must not be 
ignored completely during this period of defense mobilization. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Eighth Congressional 
District of Minnesota, the great iron ore district which provides steel 
for defense and our great economy as well. 

We have the largest district, rural school district, in Minnesota. I 
have been in school and educational work for about 8 years, both as a 
teacher, beginning as a teacher in one of the rural, county schools, and 
moving up toa larger consolidated school, and later on in a large 
modern high school in my home town, and later as administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent of rural schools in that large county. 

So I have, very naturally, had very close interest in this field and am 
familiar with the problem. 

I would just like to read one statement from a typical letter which 
T have received. ‘This comes from the chairman of the board of edu- 
cation at Grand Rapids, Minn., a small community, another part of 
my district. Here is what the superintendent wrote: 

Because of the increase of population we are forced to conduct classes in four 
basement rooms adjacent to the boiler and fan rooms, in one principal’s office, 
in two library reading rooms, and in the superintendent's office. In the standard 
classrooms we are packed to the doors. Our school census indicates that the 
enrollment will be continually larger for the next 5 years. As an indication 
of the seriousness of the situation, we are operating our junior and senior high 
schools on a 7-hour, instead of the normal 6-hour, day to provide Classroom space. 
This is the most serious school situation in the entire northern Minnesota region. 
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There are several small schools in my area that applied for steel, 
and in their applications they applied for approximately 157 tons, 
and out of those they have been able to get an allocation of 18 tons, 
in other words, 12 percent, or about one-eighth or less of what they 
needed. 

I realize the difficult problem in this allocation of steel for defense 
and the effort to get some semblance of equity in its use for civilian 
purposes. But, Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this educational sit- 
uation is serious. There have been long delays in the depression years 
when these schools were unable, because of financial hardship, to 
build schools. Then came the war. And another thing, since 1933, 
a period of some 18 years, these same schools have not been able to 
improve for these two reasons: the depression first, and later the way, 
and now in this defense preparedness era. 

So in 18 years we have had a lot of people with small children going 
through junior college and higher schools. 

We can no longer delay our efforts to meet. this serious problem in 
order to improve the use of our human resources, which are just as 1m- 
portant as the material resources, in time of defense as well as in time 
of peace, 

Where to get the steel, I do not know, and I am not in position to 
make any recommendation concerning allocations, Mr. Chairman. | 
do commend the chairman of this committee and its members for tak- 
ing time out at this very heavy closing hour’s work of the long and pro- 
longed session to find out what we can do to help our schools before we 
begin the recess for some 2 months. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some figures in my statement indicating that 
the NPA’s tentative proposal is to allot some 96,000 tons of steel 
for the first quarter of next year. I believe the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation suggested that 150.000 would be a more reasonable amount. 

Mr. Battery. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. Buarnix. Two hundred and fifty thousand. T have checked 

ith NPA people for the first quarter of 1952, concerning the allot- 
ment to the railroads, and, gentlemen, the railroads’ allotment, tenta- 
tive allotment—and this may be modified—but the tentative allotment 
is around 1,605,000 tons 

I then checked back to find that for the full vear 1951 the railroads 
were allotted approximately 4 million tons of steel for new rolling 
stock and railroad equipment. I do not know how much of that they 
made use of, but certainly we ought to be able to get a little bit of that 
steel for schools. . 

I am not voing to try to inject some other issue into this, Mr. Chair- 
man, but when we were considering plans for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway we found that the amount of steel allotted for 
railroads would be the total amount of steel required for that project 
over a period of 4 or 5 years of construction. And, that would alle- 
viate the transportation bottleneck in the peak loading period, when 
the railroads have got to have every bit of rolling stock they have, and 
in the wintertime when you see it drops off and we need to have this 
line of equipment in stand-by it could be made available again for 
spring, summer, or fall, when the peak demand for transportation is 
on. 

I think somewhere we ought to be able to make adjustments in order 
to get some of that steel. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to include in the record a very good 
editorial—perhaps you saw it—taken from the Washington Post of 
this morning, entitled “School Construction.” 

Mr. Baitey. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


{From the Washington Post, October 8, 1951] 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The Defense Production Administration’s decision that it can allot only 96,000 
tons of steel for school construction during the first quarter of 1952 raises serious 
problems for the country’s public-school system. For nearly two decades 
first because of the depression, then because of the war, and now because 
of the threat of Wwar—urgently needed school building has been deferred. When 
this lag is considered in conjunction with a rapidly growing school-age popula- 
tion, the concern expressed Tuesday by Commissioner of Education Earl Me 
Grath in testimony before a House Education and Labor Subcommittee is easy 
to understand. The American schools face the worst crisis in their history. 

In many communities, as Mr. McGrath pointed out, ‘classrooms are so over- 
crowded as to make effective teaching almost impossible. * * * In many 
instances school authorities are having to resort to half-day sessions and less 
to carry the load. Deferral of construction in the first quarter of 1952 will mean 
deferral for at least five quarters of the educational opportunity of the school 
children concerned.” In critical defense-housing areas, for the relief of which 
the House Tuesday approved the Barden bill to provide liberalized Federal aid, 
the situation is particularly acute. 

DPA Administrator Fleischmann said that he tried to give the educational 
system enough structural steel to provide elementary schools for these critical 
defense areas, to replace condemned buildings, and to complete, “perhaps with 
some delay,” other projects how under way. Even with the most economical 
use of steel available, even with a shift wherever possible from structural steel 
to reinforced concrete, 96,000 tons won't meet even the most elementary needs. 
Granting the primary importance of elementary school construction, high-school 
and college building cannot be wholly neglected without serious consequences 
Students cannot be kept in cold storage until buildings are ready. The Oitice of 
Education figures that an absolute minimum of 150,000 tons is needed for the 
first quarter of the vear ahead. 

This is not so much, really, when it is considered in relation to the tremendous 
steel output of the Nation and in relation to the pressing need. One hundred 
and fifty thousand tons amounts to no more than about three-quarters of 1 
percent of the steel that will be produced in the United States during the first 
quarter of 1952. A country girding for defense ought to be able to spare that 
much for the use of what it is defending. The enrollment in American schools 
this fall was greater by about S00,000 than in the fall of the previous vear. Next 
fall, enrollment will be increased by an additional 1,700,000. We cannot deny 
these children the chance at education which has always been an American 
birthright. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. CALEB BOGGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. Batter. In the absence of Congressman Boggs, he has sent 
us a statement which will become a part of the record at this point. 
(The statement follows:) 


Mr. Boces. Mr. Chairman, thank you and members of the committee for this 
opportunity to join with others in complimenting you and the committee upon 
your splendid effort in giving your attention and study to the present problems 
and difficulties confronting many school districts throughout the State of Dela- 
ware and our Nation. 

The main problem, as you well know, is the lack of necessary construction 
materials to go on with urgently needed school-building programs. Apparently, 
insofar as JT am able to find out, this difficulty results from the failure of the 
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NPA to make proper allocation for educational purposes of critical construction 
materials. 

This failure on the part of the NPA is probably due to the fact that there is 
not a recognition of the urgent need and requirement for going forward with 
our school-construction programs. It is my hope and belief that the attention 
and study which this committee will focus upon this problem will assist ma- 
terially in bringing about a recognition by appropriate authorities so that 
additional allocations of construction materials can be made available for 
proper, urgently needed educational purposes. 

I think we all recognize that our Nation is bending every effort toward re- 
covering adequate national defense on a long-term basis. It is my firm belief 
that in such a program adequate provision must be made for the education of 
our youth. This seems, in my humble opinion, to be one of the essential factors 
of a well-balanced, long-term defense program. 

The present defense effort, however, is under great pressures; and, unfor- 
tunately, those who represent our educational requirement are not in the picture 
enough so that proper valuation can be given to their representations of edu- 
cational requirements. Therefore the work of this committee seems most 
essential in helping bring about the recognition which is so vitally needed at 
the present time if a reasonable and proper amount of construction materials 
are to be made available for school-construction purposes. 

I want to join other Members of Congress and the various educational asso- 
ciations which have been represented before this committee in urging that this 
committee make every possible effort with the least possible delay in order to 
bring about a full recognition of the urgent needs for school construction so 
that NPA will make the necessary allocations of construction materials available 
for this purpose. 

Whatever I may be able to do to be of assistance to the committee, I shall 
be glad to do, and I hope that the committee will go into the problem in every 
detail so that an early and satisfactory solution may be soon found. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EARLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Morton. We will next hear Mr. William A. Early, superin- 
tendent of schools, Arlington, Va. 

Mr. Earty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Wilham A. Early, and I am superintendent of schools of Arlington 
County, Va. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to read for inclusion 
in the record at this point, if it is so desired. 

Mr. Morron. You may proceed. 

Mr. Eariy. Thank you. 

Arlington County, Va., is in such critical need of steel for school 
construction that the school administration deeply appreciates the 
opportunity to present before this group the details of the serious 
problem confronting us. 

Arlington has seen its population mushroom from 57,000 in 1940 to 
135,000 in 1950 and to an estimated 144,000 today. 

In 1940 the total enrollment in our schools was 8,118. By 1946-47 
there were 10,264 pupils in average daily attendance. These pupils 
were housed in schools built over a period of 50 years. 

Since 1947 our enrollment has grown to 17,480 pupils, and Arlington 
has spent approximately $7,330,000 for new school construction. This 
provided 84 elementary classrooms and a junior high school for 1,000 
pupils. It also paid for physical-education additions to Washington- 
Lee and Hoffman-Boston High Schools, which are still under 
construction. 

In spite of the extensive school-building program in which Arling- 
ton has been engaged, the county now finds itself seriously short of 
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space for the 17,480 pupils currently enrolled in its public schools. 
These 17,480 pupils attend classes in buildings built to care for 13,200 
students. The emergency is being met in part by having 2,200 pupils 
attend school on a shift basis, with half of them attending classes for 
{ hours in the morning and half attending classes for + hours in the 
afternoon. 

Other pupils attend school in emergency classrooms made from 
former basement playrooms, from school auditoriums, and from 
libraries and office space. Still others are cared for by crowding 
present facilities. An example of this is the new Stratford Junior 
High School, opened last Mareh to accommodate 1,000 pupils, but 
with 1,276 attending classes there today. 

Another example of serious crowding is at Washington-Lee High 
School, built for 1,900 students and now filled far beyond its capacity 
with 2,400. Seven classrooms have been built in a remodeled ware- 
house to house some Washington-Lee classes. Another emergency 
measure is the use of two residences, one nearly two blocks from the 
school, to care for girls studying home economics. 

The State school census and the Federal census prove unquestionably 
that Arlington will have at least 1,500 more pupils in its public schools 
next year than are in its classrooms now. ‘This same rate of increase 
of 1,500 pupils each year will continue each year until at least 1957 
because there are as many or more pupils of preschool age in Arling- 
ton today than there are in the entire school system. By 1957, it is 
estimated that there will be 24,500 pupils in our Arlington schools. 

Our increase this year is approximately 1,400 pupils above our total 
enrollment of last year. This fact was predicted by the school admin- 
istration 314 years ago after a special school census. 

All factors point to a continued growing school population in 
Arlington. <A large segment of the county’s residents work for the 
Federal Government. Tresent world tensions will make it necessary 
for the United States to continue indefinitely in a state of military 
preparedness. Therefore, there appears to be little probability that 
there will be any curtailment of Federal employment for many years 
to come. 

Construction in Arlington of the largest retail shopping center in 
Northern Virginia will furnish much more private employment than 
has been available previously. This will also result in a constantly 
growing school enrollment. A recent economic survey indicates that 
there will be 200,000 people living in Arlington by 1960. 

The immediate critical need for steel exists today because Arlington 
is just launching another phase of its urgently needed school building 
program. 

Last April Arlington voters authorized bonds of $4,875,000 for six 
major construction projects. Plans for all these buildings are well 
under way and steel allotments totaling 1,020 tons will be needed to 
complete them. 

The separate projects are as follows: 


Tones 
Wakefield junior-senior high school for 2,000 students cae = TO2 
Kemper school addition, 3 classrooms =i tee 53 
Nottingham Elementary, 20 classrooms____-- ae : 93 
Claremont Elementary, 16 classrooms ta ee eee oe 110 
Fillmore Primary School, 4 classrooms_—.__----- eer 37 
Jackson School addition, 4 classrooms. --.-_-__-_______ . : 25 
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Arlington has obtained priorities for the 25 tons of steel required at 
the Jackson addition and for the 93 tons needed at Nottingham School. 
With only this small percentage of our requirements allocated so far, 
we shall require 902 additional tons of steel to complete the school 
buildings authorized under last April’s bond issue. 

It is important to point out that Arlington has changed its school 
construction to cut down on the use of steel. Instead of building the 
proposed new structures on a steel framework, such as was used in 
the schools built during the last 3 years, Arlington is now building 
all its schools of reinforced concrete. The reinforcement will require 
considerably less steel than would have been required for the same 
buildings if they had been built according to the method in use here 
since 1948, 

[ have outlined specifically the need for steel to build schools for our 
Arlington children. The announcement of allocations for the months 
ahead would indicate that—in spite of our great need—there will be 
no steel for us. That is why we must appeal to this committee. 

Ona recent trip I was struck by the fact that there is much construc- 
tion going on. I venture to say that many of the projects are less 
important than classrooms for our children—yet there does not seem 
to be enough steel for schools. 

I brought with me today the clipping that you put in the record 
a moment ago on Woodward & Lothrop. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Washington Post] 
Woopwarkp’s To Construct New Store 


Excavation has been begun on a new Woodward & Lothrop branch store in 
Alexandria, Andrew Parker, firm president, announced yesterday. 

The two-story colonial building, designed to blend with the prevailing colonial 
type architecture, will occupy an entire city block bounded by W'ashington, 
Wythe, Saint Asaph, and Pendleton Streets. 

Though not a complete department store, it will feature women’s misses’ 


children’s, men’s, and boys’ clothing and accessories 


Construction of the building containing approximately 25,000 square feet, 
will be completed by 1952, store spokesmen estimated it will have parking 
facilities for about 200 cars 

The property is owned by Garfield I. Kass, Washington real-estate man, and 
the building and parking space will be rented from him under a long-term lease 
with renewal options. 

Architects are Starrett and Van Vleck, of New York, with Raymond Loewy, 
nationally recognized architect, doing the interior. 

Store spokesmen said the new store will not alter Woodward & Lothrop’s 
plans to open a major complete suburban store unit elsewhere in Virginia as 
soon as conditions permit. Property on South Glebe Road, about 100 yards 
south of Lee Boulevard, in Arlington, owned by Woodward & Lothrop, has been 
tied up in courts in a controversy over zoning. 

Woodward & Lothrop has branch stores in the Pentagon and at 7201 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Bethesda. 

Cost of the new building has not yet been determined. 

Arlington is a federally affected area. A careful and exact survey 
a year ago showed that approximately one-half of the pupils in our 
Arlington schools are children of men and women and moved here to 
work for the Federal Government. 

Despite the fact that we are recognized as a federally affected area, 
Arlington has never received 1 cent of Federal funds for school con- 
struction. Our own taxpayers have paid for all the schools we have 
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built. As I pointed out previously, we have spent more than $7 million 
in the last 5 years to provide classrooms for the children who have 
crowded into Arlington in recent years. 

Now, with even more money voted by our taxpayers, and with the 
need for classrooms greater than ever, we are at the mercy of the 
-teel allocations. 

1 respectfully ask you gentlemen to consider carefully before you 
permit today’s school construction in Arlington and in other areas 
of our Nation to be eut off for want of the steel we need. 

Steel necessary for schools is very small in proportion to the total 
production but it is very great in its importance to the future of our 
country. 

The Ford Foundation, in a recent report, says: 

All the attempts to solve the problems of human welfare rely heavily on 
education. 

Arlington, in common with other communities over the Nation, 
believes schools must be built, and they must be built immediately. 
This generation of children cannot be put in cold storage until some 
distant day when it is convenient to build schools. We need the 
schools now, and we believe they can be built without imperiling the 
defense effort. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Morron. Thank you very much, Mr. Early. 

I want to make an announcement now for the benefit of those who 
may want to follow the hearings tomorrow. The committee will meet 
tomorrow at 10 a.m. in the committee room of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, which is room 219. 

We shall hear now from Mr. William T. Woodson, division super- 
intendent of schools, Fairfax County School Board. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. WOODSON, DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, FAIRFAX COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 


Mr. Woopson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am W. T. Woodson, 
superintendent of schools in Fairfax County, Va. [ shall undertake 
to give you in some detail—although T trust it will not be too lengthy— 
the situation that exists in the public schools of Fairfax County, which 
is across the river from Washington. 

Fairfax County today has an area of 417 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1940 was 40,929. In 1950, the figure that I have is 98,557, 
although I could not get the exact population and I think that Judge 
Smith is more nearly correct when he referred to it as 104,000. He 
probably has more nearly accurate figures than I. We estimate that 
at the present time the population is approximately 120,000 and the 
increase is going on rapidly. 

As to the schools and the increased enrollments, in 1951 we had 31 
white elementary schools; 4 white high schools; 10 Negro elementary 
schools, and 1 Negro high school. 

This Negro high school is in Manassas and is owned jointly with 
two other counties. We propose in this program to erect a high school 
in another county for Negroes. 

I would like to tell you what has happened by way of enrollments 
in our schools. .In 1930-31. we had an enrollment of 5,095. 
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In 1940-41, the enrollment had increased to 8,195, an increase on 


the average of about 310 pupils per year. 

In 1946-47, over a 6-year period, the increase was approximately 
469 pupils per year. 

Now I ask you to observe what has happened from then on. In 
1947-48, the increase was 922 pupils per year; 1948-49, 1,538 pupils; 
1949-50, 2,300 pupils, 1950-51, 3,185, and 1951-52, it is estimated 
at 5.200. 

On September 14, 1951, the enrollment was 18.787, an increase of 
2,653 over the same date last year. A conservative estimate indicates 
an enrollment of 28,000 by 1955 and I would like to emphasize that we 
feel that is a most conservative estimate—an increase of between 9,000 
and 10,000 pupils. 

As to existing school facilities, the county has, since 1941, despite 
poor building conditions during and following World War II, con- 
structed 127 classrooms, 7 library rooms, 3 auditoriums, 3 combined 
auditoriums and cafeterias, 8 cafeterias, and 9 clinics in the elementary 
schools, 

Since 1941 it has constructed in high schools 44 classrooms, 2 science 
laboratories, 1 band room, 3 home economics units, 6 industrial arts 
shops, 2 libraries, 1 cafeteria, 2 clinics, and 2 locker rooms. 

The county now has a total of 194 standard elementary classrooms 
which should house only 5,820 (30 pupils per room) whereas the 
elementary enrollment is 14,235. There is a total of 104 standard 
high-school classrooms which should house 2,600 pupils (25 per class- 
room) whereas the high-school enrollment is 4,502. 

Pupils are distributed in spaces as follows : 

Acceptable classrooms: When I say acceptable, they may not meet 
all the requirements of the modern classroom, but we feel that they 
are reasonably good so that children will not suffer too much when 
attending classes in those rooms—acceptable classrooms, 214 ele- 
mentary, in which we are housing 7,106 children; 104 high-school 
classrooms, housing 3,098 pupils. 

Unacceptable classrooms: That refers to makeshift classrooms, 
and let me say that by that I mean classrooms that were built for 
classroom use back before 1920, some of them back as far as 1900, 
that do not have proper light or ventilation and for the most part 
are entirely too small. In those days we did not have as many chil- 
dren and did not have as many pupils per teacher, but we would 
consider them unacceptable at the present time. 

In these unacceptable classrooms, in the elementary schools, there 
are 40 rooms, housing 1,226 pupils. In the high schools, there are 10 
rooms housing 255 pupils. 

Principals’ offices: In other words, principals have been moved 
into storage rooms, or in corners or in corridors and their offices are 
being used for classrooms. In those offices we have, in the elementary 
schools, 4 rooms housing 114 pupils. 

In libraries, for the elementary schools, we have 11 rooms—and 
these library rooms are small, not much more than half the size of an 
ordinary classroom. In those libraries, in the elementary schools, 11 
rooms housing 314 pupils; and in the high schools, 1 room housing 
35 pupils. 

Partitioned auditorium rooms: We have used 2 by 4’s, and Celotex 
and similar materials and put up framing to divide auditoriums into 
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classrooms. In the elementary schools we have 17 such rooms hous- 
ing 539 pupils and in the high schools 6 rooms housing 210 pupils. 

Partitioned cafeteria rooms: Where we have been fortunate 
enough to have some cafeterias built, we have had to convert them into 
spaces for schoolroom or classroom use. In the elementary schools 
we have 7 such rooms housing 223 goes 

Storage rooms: Some of those are in basements, with improper 
lighting, improper. ventilation, olathe: fine small; but, in order to 
take care of the crowding, we will sometimes put a teacher into a 
little storage room, a room with one window, and we will probably 
be able to crowd in about 18 or 20 pupils. In those rooms we have in 
the elementary schools 5 rooms housing 159 pupils. 

Corridors: In the high schools, 2 rooms housing 85 children. 

Clinic rooms: In the elementary schools, 2 rooms housing 56 pupils. 

In rented apartments, we have for the elementary schools 32 rooms 
housing 967 children. In some of these apartments the partitions 
have been put in so that a teacher will have some of the children in 
the living room, some in the dining room, some of them in the bed- 
room, some in the kitchen, and even some in the bathroom. It has 
been necessary to put them into those different places to handle them 
as best we can. 

In apartment storage basements which we have rented, we have for 
the elementary schools 9 rooms housing 262 pupils. 

These are large apartments which have large open basements run- 
ning for tremendous lengths, originally built for the storage of bag- 
gage and trunks of the occupants. We have gone in and rented those 
spaces and at our expense in most cases have put up temporary parti- 
tions. They have just concrete floors at a level below ground. We 
have had to put in additional lighting and to get ventilation as best 
we could, and it has not been satisfactory. 

Partitioned classrooms: Where we have standard classrooms, par- 
ticularly in the primary schools, many of those built in more re- 
cent years, they are about 22 by 40 in dimension, and we have gone 
in and cut up those rooms in half, making two classrooms of them. 
We have 54 of those in the elementary schools housing 1.544 pupils 
and four in the high schools housing 96 pupils. 

Stages, auditorium: We have six rooms in the elementary schools 
housing 160 pupils. 

Quonset huts: In the elementary schools 21 rooms housing 670 
pupils, and in the high schools eight rooms housing 270 pupils. 

Churches, rented: One of these I know is a basement room in a 
church. We have two rooms housing 62 elementary school pupils. 

Fire houses, rented: We have rented four rooms housing 135 ele- 
mentary school pupils. 

Clubhouses, rented: Eleven rooms, housing 339 pupils. 

Town hall, rented: In the elementary schools two rooms housing 
59 pupils. 

Dressing rooms: In addition to serving as dressing rooms for the 
athletic teams, they serve as classrooms. We have in the high schools 
four of these rooms hoysing 190 pupils. 

So that the total of unacceptable and makeshift rooms is 227 in 
the elementary schools housing 7,129 pupils, and 35 in the high schools 
housing 1,141. 
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Total spaces being used in elementary schools is 441, and total 
spaces in high schools, 139, or a total of 580, 

Now, on double shifts we have 52 elementary-school rooms, enrolling 
1,629 pupils. In addition to this difficulty of double shifts, we have 
double shifts in substandard classrooms. We have 38 of those rooms 
housing 1,175 elementary-school pupils. 

We have felt it most necessary to keep the teachers’ pupil loads 
reasonably low. This is a necessity in the many small spaces used 
for classrooms. Six hundred and seventy-four teachers are teaching 
18.474 pupils, or an average of 28—elementary, 30; high school, 22. 
These figures do not include the regional high school. 

As to the current school-construction program, we propose 16 new 
buildings and 30 additions; and following is the distribution of some 
of the most essential proposed facilities. Then I have listed in this 
statement the distribution : 


Classrooms} Libraries Clinics | Shops 
Elementary ; ey 293 32 31 | 
High school : 87 5 6 x 
otal P 380 37 37 8 


In addition to the above-named and other necessary facilities such 
as heating plants, washrooms, and principal's offices, it had been pro- 
posed to construct 26 auditoriums, 33 cafeterias, and 5 gymnasiums. 
A bond issue of $1014 million was voted by the people on May 31, 
1950. A very small group of people who opposed this bond issue 
blocked the sale of bonds for a year, and hence the construction pro- 
gram was delayed for the same period of time. Had it not been for 
this delay, practically all construction contracts would have been let 
and steel allocations secured before the situation became so acute. 
Increasing costs of construction during the delay in starting the pro- 
eram indicates that the school board will need to cut its proposed 
program by approximately a million and a half dollars. This will 
result in the elimination of gynasiums and probably all auditoriums 
and many cafeterias, even though all of these are needed in a good 
instructional program, and the cafeterias particularly for the health 
of the children. In addition to the loss to the taxpayers of Fairfax 
County of approximately a million and a half dollars, availaoility of 
the much-needed classroom space will be delayed from 1 to 2 years or 
maybe more, depending upon changing building conditions. 

It is estimated that the restricted construction program—when I 
say restricted, IT mean with elements of auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and some of the cafeterias used—that the restricted construction pro- 
gram will require 1.338 tons of steel. Six contracts which have al- 
ready been let and work started will require 329 tons. May I say 
that we have got an allocation for one of these projects. Four projects 
proposed to be let in November will require 125 tons. Applications 
have been filed for 41 tons for two additional projects. It is proposed 
to let the remaining projects to contract befare April 1, 1952. May 
I say that seven architects are engaged in preparing plans for these 
buildings. 

All existing school facilities and available rental spaces are being 
used to the limit except for further double shifting. 
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Double shifts not only do not give the children a fair opportunity 
for an education but are financially costly and difficult, particularly 
when about 75 percent of the primary children are transported on 
school busses. Some of these children on double shifts have to be 
transported as far as 10 miles to or from their homes on midday 
bus runs. 

The county’s high schools have a normal capacity of 2.600 pupils— 
104 regular and special classrooms. ‘The enrollment this fall is 4,502. 
The annual increase in high-school enrollment has veen from 500 to 
600. The increased birth rate will push this rate of increase up 
sharply very soon. One of the high schools has been forced to adopt 
an elght-period diy. 

I noted that the gentleman from Towa spoke of one that was going 
on a seven-period day instead of a six-period day. We have had to 
goto an eight period day in this school. 

We believe double shifts in the high schools where children are 
transported considerable distances are not feasible because instruc- 
tion periods would need to be further shortened. Our high schools 
would lose their accredited standing, and graduates would not be 
aecepted in colleges. 

We understand replacement of destroyed buildings takes a high 
priority. It seems to us that the situation in Fairfax County where 
they have no school buildings for so many children should take an 
equally high priority. 

Of course, | trust we may be able to get sufficient steel for all schools 
without a differentiation on priorities, 

(ll of the people coming into Fairfax County come either directly 
or indirectly as a result of the activities of the Federal Government. 
there can be no other reason for this coming, since there are no in- 
dustries. These people often complain about the inadequate school 
facilities, not recognizing that they and their employer, the Federal 
Government, are the causes. Should our county board not discontinue 
issuance of building permits or in some other manner stop the rapid 
flow of people into the county until more nearly adequate schools can 
be provided, the present bad situation will become intolerable. 

The Federal Government itself will doubtless be seriously affected 
because of the lowered morale of its workers. 


CONCLUSION 


Men, materials, and equipment to the battle front are most neces- 
sary. At the same time it seems to us that to fail to recognize the 
work of the schools as being an essential part of the war effort is 
foolish and short-sighted. American soldiers are superior to those 
of other nations mainly because of America’s school system. 'To 
fail to provide adequate training here means poorer trained men for 
the battle front and the home front. 

The morale of a people determines largely the success of its arms. 
We know of nothing that will lower the morale of our people more 
than to see their children’s school hours shortened and to see them 
crowded into terribly inadequate spaces without proper heat, light, 
or ventilation. This situation has already begun to take its toll in 
the morale of our people. 
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An immediate recognition by men in key governmental positions 
of the seriousness of the problem and its effects on the Nation is 
necessary. 

I would like to quote from James A. Garfield: 

Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular education, without which 
neither freedom nor justice can be permanently maintained. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodson. Mr. Tackett, 
have you any questions? 

Mr. Tacxerr. I have no questions, but that is a wonderful presen- 
tation of your predicament, and I am certainly hopeful that some- 
thing can be done about it. 

Mr. Woopson. Thank you. We hope, Congressman, you can do 
something about it before you adjourn. 

Mr. Morron. Our time schedule here has gotten us into a jam. We 
are scheduled to hear from representatives of the Defense Production 
Administration tomorrow. Congress may adjourn at the end of this 
week. Some of the members of this subcommittee, and some of the 
members of the full committee have various commitments that will 
require them to be out of Washington. Because of the great impor- 
tance of this problem I think the committee shares my views that 
we want to get some action before we leave here. In view of that fact 
and in view of the fact that there will be a quorum call undoubtedly 
within a few minutes, and in view of the fact that the committee has 
no permission to sit after 12 o’clock, I am going to ask Mr. T. C. 
Williams, superintendent of schools of Alexandria, Va.; Mr. W. S 
Schmidt, superintendent of schools, Prince Georges County, Ma, 
and Dr. Richard Carpenter, assistant super intendent of schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Md., to file their statements for the record. I might 
say that their statements have been presented to the press. But I 
would like each of these gentlemen to address the committee infor- 
mally and bring out any points that they feel apply in their districts, 
which are unusual. 

We have had a lot of testimony from various school superintendents, 
and it does provide additional evidence on the point that we are trying 
to make. However, the material presented, although well presented, 
is becoming repetitious: and I, for one, want us to get on with our 
work of getting steel rather than enlarging this record. I say that 
with no thought in any way of offending the gentlemen who are here. 
[ am glad they are here, and I know they have put in a lot of work in 
the prepar ation of their statements. I hope they will understand our 
position. I realize that they would rather have a few more tons of 
steel than a few more hours of the committee’s time. 

[ shall call at this time on Mr. T. C. Williams, superintendent of 
schools, Alexandria, Va. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. WILLIAMS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mr. WituraMs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of coming here, and I appreciate particularly the attitude of 
the Members of Congress who have testified here this morning in 
evidence of their feeling of the necessities of the problem. 
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I have been advised that that is a pretty general feeling in Congress, 
and I have taken a great deal of encouragement from that. 

We have gone through a period of about. 10 years of wanting to 
build and now when we get ready to build we cannot build because 
we cannot get steel, although we see shopping centers and places 
like Woodward & Lothrop, ‘and filling stations, and things of that 
kind going up on all sides. They seem to be able to get steel but the 
schools cannot get steel. There must be some answer to that problem 
somewhere. 

So far as Alexandria is concerned, we cannot give the committee 
as good a case as Fairfax and Arlington have, because our children 
are housed momentarily. How long they will stay housed is another 
proposition. We have a building we are asking for priorities for 
now, on which we are hopeful that we will get some steel. 

But there is no steel according to the advice that we get. There- 
fore we cannot maintain our situation unless we can build and we 
cannot build unless we can get steel. 

In addition to that, we have an annexation case in court against 
‘airfax County for 7.5 square miles. It seems that that section of 
Fairfax will become a part of Alexandria. That will immediately 
entail the building of two larger buildings at least. So our problem 
is that we need almost immediately three buildings; one the size of 
20 classrooms, one of 30, and one of 35 classrooms if we are going 
maintain our situation and keep our children housed as they are now; 
keep them off double shifts as they are now, not have any half-time 
periods as they are now; not have any basement rooms, as they are 
now. We will have to have these buildings. Otherwise we will 


get into a chaotic situation again. 


There is no necessity for me to try to impress the committee with 
the necessity for steel, because it has already been fully impressed 
with that. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Williams is as follows :) 


The city of Alexandria is part of what is known as a critical area. This is 
shown by the very rapid increase in population within its limits as compared 
with the other cities of the State of Virginia and with surrounding or adjacent 
areas, which are themselves also critical areas. The increase in popul: ition in 
Alexandria over the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950 inclusive was 84.3 percent, 
by far the greatest increase of any city of any size in the State. The closest 
percentage gain was in the city of Portsmouth which, with annexation from 
Norfolk County, increased 57.7 percent. Martinsville, with annexation also, 
increased 70.4 percent. Alexandria had no annexation in its increase of 84.3 
percent. The entire area, of which Alexandria is a part, as a critical area, has 
had rapid increases of population over the last 10 vears. This is emphasized by the 
percenti iges of increase for the section which are as follows: Arlington County 
137.5 percent, Fairfax County 140.8 percent, and Falls Church 192.5 percent. In 
other words, Alexandria is no exception to the section in which it is. The popu- 
lation in Alexandria in 1940 was 38,523. In 1950 the population was 61,601 or 
an increase of 28,078 which is an average of 2,807.8 per year. Projected to 1951 
the population, on this basis, is 64,409 and for 1952 will be 67,216. This last 
figure will indicate more than a 100 percent increase by 1952. 

It is recognized that such increases in population cannot take place without 
material increases in the school enrollment of those schools which have the 
obligation of furnishing schooling to the general population, or rather, the 
children who are a part of that population. Records show that the school popu- 
lation 6 to 19 years of age inclusive was 7,643 in 1940 and by 1945 it had climbed 
to 9,983. By 1950 the school population 6 to 19 years inclusive was 11,011. These 
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figures show an increase over the first 5 vears (1940-45) of the 10-year period 
of 2,340 or an average of 468 per year. For the second 5 years (1945-50) the 
increase was 1,028 or an average of 205.6 per year. The total increase for the 
10-year period was 3,368 or an average of 336.8 per year. On this basis, the 
school population for 1951 should be 11,848 and by 1952 the figure will be 11,674. 
The last figure shows an increase of 4,031 since 1940. 

The enrollment in the public schools in 1940 was 5,782, in 1945 it was 6,868, 
in 1950 it was 7,640, and in 1951 it was 8,028. These figures indicate an increase 
over an 11-year period (1940-51) of 2,241 or an average of 204 pupils per year. 
The figures projected to 1952 on this basis would show an enrollment in 1952 
of 8,227, allowing for only the normal increase. This would climb to 8,431 by 
the 1952-53 session, on the same basis of calculation. 

The increase of 2,241 over the period 1940-51 would indicate a need for an 
increase of 90 classrooms during this period if we count, or assign, an average 
of 25 to each classroom, high and elementary, special, vocational, retarded, etc. 
As a matter of fact the number of classrooms wus increased from 145 in 1940 
to 270 in 1950 and 1951. This shows an increase of 125 classrooms rather than 
90. The seeming margin of 35 classrooms above the 90 however were more 
than consumed by the expansion of the system to include courses and services 
Which had not before been a part of the offerings of the schools. Vocational 
work, industrial arts, instrumental music, elementary art, speech correction, 
remedial reading, distributive education, and additional academic courses con- 
sumed this margin. These additions were not avoidable in the nature and 
volume of the growth of the school system. At the present time we have 530 
pupils accommodated in unsatisfactory quarters and other than regularly designed 
school rooms 

In 1048 the eighth grade was introduced into the school system. This was 
done on what is known as a gradual basis. That is, the grade was formed 
from those children in the fall of 1948S who would have, under the old system, 
gone directly into the first year of high school, since no children went into the 
first year of high school that fall, except for those retained in it and those who 
came in from outside of the city, the first year of high school that year was 
very small. The next year, fall of 1949, the second vear of high school was very 
small, and so on progressively through falls of 1950 and 1951 (when the last of 
the 11-year pupils would graduate in June of 1952) to the fall of 1952 when the 
full impact of the introduction of the grade would hit the school system in the 
terms of another full year of attendance in the system Which had not been there 
before the fall of 1948. The weight of this impact would not be the full amount 
of the eighth grade introduced but rather of the size of the graduating class which 
had been kept in the school system 12 years rather than 11 years, as before. The 
size, or probable size then of the twelfth grade (which in 1948-49 had been the 
new eighth grade) would be the measure of the impact. This would also indicate 
the size of the enrollment for which the school system would have to provide 
above the normal increase. Under normal conditions the schools graduate about 
300 pupils per year. This then can be taken as a measure of the enrollment im- 
pact, above the normal increase, which wiil hit the school system in the fall of 
1952. We have seen above that the average increase per vear over an 11-year 
period has been 204 pupils per session. Figures above indicate that the enroll- 
ment for the 1952-53 session will be close to 84381 pupils. This figure is above 
the last enrollment of 8023 for the 1950-51 session by 408 pupils. In terms then 
of normal increase the school system must prepare to accommodate 408 more 
pupils from normal increase. In addition, however, to this 408 of normal in- 
crease, We have seen above that, it must also accommodate 350 extra pupils 
kept in the system an extra year by the gradual change from an 11-grade to a 
12-grade system. The full additional load then will be represented by the 408 
pupils from normal increase plus the 350 pupils from the 11- to 12-grade change. 
This indicates that provision for at least 758 pupils is going to be needed. At 
an average rate per classroom of 25 pupils the additional space indicated will 
be 30 classrooms, 

The above figures have been based upon average yearly increases in enrollment. 
In 1947, however, the University of Virginia finished and submitted to city coun- 
cil a survey which was based, as far as school enrollment is concerned, upon birth 
figures over a number of years. These figures show that the enrollment figure 
projected to the year, or session, 1952-53, which is the session for which we are 
now making physical provision, will be 6,325 for the first 4 grades alone. 
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This figure, 6,325, is 24% greater than the enrollment in the first 4 grades in 
1947 when the survey was made. The total enrollment in 1947 was 6.863, of which 
the primary or first 4-grade enrollment of 2407 was approximately one-third, 
On the same proportionate basis, using the data of the survey, the total enroll- 
ment in the 1952-538 session should be three times the primary enrollment at that 
time. If the primary enrollment is, for the session 1952-53, 6,325, then the 
total enrollment will be 6,325 times 3 equals 18.975. While we do not expect it 
to reach this figure there is reasonable ground for expectation of material in 
creases above the 758 cited above. 

There are several factors which are indicated in the above 

First. That there has been an almost doubling of population in Alexandria in 
the 10 years from 1940 to 1950 inclusive. To be exact, an increase of 84.3 percent. 

Second. That there has been at the same time a marked increase in the 
school population 6 to 19 inclusive of 4,081, or 58 percent. 

Third. That there has been a marked increase in actual school enrollment over 
the same 10 years of 1,858 pupils amounting to 33 percent. 

Fourth. That in spite of these increases the school board of Alexandria is 
asking now for priorities on materials to construct one and only one 30-room 
building. 

These four factors taken together will indicate that something drastic must 
have taken place in Alexandria in providing schools for its pupils, or else the 
schoo! hoard of that city would now be before you asking for priorities on now 
scarce materials with which the construct school buildings for a number of 
buildings instead of one and for the use of materials which are now scarce which 
were a short time ago plentiful and ready to the use of those needing them. 

Something drastic has taken place, in that the school board of Alexandria, Va., 
realizing that the city which it serves is a part of a critical area, liable to rapid 
ond great expansion, surveyed the situation carefully, thoughtfully, and thor- 
oughly. It calculated its school-building needs over a period of 10 years and with 
admirable foresight, courage, perseverance, and wisdom proceeded to build them 
at those points in the city which study, prophecy, and experience showed would 
best serve the situation. The lack of such action would find that school board 
today before you asking for building materials, which are now themselves criti- 
eal, for eight or more school building projects rather than one. The Alexandria 
School Board has used materials when they were plentiful and not in desperate 
demand, as far as it could. Today it is asking for only enough of such materials 
to finish its current construction and to keep from being again thrown into a 
chaotie situation. It has proven its worth as a board capable of dealing with 
promptness, realism, and effectiveness with those large problems which plague it. 

The school board, by its wisdom and foresightedness, has made a definite and 
valuable contribution to the national security in offering satisfactory and accept 
able facilities to those who have moved into Alexandria. There is a great neces- 
sity fer the continuation of this condition. This necessity is all too evident all 
about us in this area and does not need explanation or elaboration. National 
security is inseparably bound up with public welfare and well-being. The fact 
that the Alexandria Sehool Board has striven conscientiously to preserve and 
strengthen both deserves recognition. 

I venture to say that if every community now asking for the use of critical 
materials could show as good a record of forethought and accomplishment and, 
as a consequence, could make as modest a request, in comparison to building 
needs over the last 10 vears, the problem and concern of this committee would be 
tremendously less and quite easily disposed of. 


Mr. Morron. We will hear now Richard Carpenter, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Montgomery County, Md. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD CARPENTER, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Dr. Carpenter. The public-school enrollment in Montgomery 
County, Md., has increased by 15,637 pupils in the past 5 years. Of 
that increase, 4.403 occurred between October 1, 1950, and October 1, 
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1951. Conservative estimates indicate that the public-school enroll- 
ment in Montgomery County will increase by at least 4,000 pupils in 
each of the next 2 years. 

Montgomery County has been striving desperately to keep pace 
with its school housing needs. Over $26,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated for that purpose since the end of World War II. However, as 
of October 1, 1951, a total of 3,918 children in 16 of the county’s 
schools were attending on a half-day basis to say nothing of the larger 
numbers crowded into cramped and inadequate facilities. 

The situation referred to above will be temporarily relieved to some 
extent as 110 classrooms in 10 projects placed under construction early 
last year are completed and occupied. However, the relief will be 
mostly temporary as a large and continuous school building program 
is needed in a rapidly developing area like Montgomery County. 

A_ total of $7,300,000 was appropriated for school construction in 
Montgomery County during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1951. 
The program contemplated the construction of 32 projects providing 
a total of 258 classrooms. Construction has now started on 12 of these 
projects which will provide 111 additional classrooms. 

Application was filed with the United States Office of Education 
between July 23, 1951, and August 31, 1951, for an allocation of 
materials and for permission tg continue construction of 13 projects 
then under way. All except one of these applications have been 
approved; that one is for a six-classroom addition to the Highland 
Elementary School where 1,400 pounds of copper and a DO rating for 
B products will probably be needed before the project can be com- 
pleted. The quantities of controlled materials allotted for these 12 
projects are summarized as follows: 


| Dollar 


} ! 
he Number Of | « | Copper | — 

Project o benees | Steel (tons)} .\ | Value for B 

classrooms (pounds) | products 
Montgomery Blair High 20 | 5 3, 000 | $67, 424 
Burtonsville Elementary ; 5 9 350 | 68, 400 
Richard Montgomery High a. s 167 | 9, 900 65, 754 
Bovds Elementary. - sie ‘ 5 el 720 | 50, 000 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Gymnasium. .-_- ‘ a 400 30, 700 
Sandy Spring Elementary 2 7 Bats : ® 4 3, 250 | 90, 000 
Avenel Gardens Eiementary ‘ . 10 si 4 250 | 25, 000 
Oakland Terrace Elementary-..- ; ie eeke 10 : plies tit tena 20, 000 
Viers Mill Elementary - nee . _ Sy rue caahs 20, 000 
East Rockville Elementary na----- 8 --- 20, 000 
Montgomery Hills Junior High oe i sale 10 |-- ane Coe aneseaa 25, 000 
Western Suburban Junior High._.._.---- : J 19 . 2, 500 45, 000 
Total ieee an Surette te Oe Tae 109 185 20, 370 527, 278 


Applications were also filed with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion between July 11, 1951, and August 29, 1951, for an allocation of 
materials and permission to commence construction of 31 new projects. 
That office approved 10 of these applications for construction to begin 
in the third quarter and 13 projects for construction to commence 
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during the fourth quarter of 1951. The amounts of steel and copper 
allotted for these 23 projects are as follows: 


| | | 











| | | 
IN } | Dollar 
| Number of | <)| Copper | 
Project | Steel (tons) PPC. | value for B 
| classrooms | | (pounds) | products 
Glenmont Elementary. -.---.-.--- . EEL eee) ato 8 | 20 | 620 |__- <5 
W yngate Elementary EL, SBR pM ERE? aaa 14 | 47 | 3, 900 $100, 000 
Avenel Gardens Elementary~__........--- : } 10 | 8 | 1, 550 | 56, 000 
Clarksburg Elementary - | 2) 4 1, 786 | 35, 000 
Germantown Elementary s ie Sstlintaeg 2 | 4 | 1, 305 27, 480 
Carver Senior High ie 4 j 3 | 106 | 3, 000 So 
Rolling Terrace Elementary | 8 | 12 440 60, 000 
Glen Haven Elementary. - 6 | 15 550 80, 000 
Sherwood High-____- - 12 | 168 780 168, 000 
Wheaton Woods Elementary... -- 8 | TS td 78, 400 
Montgomery Knolls Elementary 8 17 505 |-_- 
Highland Elementary tes 6 8 550 80, 000 
Fairland - - ae 4 Ss 450 31, 600 
Pleasant View Elementary 10 1, 050 40, 000 
Rockville Negro Elementary ; 4 1, 300 20, 000 
Parkwood Elementary . ‘ 14 a 1, 300 25, 000 
Wood Acres Elementary - -- bien 10 40 4, 500 100, 000 
Four Corners Elementary --- Ta " 8 9 1, 660 90, 000 
Pine Crest Elementary--- ou 6 5 915 44, 000 
Bethesda Elementary-_---- , P 4 14 375 36, 000 
Lynnbrook Elementary-__- a . 2 4 15 500 36, 000 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High ‘ at 21 201 8, 900 250, 000 
Garrett Park Elementary : 6 14 250 60, 000 
Totals 5 slices Senet aay aes x 5d esitibes eoreiae 178 733 36, 186 1, 417, 480 





Such an amendment to direction I, CMP Regulation 6, would have 
the following effects: 

1. Comparatively small school projects could move ahead con- 
ditioned only by the contractor’s ability to obtain needed materials. 

2. Architects and engineers designing school facilities would be 
encouraged to prepare their plans so as to conserve critical materials. 

3. The United States Office of Education would be relieved of the 
necessity of processing countless applications for small school pro- 
jects and be able to concentrate their efforts on applications for 
major plant expansions. 

In addition to those three reasons I have given there, I have two 
more. I have been listening to these hearings the last few days and 
I am impressed with the fact that the people cannot get steel. My 
fourth reason is this. By the self-allotment procedure, allotments 
could be made sufficiently in advance on a quarter’s need, so that 
steel mills could accept orders. Mills are now accepting first-quarter 
orders. Many of the allotments which folks may receive for first- 
quarter steel will be received by the local school people too late to be 
of any use. 

Bethelehem Steel is now well booked up for the first quarter. 

The other reason is this. We are pretty busy people locally. We 
have a tough job. The paper work associated with filing these ap- 
plications and justifying them is very time-consuming. We have 
already justified our needs locally or we would not have had the 
finances provided for the job. 

I am convinced that all over America as a whole many, many schools 
could be built if we could self-allot 25 to 30 tons of steel per project. 

I am making some assumptions here which I know my friends 
in the United States office will shoot me for. Assuming there are 
5,000 cases where people want to build projects, and assuming that 
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75 percent, or 3,750, would take less than 30 tons of steel, and assum- 
ing on the average 15 tons of steel would be needed per project, under 
present regulations, we can self-allot 2 tons of steel per project per 
quarter or in 3 quarters 6 tons of steel. 

So we would need to do all of these jobs an allotment of about 9 
more tons of steel, for a total of 33.750 additional tons, for the 3,750 
projects. None of that would be required in the first quarter, As- 
suming that more than half of it would be, 20,000 tons, perhaps the 
United States Office of Education, out of its present allotment of 
96,000 tons, could scrape a part of that steel from some source—I do 
not know, and I am not in position to know. 

As I understand, the DPA has held back a reserve of 2 percent of 
steel, which they have given out to the various agencies of Govern 
ment. I think we ought to be able to get some of that 2 percent. 

The head of the program, Mr. Fleischmann—who I have heard 
speak, and whom I do not know personally—is a very keen individual. 
I think he is sympathetic to schools. And I think if we hit him with 
a good, sound, sensible procedure, that maybe we can get some of that 
2 percent of steel and then we can go ahead again and build some of 
these classrooms that are needed so urgently. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morron. In this period of allotment, co you think you could get 
any steel that way? 

Mr. Carpenter. I think we would have a better chance than we have 
to vet allotments now. 

Some builders are getting steel, who have been allotted steel for the 
first quarter. They placed their orders, and can place them before we 
can place our orders. Industry has done the same thing. But so far 
as public education is concerned, we have to advertise for bids and then 
call for contracts, and by the time we get the contractor lined up, it 
may be late, very late, near the quarter when the allotment is going to 
be made. You have got to beat the gun in this steel market, and that is 
where the prob lem 1s. 

Mr. Morton. The figure that you recommend for self-allotment is 
30 tons per project 

Mr. Carrenter. I said 10 tons per project. 

Mr. Morron. Ten tons per project 

Mr. Carrener. I would be perfectly happy to settle for 25 or 30 
tons. 

Mr. Morron. Could you inform the committee what size project 
could be built, let us say, with 40 tons of steel? I know it would vary 
in different parts of the country, but give us a typical project if you 
can. 

Mr. Carrenter. Any community should be able to build a 12- or 14- 
room elementary sc hool, with all the proper rooms and lavatory with 
10 tons of steel today, in this critical period, by switching to reinforced 
concrete and to prefabricated materials, and so on; in that manner we 
can get the tonnage down. 

Mr. Morron. I think you have given us a new approach to this prob- 
lem, and one that will bear study. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. SCHMIDT, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Battery. We will hear next from Mr. William S. Schmidt, su- 
perintendent of schools, Prince Georges County, Md. 

Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our 
situation is similar to that of other districts in the vicinity of the 
metropolitan area. We have had an increase in school enrollment in 
the last 5 years in our area of 12,000 pupils. In the last year the 
enrollment was almost 35,000—34,799 pupils, and of those 2,025 were 
on double-shift. That number has been pretty constant for the last 
3 or 4 years, varying between two and three thousand. ‘The county 
has made a tremendous effort to meet this increased demand in pop- 
ulation by spending in the same period some $16 million for school 
construction. 

That is because of rapid increase in school population, and now 
we are faced with the problem of getting critical materials, and we 
ure faced with the problem at the same time of the next year of 
having between four and five thousand children to be put on double- 
shift if the existing projects which we have under way are slowed 
down to the point where there is virtually stoppage of work. 

At the present time we have eight projects that are underway; two 
of them having been started last year before the critical shortage of 
materials became apparent. But since June of this year we have 
launched a number of projects, many of them being just additions to 
existing buildings, and the shortage of materials has not enable us 
to carry through. We are now planning to open bids on an entire 
new building, when we have not been able to get the necessary permit 
for the materials. 

At the beginning of January 1952, the board of education plans 
to undertake a building which will involve the sum of some $4 
million which would give the county an additional 135 classrooms. 
This program is designed just to meet the needs of the enrollment 
existing at Se Ae amber 1952. 

Of course, for that new program, beginning in January, we an- 
ticipate serious difficulty, because from present experience the short 
age is becoming so acute we feel that this program will have very 
little chance of getting underway, and if that is true, instead of the 
2,000 children to be shifted, we will probably have anywhere in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 children affected by the lack of classroom fa- 
cilities. 

Formerly this double-shift program existed only in metropolitan 
areas. Now, however, it has reached out into the rural sections 
where new transportation by bus is involved, and as the super- 
intendent of schools of Fairfax County testified, it is becoming an 
expensive and an inadequate program in educating our boys and 
girls to have them spend an hour and a half on busses each day for a 
half day of school. 

Likewise, I feel, if there could be a change in the present regulation 
for self-allotment, then probably the schools could proceed with their 
plans much more easily. 

I would like to also point out that our architects have taken every 
precaution to so design our buildings as to cut down all needs of crit- 
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ical materials, and in the body of this report, which I would like to 
file with the committee, you will find that we have made suggestions 
for eight classrooms in elementary schools. 

Mr. Batty. We will be very glad to have that statement in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. SCHMIDT, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PRINCE GEORGES CouNTY, Mb. 


I. NEED FOR SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Final enrollment figures for September 1951 indicate a total of 34,799 pupils 
on roll. It is predicted that the October enrollment will reach 35,000 pupils. 
The tremendous growth of the county is revealed by an examination of the 
enrollment for the four preceding school terms: 1947-48, 22,021; 1948—49, 24,443; 
1949-50, 28,157; 1950-51, 31,482; 1951-52, 34,799. Total increase in 5 years, 
12,778. 

Of the 34,799 pupils new enrolled, 2,025 are on half-day shifts in 10 different 
elementary schools. During this same period of time, the board of education 
has spent $16,060,000 to meet the need for school-housing facilities. Additional 
construction must be planned to meet an estimated school enrollment of 38,200 
in 1952-53 and 41,500 in 1953-54. It is almost impossible to plan accurately 
beyond this period, as growth is now determined by the extent of civilian housing 
being constructed in the county, rather than reliance on data obtained entirely 
from the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


II. PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


Few projects are now under construction in the county. A brief résumé will 
be given relative to their present status: 

(1) Two projects were awarded to contractors in December 1949 and October 
1950 and are now nearing completion. These two schools were started before 
the shortage of critical materials had become apparent. There have been slight 
delays, but priority assistance has been obtained from the Office of Education 
and all items of material and equipment are scheduled for delivery before 
January 1952. 

(2) Eight projects have been started since June 1, 1951. These schools are 
part of a $3,300,000 program designed for completion by September 1, 1952. Brief 
statements by the architects who designed the buildings will show their progress 
to date. 

(a) Beltsville Elementary School addition 

A priority for controlled materials has already been obtained for this project 
from the Office of Education. Contractor does not anticipate any delays other 
than would normally occur in obtaining scheduled deliveries. 


(b) Lineoln Elementary School addition 


Priority assistance has been obtained on this project, and we do not anticipate 
delays other than would normally occur in obtaining scheduled deliveries. 


(c) Hollywood Elementary School, new 

This project requires the following controlled materials, for which a request 
has been filed with the Office of Education, and for which, to date, we have 
not received an approval: 

Class A materials: Steel, 22.4 tons; copper, 6,500 pounds. 

Class B materials: Electric fixtures, electric equipment, heating and plumb- 
ing equipment, toilet partitions, hardware, miscellaneous items, $90,653. 

We anticipate delays on delivery of copper and class B materials when the 
masonry and carpentry work is complete. 
(d) University Park Elementary School addition 

This project requires priority assistance for class B materials and equipment. 
\ request has been made to the Cflice of Education for same. The steel and 
copper needs are within the requirements of the self-authorization amounts, i. e., 
~ tons of steel and 400 pounds of copper wire. 

Class B materials: Toilet partitions, $1,300; eleetric fixtures, $2,920. 
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(e) Langley Park Elementary School addition 

This project requires the following controlled materials for which a request 
bas been filed with the Office of Education: 

Class A materials: Steel, 22.5 tons; copper, 3,500 pounds. 

Class B materials: Electric fixtures, electric equipment, toilet partitions, 
hardware, heating equipment, $37,400. 

To date, we have not had an approval of the above request. We anticipate 
delays on delivery of copper items and class B materials when the masonry 
und carpentry work is complete. 


(f) Ager Road Elementary School addition 

This project requires priority assistance for class B materials and equipment, 
and a request for same has been filed with the Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The steel and copper needs are within the limits of the self-authori- 
zation amounts; i. e., 2 tons of steel and 200 pounds of copper per quarter. We 
anticipate delays in the work due to inability to obtain steel pipe, copper wire, 
copper pipe, roof ventilators, toilet partitions, electric fixtures, in the sequence 
of operation. 


(9g) Riverdale Elementary School addition 

Total amounts of critical materials are: Carbon steel, 50 tons; copper, 3,000 
pounds; class B materials, $80,000. 

Bids were taken on this project on August 21, 1951, and the signing of the 
contract was delayed until September 26, 1951, or about 5 weeks, due to the fact 
that no NPA permit and allocation could be obtained. After the allocation was 
issued, it was found that nearly all the critical materials had been assigned to 
the first quarter of 1952 instead of the last quarter of 1951. The contractor 
estimates that this will cause a further delay of about 2 months in construction. 
As this job has just gotten under way, it is difficult to say just what other mate- 
rials troubles will be encountered, but any delay in obtaining a critical material 
or a class B product would produce a corresponding delay in getting students 
in the building. 

(h) Chillum Elementary School, new 

Total amounts of critical materials are: Carbon steel, 128 tons; copper, 7,000 
pounds; class B materials, $120,000. 

This job was started just before the August 3, 1951, regulation took effect, and 
the NPA allocation of critical materials was made on the basis of continuation. 
The contractor on this project has stated that he has already been delayed about 
2 weeks in obtaining reinforcing steel, even with an allocation. He also stated 
that the outlook for obtaining the necessary quantities of copper water pipe 
is very dim, and all his normal sources of supply have so far failed, even though 
the allocation has been made. Failure to obtain this material would cause a 
serious and indefinite delay. 

The contractor also had difficulty in obtaining steel sash, which are a class B 
product, and had to pay.a premium price from a source he does not normally 
use in order to insure against delay. This contractor also ventured the opinion 
that much of the trouble stems from the fact that many of the supply houses are 
reluctant to release materials because they do not fully understand the regu 
lations and are afraid they may be in some way violating one of the DPA or 
NPA orders. 

(3) Two projects remain to be bid, namely: 

(a) Hillcrest Heights Elementary School, new 

Total amounts of critical materials are: Carbon steel, 140 tons; copper, 8,800 
pounds; class B materials, $180,000. 

This pro‘ect, which is out for bids, has already been delayed for several weeks 
in the hope that an allocation and permit would be made before the time of taking 
of bids. We felt that, if the bidders were informed of the fact that NPA had 
made an allocation, it would have a good effect on the price of the project. This 
project cannot, of course, be contracted for until such time as the NPA permit 
is issued, and the amount of additional delay will depend upon how soon this is 
done. At the moment, the Office of Edueation seems to feel that they can soon 
assign a permit to the project, since it is in a very crowded area. However, no 
critical materials will be allotted until at least the first quarter of 1952, which 
means construction will be delayed at least until then. As we understand it, the 
reason for this is that the Office of Education has already used up all their 
allotments for the fourth quarter of 1951. 
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(b) Camp Springs Elementary School addition 

Total amounts of critical materials are: Carbon steel, 10 tons; copper, 2,000 
pounds; class B materials, $50,000. 

This schoo] is in a rural area, and before final plans can be developed it is 
necessary to await the outeome of the drilling of a 700-foot-deep well for water 
supply. There has already been a delay of 8 weeks due to the fact that about 9 
tons of steel necessary for the well drilling could not be obtained. This steel 
has just recently been procured. NPA permit has been applied for but not. ob- 
tained. A further delay will, of course, result if this permit is not forthcoming 
soon. 

(4) Conclusions: It is important to note that all these projects were designed 
after the shortage of critigal materials had become apparent and that every 
measure consistent with economical and sound construction has been taken in 
order to use the smallest possible amounts of critical materials. Thus there is 
no “fat” in any of these designs, and the critical materials listed above represent 
the practical minimum necessary to provide the facilities required. Structural 
steel has been practically eliminated; reinforcing steel has been used only wher 
site conditions and fire safety factors demanded it; and no copper, aluminum, 
or other metals have been used decoratively. 


Ill. PROPOSED BUILDING PROGRAM 


To properly care for the children now on a half-day basis and to meet antici- 
pated increases of 3,400 new pupils in the next year, the board of education has 
approved a program of school construction calling for 12 new schools, 12 addi- 
tions to existing schools, 14 multipurpose rooms with kitchen and cafeteria 
facilities. 

This program would give the county 133 additional classrooms and is estimated 
to cost $4,629,500. 

While it is desirabie to provide 30 pupils per classroom, emergency measures 
may demand that 40 pupils be housed in each classroom unit. This program 
would therefore provide accommodatious for 5,520 pupils, or not enough to relieve 
the part-time schooling, plus the estimated increase in enrollment for September 
1952. Any delay in the building program will result in a more critical shortage 
of classroom space than now exists. 

Generally speaking, from current experiences, the delays in construction are 
due to the shortage of a comparatively small number of items, some of which 
are listed below: 


Reinforcing steel Copper wire 

Structural steel Copper pipe 

Bar joists Finish hardware 

Metal bucks Plastie or glass chalkboards 
Metal lockers Structural glazed tile 


The present conditions have required the exercise of extra effort on the part 
of architects and builders alike to keep some sort of progress moving along. 
However, the program which has been planned for the coming year will, from 
all indications, run into even more difficulties unless some relief is provided by 
NPA in the form of increased allotments of critical materials for schools, One 
of our architectural firms has made a study of the needs (controlled materials) 
for an eight-classroom unit with related multipurpose room, library, kitchen, and 
administrative suite. The results of this study indicate that each such school 
unit would require the following amounts of controlled materials: 

Class A materials: Structural steel, 1 ton; other steel-mill forms and products 
(pipe), 14 tons; copper and copper base alloy, brass, mill products, 700 pounds ; 
copper wire-mill produets, 700 pounds. 

Class B materials: Miscellaneous, $80,000, 

We have been assured that the design of school construction using the limited 
amounts of controlled materials will be as well constructed and as permanent as 
many of the schools completed in recent months. 

However, priorities for the controlled materials must be made available if the 
building program is in any way to be geared to the growth in population and to 
the increase in the nondefense use of critical materials. 


Mr. Battey. Dr. Schmidt, we appreciate your desire to help the 
committee meet the problem confronting it. We are acquainted with 
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the situation: at least, two members of this committee were members 
of the subcommittee which dealt with the school problem some 2 
years ago. 

May I ask you this question ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. Certainly. 

Mr. Baiwtey. Without going into details, insofar a the status of 
these eight projects you have planned by September 1, 1952, is any 
of the work held up? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes; it has been held up in some places, in the 
rural areas 

Mr. Baier. I am talking now about it being held up through lack 
of materials. 

Mr. Scumipr. Lack of steel. This report which I have submitted 
for the record contains information on each project. 

I might say that of the eight projects uncompleted, four of them 
definitely have experienced a delay of from 6 to 8 weeks in getting 
materials to enable them to proce ed. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Scumipr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. CLEAVER, MARKET ANALYST, 
AMERICAN SEATING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Mr. Baitey. The committee will have as its next nee Mr. Charles 
E. Cleaver. 1 am sorry our time is so short, Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. Crraver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Charles E. Cleaver, market analyst with the Amert- 
‘an Seating Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

My company ts one of the major manufacturers of school desks and 
chairs in the country. We are, therefore, in close contact with the 
current problems of school construction. It is my responsibility to 
follow the trends in school construction and forecast the educational 
seating requirements as a guide to company operations. 

I apprec ‘iate this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee. 
[ beheve that my remarks will substantiate the testimony already 
given indicating the very serious effects of reduced CMP allot- 
ments for school construction. 

It isan accepted fact that our schools have been unable to keep pace 
with the tremendously increased need for educational space. The 
najor factor influencing the shortage of classrooms has, of course, 
been the increase in the national birth rate. This started upward in 
1941 and jumped even higher after the war. The 1950 census showed 
a population increase of 14.5 percent from 1940 to 1950. In the 
same period the number of children under 15 years of age jumped 24 
percent, or roughly one and two-thirds times the national average. 

The second major factor underlying the need for more schools has 
been the astonishing mobility of our population. The rapid growth 
of the South and the West. is indicative of this. According to the 
Census Bureau, over 9,000,000 people moved to a different county from 
1949 to 1950. On top of the State-to-State and coun ty-to-county 


iIngration is the continuing flow of families to suburban areas. The 
sudden appearance of entire new communities such as Leyittown on 
Long Island is.an example of this. , 
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Every time a family with children makes a move like this, it creates 
a new problem of space in the schoo] district. 

Our educators have been meeting this problem energetically and 
courageously. 

Generally speaking, schools are completed about 12 months after 
the general building contract is let. Some schools can be built in 
6 months; many take almost 2 years. By following the volume of 
construction for which contracts have been awarded, it is possible 
to estimate the classroom space which will be ready for occupancy 
about 12 months later. 

School construction contracts let in 1950 amounted to over 40 per- 
cent more than the volume let in 1949 and were almost three times the 
volume started in 1947, when school construction really took hold. 

I believe that contracts for at least 3,400 new schools and at least 
4.200 major school additions will be let in 1951—with a total area of 
over 130,000,000 square feet, costing nearly one and half billion dol- 
lars—if CMP allotments are adequate. 

Most of these school buildings have been planned for completion 
by September school opening. 

This 130,000,000 square feet of school construction, if completed, 
would provide space for about 1,700,000 children. This figure hap- 
pens to approximate the total enrollment increase forcast by the Office 
of Education for the school year starting next September. 

This volume of construction, if ideally situated and completed on 
time, would thus accommodate the expected increase next year. But 
it would not cover the need for new buildings to replace condemned 
structures; it would not alleviate the overcrowding of classrooms 
where sometimes as many as 50 children are taught in rooms designed 
for 30; it would not provide real classrooms for the children now 
attending classes in basements and garages; it would not permit any 
reduction in the double and triple and quadruple sessions now endured 
by well over 300,000 children. 

In brief, even if CMP did not curtail school construction, current 
plans would fall short of the actual needs in 1952. 

Previous comments by the Commissioner of Education have indi- 
cated that only a very small proportion of new school projects will 
be given steel allotments in the fourth quarter of 1951 and the first 
quarter of 1952. Almost all the available allotmetns will go to schools 
already started. 

Thus the curtailed CMP allotments will practically eliminate all 
new school projects in the last 3 months of this year. That means 
a drop in school construction of almost 25 percent. 

Schools cannot be put up overnight. The construction planned for 
September opening must start many months in advance. If the frame- 
work, structural shapes, and reinforcing materials are not on hand 
in the next 2 or 35 months, completion will be delayed until the first 
part of 1953. 

In terms of children, it means that well over 400,000 children will 
be deprived of the schools for which their parents have already voted 
bonds and for which their parents have been paying taxes. 

There is another aspect to this problem which will prove equally 
serious to our schools in 1952. No matter when the children attend 
classes, desks, tables, and chairs must be provided for their use. 
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We can’t seat them on orange crates, although I understand this was 
done in some California schools in 1947. 

The amount of school equipment required in 1952 will clearly be 
greater than in 1951. And the needs for desks, tables, and chairs 
for use this year were 35 to 40 percent higher than in 1950. This 
is an important relationship to keep in mind because the NPA has 
based its allotments of controlled materials for seating on a per- 
centage of the material used in the base period of 1950—the first 6 
months of that year. 

The allotments to the school seating industry for the fourth quarter 
of this year were about 58 percent of the average quarterly use in 
the base period of 1950. And the advance allotments for the first 
quarter of 1952 are 25 percent lower than the amounts given for this 
quarter. 

Thus, although school seating needs will be at least 40 percent 
greater in 1952 than they were in 1950, the NPA will allow the industry 
only half the material used in that year. This just does not seem to 
make sense in a period of partial mobilization. 

I would like to state that the people in the Consumer Durable Goods 
Division have been most sympathetic to our requests for material. 
As a matter of fact, almost everyone I have talked with agrees that 
the schools should get all the materials they need for construction 
and all the desks they require for their students. 

But no one seems to do anything constructive about it. 

Generally, most consumer durable goods such as appliances received 
the same percentage of base-period material usage as did the school- 
seating manufacturers. We fail to detect any evidence that school 
seating has been given special attention because of its supposedly high 
priority. 

In summary, [ would like to emphasize the fact that curtailed allot- 
ments of steel for school construction will compound the present des- 
perate plight of our educational system. We urge that sufficient 
materials be allotted now when needed, so that hundreds of thousands 
of school children will not be forced to receive their education under 
impossible conditions. 

(Subsequently, the following letter from Mr. Cleaver was received :) 

AMERICAN SEATING Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 19, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Yesterday, at the close of the hearing conducted by your sub- 
committee, you asked that I give you some information about the effect of CMP 
restrictions on the manufacture of school desks. 

Briefly, the facts are: 

1. The need for school desks is tied in closely with school construction. How- 
ever, even though new classrooms are not built, desks and chairs must be pro- 
vided for the children regardless of where they are taught, be it in basements or 
garages. 

2. The National Production Authority bases its allotments of controlled mate- 
rials for school seating on a percentage of use of these materials in the first 6 
months of 1950, the base period. 

3. The need for new school desks for use this year is at least 85 percent greater 
than it was in 1950. The need in 1952 will be at least 40 percent greater than in 
1950. 

+. NPA allotments of steel for the manufacture of school desks and Ciairs in 
the fourth quarter 1951 were approximately 5S percent of the average quarterly 
use of steel in the base period 1950 (about the same percentage granted to makers 
of appliances). 
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5. Advance allotments of steel for the first quarter 1952 are 25 percent less 
than the amounts granted in the fourth quarter 1951. 

G6. Thus, although school seating needs will be 40 percent greater in 1952 than 
they were in 1950, allotments will be only half the amount used in that year. 

The work of your subcommittee on the school construction problem is the most 
heartening move in many months. We hope that the NPA will realize the grave 
situation confronting our schools and will allot sufficient materials to build and 
equip the classrooms so desperately needed by next September. 

Respectfully, 


C. E. Cleaver, Market Analyst. 


STATEMENT OF W. P. SPRAYBERRY, SUPERINTENDENT, COBB 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, MARIETTA, GA. 


Mr. Baitey. Mr. Sprayberry, Congressman Lanhan indicated he 
would like very much for you to make a statement to the committee, 
and we will be delighted to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Sprayperry. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is W. P. Sprayberry, superintendent of Cobb County 
schools, Marietta, Ga. 

In order to help this committee on the question of time, if it meets 
with your approval, I shall be glad to submit my report in writing to 
you later to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Baitry. I doappreciate very much your doing so. 

Mr. Sprayrerry. I am very much interested in this problem. I 
would like to point out two or three points in connection with steel to 
meet the school needs. That is one. Second, I think, in importance 
is the question of the staff in the Office of Education. Apparently it is 
just humanly impossible to process the applications at the present time 
for the lack of a sufficient number of people to do the job rapidly and 
efficiently. I think that is one of the problems that should be brought 
in in considering this whole program. 

I, too, feel that the children cannot wait. for school buildings. Fill- 
ing stations and other commercial facilities can wait in this critical 
period, but school children cannot. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I think the State of Georgia, as well as other States, 
has done pretty well insofar as conservation of materials is concerned 
for school purposes. 

Mr. Sprayrerry. Yes. 

Mr. — KETT. I cannot see any reason why steel should be allocated, 

par as schools are concerned. They will not require more than 1 
percent of th 1e national output. That will save a lot of work in the 
Oflice of Education in its Allocation Division, and there is absolutely 
no earthly reason why 1 percent of the steel in this country cannot be 
diverted to the school program. 

Mr. Sprayperry. I agree with you very strongly. And I would like 
to make this further statement: that sometimes we lose out because in 
building schools we have to advertise for bids and arrange for con- 
tracts, and by the time we have completed that process the quarterly 
supply has been disposed of. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batey. Thank you. 

(Mr. Sprayberry subsequently submitted the following statement :) 

I wish to express my appreciation to you and the members of the subcom- 
mittee for the privilege of testifying concerning the allotment of steel to the 
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school-building program of our Nation. In Cobb County, the school system has 
grown in the past 10 years from approximately 5,000 to 10,000 children. During 
this period of time we have been unable to build school buildings due to our 
support of World War IT and the present Korean crisis. 

The citizens of Cobb County on November 15, 1950, provided 1144 million dollars 
for the construction of school buildings. They were told at that time that they 
would have modern school buildings, which obviously must have steel in their 
construction. 

At the present time the Cobb County school system has six buildings under 
construction and two under contract. We are finding it extremely difficult to 
complete the present buildings under construction and to interest contractors in 
the construction of the additional two buildings for the lack of steel. If the 
school buildings are delayed, it will mean additional cost and a great loss to the 
children in their educational program. 

According to the best information available, only three-eighths of 1 percent of 
steel has been made available for the schools of the Nation. In data presented 
before the Subeommittee on Education and Labor, it was revealed that 1 percent 
of steel allotted to the schools would enable the school program over the entire 
Nation to move forward without any delays. If the Cobb County school system 
could receive its proportionate part of 1 percent, we would be able to complete 
our building program and to divide our children with adequate school facilities 
that are more than 10 years past due. 

The security of our Nation is invested in the citizens that are in the class- 
rooms of today. Unless we do a reasonably good job in training these boys and 
girls, it will mean our Nation will be greatly affected by their inadequate train- 
ing. I trust the National Production Authority will make the necessary steel 
available for school construction. Otherwise, it will be necessary for Congress 
to make provision for this important item in the life of its people. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ROBINSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PARAMOUNT, CALIF. 


Mr. Battery. Mr. Robinson, the committee would be glad to have a 
statement from you. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to have 
permission to prepare a brief statement and present it to you this 
afternoon. We have a situation that is somewhat repetitious of what 
has been said. There are some 3,100 children on half-day sessions, 
and we have children who have graduated from the sixth grade who 
have yet to attend a full day’s school in their life. 

We do have money now for our construction program, but we do not 
have any priorities. We are, of course, anxious, as others are, to get 
steel. 

Mr. Battery. The committee is pleased to have you, and will be glad 
to have you submit your statement. 

Mr. Rorinson. Thank you. 

(The statement requested follows :) 

The Paramount school district is an elementary-school district lying between 
Long Beach and Los Angeles. Our present enrollment is 4,200 pupils. Our 
district is a “bedroom community” in which live workers in the industrial and 
metropolitan areas mentioned above. 

There have been half-day sessions in the Paramount area since the earthquake 
of 1933. The people of the district have, since that time, voted maximum bonds 
for school buildings at every opportunity. 

With the influx of workers during World War IT, the Federal Government 
built two small schools, as well as supplying maintenance and operational funds 
for the district. At present we are receiving aid under the provisions of Publie 
Law 874. There are over 2,700 “federally connected” pupils currently enrolled. 

Fortunately. California Assembly bill 1389 was nassed, and $3,000,000 has heen 
made available for school building within the district. 
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Currently, there are 3,149 children on half- or triple-day sessions. Under way 
at the present time are eight schoo] projects, but without these last two requests 
there will remain approximately 25 percent of our pupils on half-day sessions. 

We are told by the United States Office of Education that our requests are not 
excessive and constitute good, careful planning; but steel is not available. 

Therefore, we commend your committee for your investigation and hope that 
through your efforts more critical materials will be made available to schools. 


(At 12:25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m. the follow- 
ing day, Friday, October 19, 1951.) 
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ALLOCATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Hon. Cleveland M. 
Bailey (chairman), presiding. 

Mr. Battey. The committee will be in order. Before we call on the 
witnesses scheduled to be heard this morning, we shall digress long 
enough to present for the record some statements and communications 
that have been received. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. L. G. SAsscreR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


I am presenting this statement to the special subcommittee in behalf of the 
affected areas in my district which are endeavoring to carry out a much-needed 
program of school construction. 

Ever since January of this year I have been in communication with the 
National Production Authority, and more recently with the Federal Security 
Ageney, in an effort to have priorities granted for necessary building materials. 
Many school projects are underway to furnish more teaching space, but each is 
slowed down beyond reason because contractors cannot secure materials. The 
contractors claim that materials are available if action could be taken to prevail 
upon the National Production Authority to issue defense orders to public agencies 
like boards of education. In the meantime, children—our future citizens and 
leaders—are being deprived of education. 

In addition to the unusual growth, two counties in my district have doubled in 
population. 

The Board of Education of Prince Georges County has planned an expenditure 
of $414 million for a much-needed school construction program, but priorities for 
steel and other items are necessary before they can proceed. 

Difficulties in procurement of many supply and equipment items have had 
the effect of extreme increases in price. In many cases long delays have inter- 
fered with the instructional program. Some of the schools have not yet recovered 
from the backlog of deferred equipment replacement built up during the last war ; 
any further depletion will have serious effect. The needs of schools are com- 
paratively small in relation to our total production and capacity. These needs 
could be met without hampering the military preparedness program, 

A great impact has been thrown on the school system in nearby counties due 
to thousands of new Government employees coming to Washington, primarily 
because of defense work, and to the many military and naval installations in 
the fifth Maryland district. 

There are several thousand children on part time and school enrollments are 
increasing by several thousand per year. A full-time educational program is 
most important to the national welfare, and unless*the allotment of necessary 
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construction materials is secured, the planned school building programs will be 
very seriously delayed. 

I earnestly urge that some action be taken to effect the allotment of sufficient 
building construction materials required for the many schools and additions 
necessary to take Care of the unusual growth of population. 


STATEMENT OF Hon, JAMES F. LIND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am here in the interest of the Seven Valleys-Spring Grove 
School Building Authority located in York County, Pa. 

A short time ago, I, together with the architect, authority members, and the 
high school principal, had a conference with Mr. W. ©. Wilson of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, relative to getting action on the CMP-4C 
application 

It was necessary to get some concrete information as to what to expect because 
the bids for this project were opened on September 8, 1951, and the authority had 
30 days from that date to make the award. No awards were made pending 
approval of the application. On October 8, a letter was received from the low 
hidder granting additional time within which to make the awards. 

This request has been pared considerably in order to effectuate saving in the 
use of critical materials, 

Mr. Wilson informed us that they could only allocate that which they were 
allotted and there was a possibility of the request being deferred due, of course, 
to the materials not being available. 

I am submitting for the record a letter from the principal of the sehool which 
sets forth mildly the situation that confronts this school authority, 

I might mention that steel alone is not their only worry, but copper is also 
on the list; even if steel were made available, wiring is most essential. 

I trust that the committee will press this matter strongly so that there is 
sufficient critical material made available. 


OcroBER 15, 1951. 
Mr. JaMes O. HAWKINS, 
Chairman, Seven Valleys-Spring Grove School Building Authority, 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

Drar Mr. HAWKINS: In accordance with your recent request, I have been 
working with the grounds and building committee of the Spring Grove Joint 
School Board on a study of the problem of housing our high-school students for 
the year starting September 1952, in the event the new contemplated high-school 
building is not completed. 

As you know, we are now housing 364 pupils in the present building which was 
constructed GO years ago and designed to house 200 pupils. 

We have been able to accommodate these pupils only by placing desks in every 
available foot of space in the building including hallways, Closets, and storage 
space and on the assumption that this is a temporary expedient. I am sure that 
the fire insurance underwriting department would not approve of this and I live 
in daily fear that an inspection may be made by said department at any time 
and we will be ordered to correct the situation. If this were to happen, I do 
not know how I would correct the situation other than by going on a double 
session schedule. 

As vou also know, 831 of the above number of high-school students will graduate 
at the end of this school term but 124 additional pupils will reach the high-school 
age by the fall of 1952. This will mean that we will need room for 457 pupils of 
high-school age. It is simply impossible to accommodate this number of pupils 
in the present building and could only result in a triple session schedule. 

As vou know from the investigation made by your own group, there are no 
other buildings, homes, or structures of any kind available in the joint district 
in which to carry on school activities. If there were such other structures avail- 
able, IT know that the school directors would prefer to use such structures as a 
temporary means in order to avoid the present high cost of new construction. 

For the reasons outlined above, it is urged that you use every available means 
to expedite the construction of a new high-school building. 

SPRING GROVE JotINT ScHooL DISTRICT, 
By E. Grant Herr, Supervising Principal. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon, JAMES J. DELANEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE S?rate OF New YoOrK 


Mr. Chairman, I was very pleased to learn that your committee proposes to 
imake a thorough investigation of the shortage Uf materials needed for school 
construction. How urgent this effort is I] know from experience with the problem 
in my own district. 

Situated across the East River from the business center in midtown Manhattan, 
my district is Conveniently located for quick travel to New York offices. The 
building of private homes and multiple apartment projects has imposed a con- 
tinually growing burden on the public services available. The influx of popula- 
tion, added to normal growth, has taxed the school system far beyond limits 
of toleration advised by fair standards of education. 

Postwar construction of schools was simply not adequate to meet the con 
tinually increasing demand for school space. As a result, schools which would 
have been abandoued and replaced in normal circumstances were maintained in 
service, 

To cite one example, an old school structure long slated for demolition had 
to be repaired and kept in use. It would have been a complete fire trap had 
not drastic precautions been taken constantly to guard against such danger. 
fortunately for the safety of its pupils, that school is no longer in use—it did 
burn down, but not on a school day, and with no loss of life. 

Safe as the school children were, in the matter of education they were in a 
worse plight thun hefore. The displaced pupils had to be routed to another 
school 2 miles distant from their homes, and accessible only by bus transportation 

Due to the lack of steel, our educational program is virtually at a standstill 
Pupils are forced to attend classes in shifts, Classrooms are crowded so that 
teachers cannot give their pupils the attention they require. Teachers are 
overburdened, and their energies taxed. Parents ure concerned over the distance 
their children have to travel on foot or by bus to reach school. In sum, the 
educational picture is the opposite of what an intelligent and progressive 
community would want it to be. 

Constitutents have petitioned me both as individuals and as members of 
community organizations, to find some remedy for the lack of school steel, 

What has been most aggravating is the long delay or complete stoppage of 
construction on school projects planned and started long before the emergency 

Where individual cases have been brought to my attention, I have taken these 
up with the Office of Education, in the effort to expedite priority ratings. But 
when ratings have been granted, construction still awaited the actual delivery 
of the steel. 

Unless more steel is allocated for the purposes of school construction, the 
granting of priorities is futile. Priorities which carry no weight in the actual 
earmarking and delivery of steel are worthless. 

Steel for school construction ought to be rated as second in priority only 
to steel for defense construction. 

I am convinced there is enough steel available for allocation now for school 
building. The priority ratings granted for school steel ought to clear the way 
for delivery. The plain fact is the steel is not being delivered. This investiga- 
tion can be the means of revealing what is wrong with the whole steel priority 
set-up. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE BuRR P. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate sincerely this opportunity to comment briefly on 
the steel allocations for the first quarter of 1952, as announced by the Defense 
Production Administration 

Tam disturbed particularly, as I am confident the members of the distinguished 
subcommittee are, by the wide disparity among the ratios of allocations to 
stated requirements in the various classifications of steel consumption 

The harried school administrators recognize, I am sure, that the Nation is in 
a most difficult position with respect to steel. They realize that the require 
ments of defense production must have first call on available steel. The pre 
paredness program cannot wait. 

In a real sense, however, there is an urgency implicit in the requirements 
certified by the Office of Education. The children cannot wait. They must go 
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to school today and receive such education as the schools are able to provide in 
such facilities as are available. 

I acknowledge the difficulties confronting Administrator Fleischmann and his 
staff. I recognize that it is not possible to compare directly—without numerous 
qualifications—the ratios of stated requirements to allocations in the apportion- 
ment of steel for the coming quarter. There are official explanations, I know, 
as to why the Consumer Durable Goods Division of the National Production 
Authority has been awarded more than three-fourths of its originally requested 
allotment in carbon steel, whereas less than half of the amount originally sought 
by the Office of Education for urgent school projects has been allowed. 

I am willing to give some weight to the claim that certain of the claimant 
agencies padded their estimates, while others submitted “bare bones” figures. 

After listening to these explanations, however, and examining the project 
analyses of the Office of Education, I am not convinced that proper weight has 
been given to the desperate space problems which many school systems are 
facing. School administrators cannot ask more than that all steel requirements 
apart from the direct needs of defense production to be treated equitably. The 
announced allocations do not indicate that this has been done. 

In this connection, I should like to offer two communications, directed to the 
chairman of this subcommittee, which are illustrative of school accommodation 
problems in the Seventh Congressional District of Virginia. They are by no 
means the only such problems in that district—the city of Waynesboro could 
offer another example—but they may serve to add to the committee’s information 
on the extent of the difficulties across the Nation. 





HARRISONBURG, VA., October 15, 1951, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The School Board of Rockingham County, Va., received a permit 
to build a consolidated high school near Broadway, Va., from the Federal Security 
Agency in June. Work was started on this project in August. We asked this 
agency for an allotment of steel for the first quarter of 1952 for this building. 
We have not been given any assurance as to when we might expect the critical 
materials needed for this project. 

This school is to be built in a rapidly growing industrial area of Rockingham 
County, Va. The tremendous increase in enrollment in this area makes it im- 
perative that we take immediate steps to provide additional facilities for this 
increase. If this building cannot be constructed we will be forced to build 
several small schools to alleviate the overcrowded conditions in this area. We 
have teachers in the schools of this area with 45 to 50 pupils in a classroom at 
the present time. The operation of schools on a shift basis, as is being done in 
some urban areas, is impossible in a rural area such as ours because of the problem 
of transportation. 

May I remind you that in a war emergency education is second in importance 
only to the armed forces of the country. If they are not adequately taken care of 
there may not be a need for the defense preparations being made at this time. 
In a long term emergency, such as is now in prospect, to neglect the schools is 
to court disaster. It could well be one of the fatal beginning steps of the pro- 
gram designed to preserve democracy and freedom for a generation who are 
unprepared and untrained to accept them. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wieur S. PENCE, 
Division Superintendent. 





AMHERST CouNtTy Pusiic ScHOors, 
OFFICE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT, 
Amherst, Va., October 15, 1951. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Committee on Hducation, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. Battery: I would like to be allowed this means of presenting to your 
committee a matter which concerns not only Amherst County, but probably the 
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whole of the United States. It is a question concerning the needs of the children 
of our country. 

During the past two decades, due to depression and wars, many localities, if 
not all, have been unable to provide adequate and necessary housing facilities 
to meet the needs of the youth. In some localities like Amherst County, the 
need is urgent and should be given every consideration. 

At this time our country is called upon for the best it can offer. I cannot 
see how it can offer more than a better trained youth to insure our future. The 
policy of not providing for such training can result in dire consequences. 

In Amherst County, Va., we are trying to make a start toward providing safe, 
adequate, and necessary facilities to care for the children of this county. We 
are now faced with the problem of getting necessary steel to proceed with any 
building project. At the present time we have secured from the Federal Security 
Agency Control No. 2619 covering the Pleasant View Elementary School at 
Pleasant View in Amherst County, Va. However, we have not received any 
assurance of getting the critical materials necessary for this building project. 

I feel that the safety, welfare, and future hopes of our country depend upon 
good schools for the proper training of the youth. There cannot be schools with- 
out school buildings to adequately provide for the children of our country. It 
seems to me that it is imperative that we act for our children in order to defend 
our country. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. CAMDEN, 
Division Superintendent, Amherst County Public Schools. 


STATEMENT OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION AND NATIONAL PRO- 
DUCTION AUTHORITY, AND LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS, NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION AUTHORITY * 


Mr. Baitry. We have with us this morning Mr. Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Administrator of the NPA, and members of his staff. 

I feel I am expressing the sense of my colleagues on the committee 
when I say to the witness who is now before the committee about to 
present his statement and testimony, that there is no desire on the 
part of the committee to convict or to censure anyone in advance of 
the taking of the testimony. 

I must remind the witness that the committee has in the past 3 or 
4 days amassed a preponderance of evidence to show that a desperate 
and unjustified situation has developed in the matter of critical ma- 
terials for construction of school facilities. Explanations and even 
excuses will be noted in the record, but the committee feels that the 
time has arrived for some answers to some rather perplexing ques- 
tions. With that thought in mind I am going to ask my colleagues on 
the committee if they have any comments to make at this time. Mr. 
Morton ? 

Mr. Morton. I should prefer, Mr. Chairman, to withhold any com- 
ments I may have until after Mr. Fleischmann and the others have 
given their testimony. 

Mr. Tackett. I believe I shall take the same position, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Battery. The witness who is about to give his testimony is Mr. 
Manly Fleischmann, Assistant to Charles Wilson, and Administrator 
of the Defense Production Administration. Please identify yourself 
for the record, Mr. Fleischmann, and proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. My name is Manly Fleischmann. I am Ad- 
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ministrator of the Defense Production Administration, which is an 
independent agency. I hold that appointment from the President and 
serve under the general direction of Mr. Wilson, the Director of the 
Oftice of Defense Mobilization. I am also Administrator of the 
National Production Authority, which is within the Department of 
Commerce. 

During the course of my testimony I hope to explain the relation- 
shin between those agencies and the Federal Security Agency with 
respect to the problem in which the committee is interested. 

At the outset I wish to apologize for not having any prepared state- 
ment to present today. I did not learn until Tuesday that my pres- 
ence would be requested today and pursuant to engagements which 
I had had of long standing I was out of town Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and I flew back all night to be here. 

The statement that was prepared by my staff, in my judgment, 
does not adequately go into the issues and I would like to develop 
them fully and file a complete statement based on what I have to say 
tod LY. 

(The statement referred to is included in this volume at p. 315.) 

Mr. Barney. You may proceed. 

Mr. FueiscuMAnn. Let me say at the outset that neither I nor any- 
one connected with the Defense Production Administration will make 
any assertion that the program determinations which we have made 
allotting metals to the educational program or to any other program, 
are perfect by any manner of means. By the nature of the under- 
tak inp ¢ and the responsibilities which we have to assume, they are al- 
most too big for any man, and I cefainly am not going to say that 

hat we have done is right in every case. I am here to explain as 
vice as 1 can what we have done an why we have done it. 

Pursuant to the resolution passed in Congress yesterday, we cer- 
tainly do intend to have a sikcunidinatinn ‘of what has been done 
and asa matter of fact, there is now pending an appeal by the Federal 

‘urity Agency on this very problem, so that the matter both by 
reason of the congressional resolution and by reason of the adminis- 
trative process is pending for reconsideration at the present time. 

Let me also Say before I start the general discussion that I think 
my own record in private life will demonstrate that education has a 
friend in me. I have spent all of my adult life teaching in a univer- 
sity, on an uncompensated basis, just as an avocation and T think I 
have an appreciation of the needs of American education, as I shall 
try to x ‘monstrate. 

I want first to outline for the committee the relationship between 
DPA, NPA \ and the Federal Security Agency, because I think it im- 
portant that the exact responsibility be fixed as among the three 
agencies. 

The witnesses in the course of the hearing have used many of the 
terms interchangeably whereas each agency has a precise function 
and T think they should be identified so that the responsibility can 
be placed where if belongs. 

The Defense Production Administration has the general task of 
allocating and allotting scarce materials among the various national 
programs of importance. We dothat ona quarterly basis through the 
deyice known as the controlled materials plan. The work is actually 
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done through a requirements committee on which are represented 
all of the principal claimant agencies, as they are called, of the Gov- 
ernment, which have a responsibility with respect to these prograis 
which are going into the mobilization effort. 

When an allotment is made to the educational program in terms of 
steel, copper, and aluminum to support that program, the allotment 
is then transmitted to the Federal Security Agency which then has 
the responsibility of distributing that allotment throughout the coun- 
try to specific educational projects, whether primary, secondary, or 
advanced education, in accordance with their judgment as to the com- 
parative needs and urgencies of the particular projects. 

The National Production Authority has no responsibility whatso- 
ever with respect to the educational program, except to see to it that 
once the allotments are issued by the Federal Security Agency, steel 
is made available in accordance with those allotments or tickets. 

Many statements have been made here that the National Production 
Authority has turned down applications for schools. ‘The National 
Production Authority has no responsibility whatsoever with respect 
to turning down any schools. The Federal Security Agency is the 
only agency that can approve a particular school, and the Defense 
Production Administration is the only agency which can make an 
over-all allotment of steel. I thought that ought to be clearly stated 
in the record. The matter concerns primarily the Defense Production 
Administration and the Federal Security Agency and not the NPA. 

Now I wish to describe the general problems inherent in allocating 
scarce material, because before any judgment can be made, in my 
opinion, as to whether a particular program is being adequately sup- 
ported or not, a comparable determination must be made with respect 
to the over-all program that we are trying to support. 

Congress enacted the Defense Production Act in September of 1950. 
That was a concrete expression of the conviction of the American 
people that the Nation was in peril and that it had better rearm and 
become strong as fast as possible. Pursuant to that these various 
agencies were set up. 

It was determined right at the outset that shortages would become 
so critical with respect to metals that the device used during the war, 
the controlled materials plan, would be necessary to effect an efficient 
and equitable distribution of those materials among competing ce- 
mands. And that was done. The system was put in operation at top 
speed and earlier than it was thought possible by many people, and 
has been operating since July 1 of this present year. 

I shall state the underlying policy of allocation. In the first place, 
the theory has been that the Military Establishment should get what 
it needs when it needs that matériel. Now, with respect to that Tam 
using the term “need” in a very realistic sense. We have jointly with 
the Munitions Board set up screening procedures designed to see to 
it that the military program does not get any more material than it 
needs nor does it get it any earlier than is needed. It is a far more 
efficient screening program, in my judgment, than was ever used dur- 
ing World War IT. 

But within those limits, when we determine what the military needs, 
those allotments are then made. Secondly, it was a part of the pro- 
gram and has been from the start that we must expand the industrial 
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capacity of the Nation very radically and very hurriedly. We need, 
for example, a vastly increased production of machine tools because 
without machine tools you cannot build jet engines. Machine tools 
also are a depressed industry between wars and need to be expanded 
very largely when you are having a rearmament program. 

Next, if we are not going to have this period of shortage continue 
indefinitely, we thought it wise and desirable to expand the neces- 
sary production of steel and aluminum and synthetic rubber and 
chemicals and nickel also to a very marked degree. And it has been 
a part of the program, therefore, right from the start, to increase 
over-all steel production by something like 20 percent; to increase 
aluminum production by nearly 100 percent and to make comparable 
increases in many of the other metals and materials which are now 
in such short supply and which are causing the trouble which we 
are discussing today. 

The theory has been, and I think it a sound one, that we must have 
these expansions and we must have them just as fast as possible; first, 
so that we could be prepared for any emergency, and second, since 
by this industrial expansion we cure the ills which are causing all of 
our difficulty. 

Despite that judgment that it has been essential to complete this 
industrial expansion at the earliest possible moment, the shortages have 
been such that we have not been able to complete, for example, the 
steel-expansion program on schedule. There just is not enough steel 
available to bring the steel plants themselves in on schedule, and 
many other of the vital expansion programs, including some certified 
to us as urgent by the military have had to wait in line. 

What has happened is this. During the past quarter, and in- 
creasingly in the first quarter of 1952, we are reaching the peak of 
the military and the industrial expansion program. That is not 
unexpected. It has been foreseen and predicted. But the reality of 
it is just as unpleasant as one would anticipate. 

To give the committee just a few examples at random. The demand 
for structural steel in the last quarter of this year, 1951, was equal 
to 223 percent of our entire supply of structural steel; and in the 
first quarter of 1952, the allocation that we are just now considering, 
the total demand for structural steel, after preliminary screening, 
amounts approximately to 205 percent of the total supply. 

In other words, for every ton of structural steel produced there is 
a requirement for 2 tons, one of which, we cannot satisfy, and that 
is after the preliminary screening by the so-called claimant agencies, 
including the Federal Security Agency. 

We have comparable situations in copper, which also is a key to 
this problem. Now, another example. The direct military demand 
for copper in the first quarter of next year—I will use brass mill 
products as being typical—brass mill products, is 40 percent of the 
Nation’s supply. That is just for direct. military items and does 
not even include the components, such as bearings which go into the 
items. It is primarily for small arms ammunition, and it takes 40 
percent of our entire supply to supply the military with brass mill 
products. 

Over all the demand for copper, which is important in connec- 
tion with any construction program, is equal to 175 percent of our 
supply for the first quarter of next year. That will give the com- 
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mittee some idea of the magnitude of the problem that we are facing. 

We have had to use whatever wisdom and judgment we could 
summon to divide as best we could this wholly inadequate supply 
among these competing demands. 

I may say that with a decision so fraught with difficulties no one 
could have any great confidence that he would come up with the 
ideal answer. And I do not think it will surprise any member of 
this committee to know that the program that we finally approved 
did not actually win the approval or support of any single claimant. 
Everybody thought it was wrong, because everybody thought that 
he had been shorted. And I have spent, as I think the committee 
knows, day after day with different congressional committees ex- 
plaining to them why I was unable to give, for example, more of 
exactly the same kind of steel that is in question today, to highways. 
to freight cars, to petroleum programs, and many others. 

Nobody said that the program as finally determined was a good 
one, and you would not expect that they would, because everyone 
was by sheer necessity cut down. 

These shortages are very acute, very real, but they will not last 
a very long time. The shortage with respect to structural steel will 
be over during the latter part of 1952, in my judgment, because the 
sigh: demand of industrial expansion will then be out of the way. 

n addition, we will have more steel of nearly every kind by that 
coe We will also have more aluminum and some more capper, al- 
though copper cannot be expanded to the extent that other materials 
can. 

Now I want to focus the attention of the committee on the exact 
nature of the shortages which are affecting the education program 
and why the decisions were made as they were. The shortages that 
have affected the education program are not basically shortages in 
over-all steel. The shortages are in two particular items; namely, 
structural forms and shapes, and bars which are used for concrete 
construction. Those are the two items which are of importance as 
limiting factors in this case. 

I have mentioned the fact that in structural steel the demand is 
equal for the first quarter to 205 percent of the supply, and there is 
no way during the first quarter to increase the supply of structural 
steel beyond what has been done. 

By the same token, the exact percentage of steel that is given to 
the educational program to the over-all total of steel is not a signifi- 
cant figure. What is important is the percentage in the case of re- 
inforcing bars that is given to the program; and there, instead of 
less than 1 percent, as has been suggested in the hearings, the alloca- 
tion of reinforcing bars, which is what they need, is approximately 
14 percent of the entire supply of reinforcing bars for the first quarter. 

Now, it has been discussed in this committee at great length whether 
cutting down, for example, the production of automobiles would be 
of significance, and whether we ought to do that. We have been urged 
many, many times, as the committee well knows, by various members 
of the public—usually not by Members of Congress—that we should 
suspend automobile production during this difficult time. Mr. Wilson 
has conferred with the President, and I fully share this view of his, 
that that would be a tremendous mistake, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a temporary period. There are already in the city of De- 
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troit approaching 100,000 people unemployed and walking the streets. 
And that is before the additional cuts that were made for the first 
quarter. Ifthey were further cut. that figure of unemployment would 
mount astronomically because military production there has not taken 
up that slack, nor is it likely to for many, many months, and every 
further cut must imerease unemployment. 

We have been urged by other committees of Congress to lessen the 
cuts in automobiles. But the point that I want to make to this com- 
mittee is simply this: No cut in the automobile industry would have 
any substantial effect on any construction program, because-—— 

Mr. Baiuey. You had better explain that statement in detail. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. Lam going to try to do that. The basic short- 
age in construction of schools, which ts the thing we are discussing 
this morning, is the shortage of reinforcing bars and structural steel; 
and no structural steel and no reinforcing bars go into the production 
of automobiles. You could cut off automobiles tomorrow and what 
you would get would be an increased availability of carbon sheet steel, 
a great deal of it; but none of that would be useful or helpful in in- 
creasing the steel program for schools. 

Mr. Baitny. At that point, may the Chair inquire if you do not have 
authority to direct the output of the steel industry so as to meet the 
needs / 

Mr. FLeiscuMann With respect to structural steel—— 

Mr, Baitey. In other words, could you not direct a steel plant to 
divert the steel toa particular purpose ¢ 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. I am about to answer that. 

‘With respect to structural steel, it is impossible to increase it. We 
are getting all the structural steel we can with our facilities which 
are available, considering the demands for rails and shell billets. 

With respect to the production of bars, we do have the authority to 
increase that. We have increased it some. To increase it more would 
require a change of facilities which would take somewhere between 4 
and 5 months to accomplish, Iam told. That we could do. 

Mr. Tackerr. May Task you a question there? Does it take the same 
kind of structural steel, and the same kind of bars to build the Wood- 
ward & Lothrop building, or these parking garages, as is used to build 
schoolhouses 4 

Mr. FiuetscumMann. I should assume so. Let me just mention the 
Woodward & Lothrop case because I saw that in the newspapers, too. 
The case of the addition to the store of Woodward & Lothrop’s was 
not a case Where a permit was obtained from the Government. It 
was 2 case where Woodward & Lothrop had the steel. I do not know 
when they obtained it, but they had the steel, and it was perfectly 
lawful for them to have it, and the regulations permitted anyone 
who has steel on hand to construct a project and use that steel for 
that purpose. Any school board could have done the same. 

Usually, as you know, when a person buys structural steel to erect 
a building, he has it fabricated to his own specifications. When he 
owns that steel, if the Government wanted it, it would have to go in 
and use the most extraordinary wartime remedy—namely, requisition 
of a man’s property—and seize that steel. And in 9 cases out of 
10 it would be perfectly ineffective because the steel would have been 
cut to his eualieaiaen: 

Because of that we have adopted a regulation, which I think is 
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sound, that when an individual has lawfully acquired steel at an 
earlier date he may use it to complete a structure he has planned. 
The Woodward & Lothrop case, as I understand, is in that category. 

Mr. Battery. You realize, Mr. Fleischmann, that your allocation 
order of July caught most of the school boards flat-footed because 
they have to go through a routine of advertising for bids while the 
ordinary industrial buyer of steel may buy on the moment. He may 
negotiate a purchase in a few hours. The school board has to go 
through its regular routine; and, when those allocation orders went 
out in July and you gave authority to them to buy, they were not 
able to find any steel that they could purchase. 

The situation was graphically described by one of the witnesses 
before the committee who said that it was a situation like where you 
had a hunting permit on a certain reservation on which there was not 
any game. 

Is not that the situation, Mr. Fleischmann ? 

Mr. FieiscHMann. No, sir. Let me explain the situation, Mr. 
Chairman. The situation is this: There has been an attempt by some 
witnesses to give the impression—and I think it was inadvertent— 
that the school program has suffered greatly due to regulations of the 
National Production Authority or the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. Just the contrary is true. 

The construction of schools during 1951, the year in which this 
action was taken, reached an all-time high. It is higher than in the 
year 1950, which again was the all-time high up to that time. Actu- 
ally, despite these regulations which have been the subject of com- 
plaint here, we have built more schools this year than ever before 
in our history in terms of dollars which have been adjusted to reflect 
the change in prices. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman advise the committee as to the 
situation in industrial expansion and in the war effort, whether that 
expansion has not been three or four hundred percent ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Not three or four hundred percent. 

Mr. Baitey. Far greater than that of the school program ? 

Mr. FierscuMann. No, sir: I do not believe so. The limiting fac- 
tor again is structural steel. We have used all the structural steel that 
has been produced, every pound of it. We have concentrated as fully 
as we could, sir, on the most important industrial construction. But 
it is quite clear that you cannot satisfy all these needs. You will 
understand that from the figures. I am not a magician. I cannot 
produce the steel. 

The fact of the matter is that we are increasing the structural supply 
to the fullest extent we can. For example, in the first quarter of next 
vear we will have it up 100,000 tons. Reinforcing bars will be up 
some 70,000 tons from the fourth quarter. But that is the limiting 
factor; and cutting out automobiles, even if that were economically 
sound to do, would not solve this problem. 

Mr. Battey. May I remind the gentleman at this point that a 
news release in yesterday’s paper from Atlantic City carried a state- 
ment from a prominent steel producer that the production of steel 
exceeded 100 million tons, and you have proceeded here to make your 
allocations on the basis of about 81 million tons; is that not true / 

(The article referred to is made a part of this printed record at 
p. 84.) 
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Mr. Fie1iscHMann. The 100 million tons, Mr. Chairman, are ingot 
tons. We allocate on the basis of the finished product, which would 
be about 80 million tons. 

Mr. Battry. What is the history of the difference between the 81- 
million figure and the 100-million figure ¢ 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. It is more than 100 millon; it is probably 108 
million tons of steel, but that is ingot steel, before it is fabricated into 
the finished product. 

Mr. Battery. I understand that: I used to work in a steel mill, and 
I understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. FietscHMann. The allocation is based on product tons, 
structurals and shapes and sheets, which, after the fabricating is done, 
is reduced about 20 percent to about 80 million tons. We allocate 
something more than 80 million tons of finished product, which is 
equal to something over 100 million tons of steel ingots. 

Mr. Baitry. You mean there isa loss of 20 percent in process ¢ 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Yes. That goes back to scrap and is returned to 
the mills. 

Mr. Baty. Does not that increase the supply of steel above the 81 
million tons when it is reworked ? 

Mr. FLetscHMANN. It is on the basis of that reworking, that you 
get a production of 108 million tons. In other words, mill scrap is 
a raw material of the new steel. 

Mr. Barer. I suggest that you continue with your regular presenta- 
tion. We have already digressed too much. We will get back at you 
in a short time. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I have tried to explain why cutting off durable 
consumer goods, including automobiles, would not affect the picture 
substantially, because they do not use structurals and they do not use 
reinforcing bars. 

I would now like to take up the question of what has actually been 
done with respect to the school program and attempt to give the com- 
mittee an accurate picture of the effect of the program determination 
that has been made. And I repeat what I said at the outset, that I do 
not assert for one moment that this is a perfect one or even the best 
possible one. And I am anxious to have the advice of this committee 
and any other committee on how a better allocation could have been 
made, 

The Federal Security Agency told us in the first quarter of 1952 that 
there will be about 1,400 elements iry and secondary school construction 
projects under way in various stages of complet already started 
by the beginning of the first quarter. 

To take these projects forward as planned, projects that are under 
way, will require 61,000 tons of carbon steel in the first quarter. 
Maximum use is made of reinforced-concrete construction. This re- 
quirement has been met in full. That is for the schools already under 
W ay. 

In addition, the Federal Security Agency tells us that there will be 
under way in the first quarter construction of about 600 additional 
buildings for colleges, libraries, and museums. These projects, if 
they could all be carried forward in the first quarter, would require 
28,000 tons of carbon steel. 

Unfortunately we simply do not have sufficient steel available to 
support this construction at the full rate. Some of it, it seems to us, 
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will have to be deferred. We have provided 14.000 tons of carbon 
steel for this purpose, sufficient to permit continuation of construction 
in the first quarter of half of these projects for higher education or, 
alternatively, all of them could go forward at a reduced rate. 

Obviously, some very difficult decisions would have to be made by 
the Federal Security Agency to determine which of those projects 
could be carried forward and which would have to be deferred. It 
was a difficult decision for us to make, I can assure the committee. 
But we felt that we could not provide steel for all of them on the basis 
of the competing demands for this type of steel which I have outlined. 

I have said that we have provided 61,000 tons of carbon steel for 
construction of primary and secondary schools already under way and 
14,000 tons for projects under way in the field of higher education, 
These figures add up to 75,000 tons of carbon steel. 

We have allotted to the Federal Security Agency for the first quar- 
ter 96,000 tons of carbon steel for all of its school-construction pro- 
grams. ‘This leaves 21,000 tons as the amount of carbon steel that we 
have made available for new starts in elementary- and secondary- 
school construction. 

Bear in mind that we have already provided for the continuation 
of construction of all the elementary- and secondary-school projects 
that will be under way. So that the 21,000 tons of carbon steel would 
be available for the construction of new elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Battery. I feel compelled to interrupt you at this point. We 
have had numerous instances of testimony in the record here con- 
cerning projects that are under way, that have been under way for 
months, projects already started, but the people involved are unable 
to purchase the steel to complete them. There is something wrong 
with a situation that prevents a school board, when once given author- 
ity to purchase steel, when they cannot find the steel to purchase. 
What are you doing in order to freeze that steel for them so that if 
will be available to them / 

Mr. FietscumMann. I will have to describe the way in which the 
controlled material plan operates, if I can, Mr. Chairman. 

The issuance of allocations is done by the Federal Security Agency. 
We issue allotments or allowances on the best estimate of the supply 
of steel available and the theory is essentially the same as the CMP 
theory worked during World War II, which was that the individual 
holding an allotment ticket presented it to the mill and the mill was 
supposed then to cash it. Now we have been operating—— 

Mr. Bartry. What do you mean by the mill was supposed to do so / 

Mr. FieiscHMann. It is required to deliver the steel, I mean. We 
have had in operation the controlled materials plan for not quite a 
full quarter. I think the committee will understand that it is a 
tremendously difficult and complicated thing to start. It took nearly 
a year to get it in operation, to operate effectively, during World War 
Il, and it was recognized by Mr. Wilson and myself and everybody 
else who went through World War II, that it would take time, a com- 
paratively short time, we hoped, to get it in operation effectively this 
time. 

It has not operated well in the third quarter of this vear ending 
October 1. The'reason for that is that we had no adequate figures 
and certainly we had to get them. It will operate quite effectively, in 
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my judgment in the last quarter of this year, and I think the best 
proof of that is the fact, as I have said, school construction will actually 
be at an all-time high for the year 1951. 

Mr. Battey. Let me ask you a question there. 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Will you put in the record at this point your allotments 
of steel for the third quarter as compared with the allotment of steel 
for the fourth quarter ¢ 

Mr. Fietscumann. Could we file that? This is rather a lengthy 
document. 

Mr. Batrey. I am just talking about the number of tons allocated 
for the schools. I want the allocation for the third quarter as com- 
pared with the fourth quarter. 

Mr. FietiscuMann. Schools were allotted 96,000 tons for the first 
quarter. 

Mr. Battery. And 96,000 for the fourth ? 

Mr. FLriscuMann. For the first quarter. 

Mr. Battery. What were the allocations for the fourth quarter ? 

Mr. FierscuMann. We will have to get those figures. It is about 
the same figure. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 

The amount of steel allocated for schools in the fourth quarter was 104,603 
tons, and for the third quarter, 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Battey. That is about where the list started to pick up. 

Mr. FietscuMAnn. We will improve the situation as we get along 
and we will be able, we hope, to allocate more steel in the coming 
months. 

But we are right now, as I have said, in the midst of the most de- 
manding part of the military program. The requirements of the 
military program went up 400,000 tons of carbon steel just from the 
fourth to the first quarter, and as I have mentioned, we try to meet 
the plans of the defense program as nearly as we can, and we know 
that all of this steel has to come out of some place. 

Mr. Battery. But did you not give them 400,000 tons? 

Mr. Furiscumann. Which represented a reduction in their request. 
I have some figures here to illustrate what I mean. They actually 
ask for a million tons more, but they were given approximately 400,- 
000. The request was for a million tons more. 

But they found that a good part of that could be deferred and we 
did that. I want to emphasize that this program in which both 
the schools and the military are included, have been before us con- 
stantly. 

Mr. Tackxerr. You do not consider education as a vital part of 
national defense ? 

Mr. FietscumMann. I certainly do, yes. 

Mr. Tacxerr. Then why have you not allocated steel to education 
the same as you have done for national defense ? 

Mr. FueiscuMann. We do allocate steel, Mr. Tackett; it is a 
question of amount. 

Mr. Tackxerr. But I notice you have given to national defense 
whatever they want. 

Mr. FieiscHMann. No. 

Mr. Tackett. They get first priority. 
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Mr. Frieiscumann. I was just giving you an illustration a mo- 
ment ago, wherein they asked for an increase of a million tons of 
carbon steel for the fourth quarter of this year, and they got 400,000. 

Mr. Tackerr. I believe that—and I suppose you fully realize— 
that most of the Army officers would like to fortify the moon if they 
were allowed to do so. We all know that. 

Mr. Freiscumann. Mr. Tackett, I have spent a great deal of my 
time during the last year in reviewing the military requirements 
from the very standpoint you mentioned, because I recognize that 
tendency, and that is the unfortunate job that has been delegated 
tome. All I can say is that they asked for a million extra tons of 

carbon steel, and we gave them 400,000, which is at least some indi- 
cation that we are trying to do the job, and I will admit that we 
are not doing it as effectively, perhaps, as we should, but it is a tre- 
mendous job if we are to meet the military requirements as they 
should be met. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I know you have a difficult job, but when these school 
boards write in and say they want to construct a school building, 
and when they see a parking garage being built with steel being used 
in its construction, which could be used for a school building, or a 
commercial building being constructed in the community, when they 
cannot get steel for schools for an educational program, it is diffi- 
cult to explain to those people that this thing is being carried on like 
it should be with this increased building program going on through- 
out the country. 

Right in my area, and I suppose in every other area, commercial 
building is going on just as fast as it can, and I guess in greater num- 
bers than ever before. 

Mr. FietscuMann. There is no steel being allocated for commer- 
cial construction at all to be started during the first quarter. None 
for stores, or hotels, office buildings, or dame like that. 

Mr. Tacxerr. What are they getting at’ 

Mr. FietscuMann. With a few exceptions, if you will let me make 
the record clear, at places like the Savannah River project where the 
new atomic energy project is going. There are community facilities 
which I think the committee would agree they have to have. 

Mr. Tackerr. Where are they getting the steel? That is what 
I would like to know. 

Mr. FietscumMann. The regulations provide, as I have said, that 
when they get the steel in the open market, prior to the time the 
controlled materials plan went into effect, they may use that steel. 
That would be steel, generally speaking, that would have been fabri- 
cated to the particular needs of the particular building, even if we 
were to want to requisition it. 

Now let me say this, Mr. Chairman, that if the committee knows 
of a case where there is an office building or other commercial build- 
ing going up, and where there appears to be a violation of the regula- 
tions, I would certainly like very much to hear about it. 

I heard about the Woodward & Lothrop Building, and I looked 
into that to see if there was any violation, or if they were using steel 
that would be useful in this program: and found there was none. 

We have proceeded on the theory, which I happen to think is right. 
and with which I think Congress agrees, that we have regulations 
to the minimum extent, and insofar as we can we have not tried to 
regulate people—— 
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Mr. Battery. May I say to the witness that the superintendent of 
schools in the Mad River Township in his testimony before the com- 
mittee submitted some pictures here, including one showing a defense 
structure, and of a school building, and he also showed a private 
parking garage under construction with the steel exposed, where the 
steel has not been filled in around the beams with brick and other 
materials. 

He wanted to know why a private garage in that city could get 
steel while the school building is tied up to where they are just 
about level with the ground, and yet no steel. 

Mr. FietscHMann. I would be very glad, if the committee will 
furnish it, or if I can get it from the record, to supply you with a 
complete explanation of every case as to what they are doing. 

(See report of DPA included in this volume at p. 315.) 

I may say to this to you, gentlemen, that we have been following 
a general policy which seems to me to be sound, in that we have allot- 
ted small users of steel, for small-business purposes, which are cer- 
tified to, a very small amount of steel for their own use, without 
their having to go through the rigamarole of all the Government red 
tape. 

In other words, the man who needs 1 or 2 tons of steel can get it 
without having to go in and fill out one of these CMP tickets. We 
have thought that was a sound procedure, because small businesses 
have a hard enough time under this mobilization program of getting 
anything without compelling them to run to Washington or to their 
Congressman every time they want a small amount of steel. 

Based on the statistics from World War IT we did not lose enough 
steel to hurt us by making these allotments to little fellows who are 
going to use a few tons. The small operator gets a few tons, and of 
course I recognize and must admit that that does allow some small 
purchases for less essential requirements, but the tonnage is very 
small. 

In line with that philosophy which Mr. Wilson and I followed, 
that practice of letting the small fellow have a very insignificant 
amount seems to make sense. As I say, I would have to admit frankly 
that some steel is going into some small project, such as you men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to investigate and give to the 
committee a full report, and if there is any violation of the regula- 
tions, of course we want to know it. 

Mr. Battery. I suggest that you continue your formal statement, 
Mr. Fleischmann, and then I would like to put some questions to you, 
if I may. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes. I have stated there would be 21,000 tons 
of carbon steel, under the present plan, of allocation, available for 
new starts—for the commencement of construction of new elementary 
and secondary schools in areas where they are needed most. 

The Federal Security Agency has told us that this will permit start- 
ing, in the first quarter, of approximately 300 new elementary schools. 

And let me emphasize again that it will be the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency to decide which schools shall be started. 

In order to meet this program which I have just outlined, it wall 
be necessary to shift from the use of structural steel to the reinforced 
concrete type of construction. I have just been informed that the 
New York City public school system has made that shift in its new 
school construction program, and I am sure that other schools, the 
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railroads, and others will recognize the necessity of making some 
shifts to the reinforced concrete type of construction. 

Mr. Battery. At this point I would like the record to show that 
there is some $30 million worth of school construction in New York 
City being held up on account of steel. 

Mr. FietiscumMann. I do not have any figures on that. 

Mr. Batnny. We have them in the record, Mr. Fleischmann. 

Mr. FLerscuMann. So far we have spoken about school construction 
for the first quarter of 1952. Now let us review, for comparative 
purposes, the level of school construction in the previous year, and 
may I say the figures I will use have been furnished to us by the Federal 
Security Agency. 

And at this point I would like, if I could, simply to introduce this 
table into the record, rather than reading it. May Isay, Mr. Chairman, 
that the figures in this table have been furnished or prepared by the 
Federal Security Agency, and I shall just give you the figures, which 
show the rate of school construction in the past year. I think it 
would be worth the committee’s time to have those figures available, 
and I will furnish the complete statement, if I may, to the reporter. 

Mr. Battery. Very well; they will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Expenditures for capital outlay for elementary and secondary schools in millions 
of dollars (rounded), Office of Education data’ 


Both publie 
snd non- 
public ele- 

mentary and 
secondary 


In terms of 
ENR index ? 1951 costs 
(publie only) 


Amount 


School year ending June 30 of— (public only) 


schools 3 

1951 * 41,101 | 5 541 1, 101 1, 233 
1950 4920 509 Q78 1, 095 
1949 599 477 679 760 
1948 ; r $12 461 183 54 

1947 205 413 269 301 
1946 111 346 74 195 
1945 76 308 133 149 
1944 54 299 OS 11 
1943 69 290 129 14 
1942 : 138 276 271 4 
1941 149 258 12 19 
1940 258 242 77 646 
1939 248 235 71 640 
1938 239 2356 48 614 
1937 205 237 168 | 24 
1936 171 NT $47 O1 
193: 115 195 19 357 
1934 59 198 161 180 
1933 135 170 130 182 
1932 211 157 727 S14 
1931 IRQ 181 SO4 QOS 
1930 371 203 989 1, 108 
1928 ISB 207 1, 001 1, 121 
1926 r 411 208 1, 069 1, 197 
1925 434 207 1, 154 $1,270 
1924 ; 388 215 976 1, 093 
1922 306 174 951 1, 065 
1920 154 251 332 37 2 


1 These figures are all based on expenditures for capital outlay during school years. It should be observed 
that, during a period of increasing construction, as is now necessary because of the rapid increase in enroll- 
ment, contract awards during calendar years will be considerably higher than capital outlay expenditures 
during school years because (1) the calendar year is 6 months later than the corresponding school year, and 
(2) actual capital outlay expenditures lag several months behind contract awards. 

2 Engineering News-Record index of general construction costs on 1913 base for calendar years. 

3 Estimated on the basis of adding 12 percent to public. 

4 Estimate; complete returns not yet availabie. 

’ Average index for first 10 months of 1951. 

* Note that 1925 was the all-time high, even higher than 1951. 
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Ending June 30 of: 1920 ’22 '24 


School Year 


Mr. FieiscuMann. For 1951 the Federal Security Agency estimates 
the amount of construction for elementary schools and secondary 
schools at $1,604,000,000, the highest figure in history; and all of this 
is the Federal Security Agency’s estimate of the amount of elementary 
and secondary school construction that will be completed this year. 

Because this is not in a normal time the Federal Security Agency 
explains how some of this construction, which might be termed less 
essential, might be deferred. They have submitted to us the first 
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quarter figures for 1952 requirements, for elementary and secondary 
school construction, totaling $1,437,000,000 on an annual basis. 

The allotment of materials we have projected for the first quarter 
of 1952 will support an annual rate of construction of elementary and 
secondary schools at $1,150,000,000. This is a reduction of 22 percent 
from the proposed rate of construction in the first quarter of 1952 as 
submitted by the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Baitey. Would you say, Mr. Fleischmann, at this point, that 
the estimated need in tonnage for the first quarter of 1952 of 255,000 
tons as against an allotment of 96,000 is sufficient to take care of a 
billion-dollar school construction program ‘ 

Mr. Firtscumann. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I was using—— 

Mr. Battery. The figures just do not dovetail in. 

Mr. Fietscumann. The figures were furnished to us by the Federal 
Security Agency, and I was discussing dollars, Mr. Chairman. And 
[ was talking about the dollars primarily in the secondary school con- 
struction program, and the annual rate of secondary construction 5 
and the annual rate of construction, expressed in dollar value, will be 
reduced only 22 percent from the amount requested as contained in the 
original request. 

They have made a supplemental request, after the original request 
was made, which raises the figure again. 

I want to make it quite clear that the materials we are providing 
for the elementary and secondary school construction during the first 
quarter will support an annual rate of construction higher than it has 
ever been, with the exception of 1950 and 1951, and it will be almost 
equal to 1950. 

And beyond this, if the school authorities will defer the construction 
of auditoriums, gymnasiums, and similar facilities in the interest of 
getting the maximum number of classrooms, the first quarter materials 
allotment will provide, on an annual basis almost as many classrooms 
as will be built in 1951, which was the highest year in our history. 

You will note that we place a great deal of emphasis on providing 
the materials for the completion of projects that are underway and that 
will be in the first quarter, and we have done this for the very good rea- 
son, that a school that is being constructed and is only half finished 
represents an economic waste, and we consider it most important there- 
fore, to get it completed. 

I want to make it perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
forcing the abandonment of any school project. I am certainly in 
complete agreement with the assertion that school construction is of 
greatest importance to this Nation, but what we are doing here, and 
we are doing it in other fields, is asking the educational authorities to 
defer construction of some of the less essential parts of the projects. 

How long will they have to be deferred? In my judgment until late 
in 1952. That involves elements of prediction, of course, depending 
upon whether or not we get into an all-out war. But at the present 
time the way the program is going on, I believe that in the latter part 
of 1952 a very substantial and additional amount of materials can be 
made available, not only to schools in their construction program, but 
for highways, shipping, railroads, and transportation equipment. 

But on the basis of the present supply we have not been able to 
make greater allotments. And may I say quite frankly since we 
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are faced with a tremendous shortage of structural steel and rein- 
forcing bars—we have thought that the vast majority of the materials 
that could be made available should be put into the primary and 
secondary schools. The college population of the Nation is declining 
as the GI benefits expire. And we have thought that it would be 
possible to defer a large part of the higher education program for, 
say, 6 to 9 months. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a part of the record a letter 
that I wrote to Mr. Oscar Ewing, Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency, in which I strongly urged him last August to increase the 
allotments to the primary and secondary schools at the expense, if 
necessary, of the institutions of higher education. If that had been 
done, they would not be in the precise situation that they are in now, 
with respect to the primary and secondary schools. 

Instead of doing that, the educational authorities follow what I 
think has been done in many other lines, and to me what was wrong, 
so far as providing for the primary and secondary schools is concerned. 

I would like to enter into the record the request and recommenda- 
tion that I made under date of August 21, 1951, on that subject. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


AveUsT 21, 1951. 
Mr. Oscar EwIna, 
Administrator, Federat Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EwinG: The Chairman of the Requirements Committee has brought 
to my attention certain facts that bear on the appeal for supplemental allotment 
of controlled materials in the fourth quarter for the Federal Security Agency 
school construction program reviewed by the committee on August 17, 1951. 

I am, of course, concerned that adequate quantities of controlled materials 
be made available for the construction of essential elementary and secondary 
schools. I am particularly anxious to assure materials for schools in areas 
of new population or of recent rapid population growth, and to replace con- 
demned or unsafe structures. In view of the extremely short supply of steel, 
copper and aluminum for even the most important needs, however, it has been, 
and for several calendar quarters it will continue to be, essential to defer the 
completion of programs and projects that do not have an overriding urgency. 
We have been compelled to deny or curtail the supply of materials to an im- 
portant part of the industrial expansion program that will itself contribute to 
easing material and product shortages in the near future. We have slowed 
residential construction and we will bring commercial and community construc- 
tion practically to a halt. 

I have these considerations in mind when I note that the Federal Security 
Agency is appealing for substantial quantities of carbon steel and copper wire 
mill products for elementary and secondary schools in the fourth quarter, and, 
concurrently, has authorized controlled materials for construction sponsored 
by universities and colleges, as well as for the construction of libraries. Since 
most college and library construction is designed to satisfy long-felt needs, 
rather that to meet emergency requirements growing out of population shifts, 
it would seem appropriate in this period of materials shortage to get the great- 
est benefit from our limited supplies by concentrating their use in currently 
urgent construction. This would parallel the policies we have adopted through- 
out the area of industrial construction and production. 

The short supply of controlled materials and the small reserves available for 
supplemental allotments permit only limited grants in response to your appeal: 
10,000 tons of carbon steel and 1,200,000 pounds of copper wire mill products. It 
is the recommendation of the Requirements Committee that this material be used 
exclusively for the needs of elementary and secondary schools meeting criteria 
of the greatest urgency. Beyond this, I am asking your cooperation in with- 
holding and recalling from higher education and library construction projects 
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stfficient quantities of controlled materials to meet urgent fourth quarter re- 
quirements for elementary and secondary schools. This request does not ques- 
tion the long-term importance of approved college and library projects. Rather, 
it seeks to apply to materials consumption in the area under Federal Security 
Agency jurisdiction the criteria that govern the allotment of controlled materials 
in other areas. I shall be glad to discuss this request with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 

Mr. Battey. May I ask you a question at this point, in that con- 
nection ¢ 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Certainly. 

Mr. Baitry. You must realize, of course, that these schools of 
higher education are required, if we are to secure the trained men 
necessary in the war effort. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Battry. They are as essential as the schools of secondary 
education. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. I fully appreciate that, and we are allotting 
some steel for construction of higher educational institutions, but 
again it isa matter of mathematics with me. 

I have the unfortunate job, which I do not relish, of trying to 
decide how much steel, copper, and aluminum can go to the various 
programs, and there is just not enough for all, and in fact, there is 
just about half enough, as I tried to explain, for all. 

I would like this committee, and the public generally, to review 
what we have done. I have tried to explain the reasons for it. It is 
my sincere conviction, and it is based on long, active interest in edu- 
cational problems, that. no disaster is threatened for the schools by 
asking them, in this time of great emergency, to construct schools at 
a little less than the highest rate in our history, although I freely 
admit that some other person might come to a different conclusion. 
I want to assure this committee that I will give most careful consid- 
eration to whatever recommendation it wishes to make. 

In conclusion, however, I want to ask one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to describe to you the manner in which we allocate 
structural steel across the board for the entire program: to military, 
to education, to hospitals, and all the rest. 

The reason I suggest that is that: Whatever may be the recommenda- 
tions of this committee, I cannot make the allotment to schools with- 
out taking away from some other program. That is understandable. 
I cannot do it. Can it be taken out of highway construction, or a 
good part of it? For example, a part of the bars could be taken out 
of railroads, railroad equipment, freight cars; a part of it could be 
taken out of the military program. 

I want to keep on the military program for the moment. I per- 
sonally would hesitate to agree that we should take it out of the 
military program, because we have screened that down as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Baitry. You mean to say that you have screened it as much as 
vou have screened the school needs and some other programs? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. We have thoroughly screened every program 
in the same way, and just as close as we possibly could. 

Mr. Battery. I was afraid you might have had the same attitude 
some have over in Congress of giving the military whatever they 
ask for, and raise no question about it. 
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Mr. FLeiscHMANN. I can only repeat that they ask for a million 
extra tons, and we gave them 400,000. You know, of course, in Con- 
gress the tremendous difficulty of getting the facts in a military pro- 
gram. We try as best we can “and I am not going to claim before this 
committee that I believe we are 100 percent correct, because I know 
we are not, but we are doing the best we can. 

Steel could be taken out of farm machinery, because they are heavy 
users of this type of steel. But I would like to submit to the com- 
mittee that there are various programs that will have to be adversely 
affected to get this structural steel. I do want to assure the com- 
mittee that | appreciate the opportunity of being here and I hope you 
see a little bit more of my side of the problem. 

Mr. Battey. We appreciate your statement. 

I am a very close reader of the newspapers, and of course not every- 
thing you read in the newspapers is dependable, but some time ago 
your department announced your figures of allocations for auto- 
mobiles and that a change in design had been made which I believe 
you had a program which would allow enough steel to provide about 
900,000 vehicles. 

Mr. FierscHMann. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. But by substitution of certain types they were able 
to raise that to over a million. 

May I respectfully point out that they might reach the production 
of 930,000, and you could use some of th: at additional steel in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. FierscHMann. To that I would make this answer, first, that 
they are not getting steel enough to allow for a million cars. They 
are getting steel, copper, and aluminum for 9 30,000 cars, and it is 
the estimate of the automobile industry that they might be able, 
through a simplification of their designs, to make up for an amount 
of material which amounts to 1,006,000 cars under the present allo- 
eation, by using up some materials. 

The second point is 

Mr. Battery. Could you not reduce the allotment to 900,000? 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Yes; we can; but that would not improve the 
present situation, because it does not make any more structural steel 
or any more reinforcing bars which are now in this program. 

Passenger cars do not use either. Some structural steel is used 
trucks, and bars, but passenger cars do not use either. 

Mr. Battery. Does that conclude your presentation ? 

Mr. FiriscHMaAnn. Yes. 

Mr. Barrey. Any question, Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morron. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
think we could straighten this out if we all sat down here calmly and 
realistically and work on this situation. 

In the first place, Mr. Fleischmann, I certainly do not envy you 
your job. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I do not like it much at times. 

Mr. Morton. This job has enough headaches, and I think yours 
must have more, and I think that is wonderful that men like you are 
willing to render this service. 

Mr. FretscumMann. Thank you. 

Mr. Morron. If you did not do the job, it never would be done. 
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I am sure, Mr. Fleischmann, that you realize there are a great many 
reasons why we are in this dilemma, that even though we are at the 
highest point in our history of school construction, second only to the 
vear immediately preceding this, actually there is a backlog of school 
construction required, because, first, of the increase in population re- 
sulting from the enormous birth rate that we have experienced since 
World War IT, and also caused by the fact that school construction 
was almost at a standstill during the last war, with practically no 
construction, and during the thirties, for financial reasons, school 
construction was held back, so that we have this cumulative problem 
facing us. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Morron. Then we come up to a political reality. Next year is 
going to be election year, and Congress is particularly sensitive to 
that problem. 

Mr. FiLetscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Morron. The school boards in the average community are much 
closer to the people in that community, in fact, than the Members of 
Congress are. They are more closely in touch with the people of the 
community than are even the Members of the House. 

I do not know how many members there are on the school boards 
in my district, but it is a sizable number, and I assume each of them 
has the same personal acquaintance that I have, and obviously the 
number of people who can kick to that particular individual on a 
personal basis is far greater than the number of people who kick to 
Members of Congress as individuals. 

So we are faced with this problem, and the evidence before this 
committee and my conversations with my colleagues and from state- 
ments which I receive through the mail makes me realize the fact that 
the people are stirred up, because they see construction going on in 
communities of new stores where steel is being used, even high-grade 
structural steel, whieh may have been acquired prior to the time the 
regulations were released to the papers. 

Mr. FieiscHMANN. That is right. 

Mr. Morton. They see that somebody is getting steel and they want 
to know why they cannot get it for schools. 

Yesterday the Senate passed a resolution to which you referred —— 

Mr. FietscuMann. Is that a joint resolution ? 

Mr. Morton. No; it is a Senate resolution. 

Mr. Bairry. It will be introduced in the House today. 

(The resolution referred to is made a part of this record by inclu- 
sion in the appendix at p. 304.) 

Mr. FietscumMann. I did not mean that I would question—— 

Mr. Morton. It is a Senate resolution, but it was amended; it was 
toned down to a certain extent. 

Mr. FietscHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Morton. Of course, the resolution is not a directive, but in its 
original language approached the directive category. The first lan- 
guage stated that the Defense Production Administration should 
allocate steel, copper, and aluminum in such manner as to provide 
a greater quantity of such materials for the production or fabrication 
of such materials for the construction of schools and hospitals, as is 
required for the protection of health and education. 

Before final passage the language was changed to read as follows: 
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The Defense Production Administration should reconsider its allotment of 
steel, copper, and aluminum in such manner as to provide a greater quantity of 
such materials for the construction of schools and hospitals as may be required 
for— 
better to protect the health and education standards of the Nation. 

There is a difference in the language. But the criticism with which 
we are faced today has not ch: inged over what it was 6 months or 8 
months ago, and the people are going to demand that we in the Con- 
gress do something about this steel for schools, 

I am suggesting that in a friendly spirit, without any acrimony 
whatsoever, that we just face the facts, and that you review this whole 
program with the view that somewhere, somehow, whether it be in 
cutting down freight cars or not, I am not in position to say, but I 
know they are important, and from the standpoint of military instal- 
lations, I know they are very important, but a review should be made 
with the hope that you can find, not possibly 250,000 tons in the first 
quarter, but certainly a certain amount of steel. I believe that ought 
to be done before the Congress is rushed into taking a very unwise step 
in requiring you to do something which the Congress has set up the 
agency to do. 

1 am afraid we will be driven to that course unless we somehow can 
get some relief for some of these schools. 

Now, I want to add:one more thing: 

I have not always been in agreement with many of the arguments 
that were advanced as to the ne eds of conce ntrating on the lower school 
level as opposed to the college level. I never did feel that if you 
directed the Federal Security Administrator or the Office of Eduea- 
tion, if you just sent a directive to them, that you are necessarily going 
to get anything done now, 

We have set up the Office of Education for a specific purpose, by law. 
That particular Office enjoys the confidence of the education fraternity 
of this country as perhaps no other Government agency does, and it 
also enjoys the confidence of the Members of Congress, by and large, 
and we are simply going to get into another situation if we start to try 
to tell the Office of Education how to do its job, even though I agree 
with you that the emphasis should be placed at the lower level. 

I was thinking that if in the third quarter of this year, perhaps you 
could let a little more go to higher education, and I hope you can work 
it out along that line, and I hope it can be worked out quickly. 

That is all I have tosay, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FiriscomMann. May I comment on that, Mr. Morton, very 
briefly ? 

Mr. Morron. Yes. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. I greatly appreciate the complete candor with 
which you have made your suggestion. Let me say this, that when 
the Senate and the House of Representatives passes such a resolution, 
[ consider it a directive to me, and certainly I am going to consider it. 
I cannot now tell you what my decision will be, because, as I pointed 
out, it depends to a considerable extent upon what the future holds, 
but certainly it will receive my consideration. 

Mr. Batitry. I think I can suggest a solution to you. 

Mr. FLEtscHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. It would be more steel. 

Mr. Tackett, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Tackerr. Due to the fact we are limited here for time, I just 
want to say, Mr. Fleischmann, that I have a sincere appreciation and 
a high regard for your ability and qualifications. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Thank you, Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackett. I think the Government is fortunate to have men of 
your ability who are willing to spend their time on such jobs. 

I do feel very strongly about this school- building program, and I 
recognize, as you have pointed out, that there are a great many school- 
building programs going on, the reason for which, as has been pointed 
out previously, is that during the depression and during the World 
War we could not get the materials, or for financial reasons, and now 
they are in position to build and cannot get materials. 

I am hoping, as has been suggested here by my colleagues this morn- 
ing, that without any congressional act something can be done to relieve 
this situation. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Fleischmann, you said something, I believe, about 
raising the bars some 14 percent for production—— 

Mr. FLerscHMANN. Concrete, reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Morron. Reinforced concrete bars. 

Mr. FuriscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Morron. Do you have figures that you can make available to 
the committee showing about what the percentage has been for struc- 
tural steel ¢ 

Mr. FLetscHMANN. 1.6 percent of structural. 

Mr. Morron. 1.6. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Yes. 

Mr. Morron. Thank you. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Fleischmann, there are two questions I had occur 
to me, on which I would like to have the record clear. In your set- 
up, besides yourself, on whom do you rely; that is, do you have a 
specialist on education to determine the amount of steel, or do you 
have some other department do that for you? 

Mr. FietscuMann. We do not have anyone, if I understand the 
nature of your question, who is an expert on education in that sense. 
That is the job of the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Battery. You do have an expert in the industrial field? 

Mr. FietscuMann. I suppose you might consider—— 

Mr. Baitey. And in the military field, you have a military ex- 
pert ¢ 

Mr. FieiscuMann. No; we do not have any military expert. 

Mr. Baitry. You do not have? 

Mr. FietscuMann. No. We do not attempt to say, for example, 
whether the requirements for the military 1s sell, ’ strategically; : 
we do not attempt to do that. We have to review their request. 

Mr. Battery. May I ask you if the Federal Bureau of Education 
is represented on this planning group that you mentioned in this 
matter of over-all determination ? 

Mr. FreiscumMann. They are not directly on the requirements com- 
mittee, no; they are heard in the course of the operation. 

Mr. Baitey. What follow-up do you have to make on these per- 
mits to purchase steel after they have been granted? You touched on 
that earlier in your testimony. 
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Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes. It is done in this way, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Bamry. You have no plans of freezing the steel until it is 
asked for by the purchaser ¢ 

Mr. FieiscumMann. No; that could not be. There are literally 
hundreds of thousands of individual orders placed under the con- 
trolled-materials plan. What we have done, however, and what we 
did about October 1, was to set up within our Steel Division, our 
Copper Division, and our Aluminum Division, a unit that would help 
the contractors, enable them to get steel called for by their alloca- 
tions by finding a place to purchase it. That facility is for them. 

Mr. Battry. You say you have allotted a total of 96,000 tons of 
steel, about 75 percent of it going to higher education, and a certain 
percentage to elementary schools—talking about some 75,000 tons. 

Why is it, unless this program is at fault, that after a project is 
under way—and you have said you have made allotments of steel- 
why is it that construction is being held up? 

In other words, you have issued permits that would take care of 
them, you say—that is, the schools that are under way—but they can- 
not find the steel. What good is the permit or the allocation unless 
they can get this steel 

Mr. FieiscumMann. Most of the projects—I stated that many of 
them that are under way were started without any permits from any- 
body; they were started at a time when there was no requirement. 

Mr. Battery. You have just finished testifying that it was essen- 
tial that the projects under way be completed because it was an eco- 
nomic loss if they were not completed. ' 

Mr. FietscuMann. I have testified that on the primary and second- 
ary schools, which are under way, the steel for the first quarter would 
permit them to complete construction, because if they are not com- 
pleted it would be an economic waste. 

However, I also testified that up to date we have not found it 
possible to make an across-the-board allotment of steel in the case 
of construction for institutions of higher education; that to date we 
have been able to allot to higher education only approximately 50 
percent of the amount that would enable them to complete every 
project under way, and up to date our program determination would, 
in effect, require them to wait another quarter to complete some of 
them. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Fleischmann, I would like the record to show what 
percentage of the total production of steel—we are talking now about 
S1 million tons of finished product—what percentage of that is being 
allocated to the military 7 

Mr. FieiscHMann. In direct military products there is an alloca- 
tion of 1,942,000 tons out of a supply of approximately 19.385,000 tons. 

Mr. Battey. You are speaking now of structural steel and bars? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. No: that is carbon steel of all kinds. Do you 
want the structural-steel figures? The total military is 171,000 tons 
out of a supply of 1,425,000 tons of structural for the quarter. 

Mr. Battry. Now, I would like to have the over-all percentage of 
your 81 milhon tons that is being diverted to military and defense 
purposes’ Iam trying to get at the total amount of the civilian pool 
that will be left. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. If you take the direct military requirement 
alone for the things that are being bought by the military and not 
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including, for example, the plants needed to produce military 
goods— 

Mr. Baitry. They are all part of the defense effort; are they not ? 

Mr. FietscumMann. The way we break it up, and the way we allo- 
cate—I would like to give you those figures and the terms as we use 
them—we use “direct military” as meaning anything bought by the 
military; and, because of the method by which we allocate, it does not 
include the steel content of things like components, the bearings, for 
example. But that is the way CMP worked in World War II, and 
it is the only way in our judgment it can work now. The figure there 
is something like 10 to 12 percent of the carbon steel of the Nation. 
That is for the direct military needs. 

Mr. Battery. Let us have the percentage that might go to the indi- 
rect defense effort. 

Mr. FreiscuMann. We classify, generally speaking, everything 
other than consumer durable goods as related to defense. I do not use 
the term “indirect defense,” because I happen to think, for example, 
that a school is indirect defense in the sense that it is essential. 

Mr. Battey. Do you want the record to show that 88 percent of this 
steel output is in a civilian pool ¢ 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. No; it is just the other way around. Only a 
very small amount of materials goes to consumer durable goods, which 
is what. we call “civilian.” 

Mr. Baier. I am talking now about the over-all civilian pool aside 
from what you allocate to the military. That is 88 percent of the total] 
of 81 million tons that goes into this civilian pool ¢ 

Mr. FietscHMANN. I do not call it “civilian.” I call it “all else 
than military.” It includes things, for example, like expanding the 
capacity to produce machine tools. 

Mr. Batrey. Does the dictionary have some word between “civilian” 
and “military” that you could use? 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. I suppose you might call it “defense support- 
ing.” That is what a great many people call it. 

Mr. Morton. Does the 12-percent figure include that allocated to 
atomic energy / 

Mr. FLerscHMANN. No; it does not include those. Atomic energy 
gets 133,000 tons of carbon steel in the quarter. 

Mr. Baitey. As to your breakdown of what you have left in this 
so-called civilian pool, how close is your screening of the needs of the 
individual claimants there ¢ 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Let me give, as an example, the Defense Electric 
Power Administration, which is a big user of structural steel. The 
approved projects of the Defense Electric Power Administration for 
which materials have been allotted in the first quarter would, on an 
annual basis, increase the power supply of the country by some & 
million kilowatts in 1952. So tight is the demand for structural steel, 
Mr. Chairman, that we reviewed every single individual project of 
the Defense Electric Power Administration before granting them 
steel—every individual one. 

Mr. Batney. It has been testified before the committee, Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, that the allocation for the first quarter of 1952 represents ap- 
proximately one-half of 1 percent of the steel in this civilian pool as 
compared to approximately 15 percent that is being allocated to the 
automobile industry. Are those figures accurate / 
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Mr. FLeiscHMANN. If you took steel over all, that would be true. 
But if you are talking about this particular program, which concerns 
reinforcing bars, it is about 14 percent of the total supply of such bars. 

Mr. Barer. This is along the line of trying to be helpful, to assist 
you in trying to solve this problem. There were some other questions 
that were raised. ‘There was testimony in the record indicating that 
allocations to transportation, to railroads for steel rails and cars and 
what have you, totaled approximately 4 million tons last year. I just 
offer that as a suggestion of a field where you might find some extra 
steel to allocate to schools. I am familiar with the serious situation 
because of the shortage of railroad cars. I know the situation in my 
own State of West Virginia, which is interested in the transportation 
of coal. I know we do have a shortage of railroad cars. 

Mr. FuetscumMann. Mr. Chairman, just as an example of the kind of 
problem that the committee has recognized that we have to deal with, 
I would like to call attention to a telegram that has just been handed 
me from Mr. C. W. Wright, president of the American Railway Car 
Institute, which predicts disaster because we have cut down the rail- 
way-car program to such an extent. 

Mr. Battery. That is the customary procedure, as I think you said, 
in all cases. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir; it surely is. I have some more here, 
but I do not want to bore the committee with all of them. 

Mr. Bamtry. There is another field that I think we might explore 
briefly. Testimony was given here that in the month of July, I believe, 
there were exported 47,000 tons of scrap steel. Have you any control 
over such exports! Is your authority broad enough to control that 
kind of situation? How much haison do you have with the State 
Department and the Commerce Department? I believe you are in the 
Commerce Department ; are you not? 

Mr, FraiscuMann. The NPA is in the Commerce Department. I 
do not have any direct control myself over the export of serap, but 
we could assume control over the export of scrap, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. You know what accusations were hurled at us during 
World War IT, because our boys were killed with scrap material that 
we inadvertently shipped to Japan prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. I do not know anything about the merits of this 
particular claim, because I never heard of it until just this moment, 
but the export of scrap would not have anything to do with the pro- 
gram we are talking about today, because, again, it is not the shortage 
of steel over all. We could make steel available to the schools, but 
that would not do them any good. We have got to try to find them 
bars. That is the problem. 

Mr. Battey. Do you mean to tell me that no structural steel is going 
abroad ¢ 

Mr. FietiscumMann. There is a small amount of structural steel go- 
ing abroad, but it is only on projects which after screening are found 
to be intimately connected with our own defense effort. 

Mr. Baitey. Are you referring to the construction of bases abroad ? 
Do you mean that none of it is going to civilian use? I had occasion, 
Mr. Fleischmann, to be a member of a subcommittee recently that in- 
vestigated some longshoremen’s difficulty in Boston and New York, 
and there I saw ships being loaded with steel products, a lot of it con- 
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signed to Casablanca in North Africa. Do you know what that might 
have gone for? 

Mr. FietsciMann. I would assume that that is related to expand- 
ing the production of scarce materials. We are exporting structural 
steel, for example, to Cuba to expand nickel production down there. 
We are doing many things of that kind to build up our own supply of 
the scarcest materials, like nickel and, in addition, there is a substan- 
tial military construction program overseas. 

Mr. Baitry. Do you have knowledge as to whether any of this steel) 
is being shipped abroad for their civilian economy over there, or for 
an economic program abroad, not related to the military ? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. I will say this: I would not give you an assur- 
ance that Iam not sure of myself, but I will say that we screen every 
export program carefully. 

Mr. Baitry. Then there are some shipments going over there / 

Mr. FieiscHMANN. There are for the kind of things that I have 
mentioned, for projects directly related to our own security. 

Mr. Baitey. Then they must be of a military nature and not eco- 
nomic ? 

Mr. FuriscuMann. Another example is the expansion of copper 
production in Chile. Ido not know whether that would be called mili- 
tary or not, but to me it is military because it is so vitally needed. 

Mr. Barry. I could understand that, and I am sure the committee 
appreciates the necessity for that. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. It is that kind of thing; it is not directly mili- 
tary. 

Mr. Battery. Iam just bringing up these matters to find out whether 
you have explored all of the fields in an effort to solve a situation that 
affects our school situation. Iam perhaps giving you some suggestions 
as to where some of this necessity of the school program might be 
fulfilled. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir; I appreciate it. 

Mr. Baixey. I have listened with considerable interest to both of 
my colleagues on the committee, praising you for your excellent work. 
I, too, would like to join them in that, but I would like to be more ful- 
some in my praise after you solve this problem. So, I am not going to 
add anything to what they have already said. Iam going to hold my 
fire, and I may even go so far as to put some praise of you in the Con- 
gressional Record if you solve this problem. 

Mr. FiuriscumMann. That is certainly a goal to which I would like to 
strive with every ounce of judgement that I can summon. 

Mr. Battery. Usually comments of a different kind about bureaucrats 
get into the Congressional Record, and it might be refreshing to have 
a little bit of praise for one of them there once in a while. 

Mr. FiemcuMann. Well, I could stand it. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Fleischmann, do you care to have your assistant, 
who is present, present any additional facts? We have him listed as 
a witness here. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Mr. Weiss does not have any direct responsibil- 
ity for this program. I took the time to explain the set-up of the 
DPA and the NPA. Mr. Weiss, generally speaking, is responsible 
for representing the claims of the civilian economy as such. But, 
because we have divided off the school operation for the reasons that 
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Mr. Morton referred to and have placed it in the Federal Security 
Agency where it belongs, Mr. Weiss has not been directly responsible 
for the school program. 

Mr. Battxry. Then he does not have any statement to make to the 
committee in addition to what you have given us 4 

Mr. FietscuMann. I do not believe so, although he is here if the 
committee wishes to ask him any questions. 

Mr. Batty. None occur to me unless he desires to offer some ad- 
ditional information that the committee should have. 

Mr. Weiss. I have nothing affirmative to offer. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Fleischmann, you have indicated your desire and 
your willingness to go into this matter, and I sincerely hope that 
that does not mean 2 or 3 weeks from now or a month from now. 
Do not be lulled into inactivity because of the fact that the Congress 
may adjourn. 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. Congress is never far from my thoughts whether 
you are in Washington or elsewhere, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Battery. I would just like to remind the gentleman that I have 


some other committee business, and I am going to be around Wash- 
ington, and I shall probably be checking up. 

Mr. FLerscHMANN. Let me say this so there is not any misunder- 
standing. The determination of appeals for the first quarter will 
probably not be finalized until about 2 weeks. That will not in any 
respect hold up the determination, if we make it, to increase this allo- 
cation, because it will be effective in the first quarter. 

Mr. Battry. Are you speaking now of an appeal by the Office of 
Education ? 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. For an additional allocation ? 

Mr. FietscHMann. Yes, sir; for the first quarter. We have a 
variety of appeals. Everybody is appealing. 

Mr. Battery. I am talking about an appeal from Congress right 
now. 

Mr. FLetscHMann. It would be a happy thing to me if I could 
just promise more san for everybody, and particularly for Congress 
and for the education people, but I must find it from somebody else, 
and I have to have my eye on some other committee recommendations, 
too. For that reason I cannot just make one determination. I have 
got to make a determination on all appeals, Mr. Chairman, and take 
from one to give to another. 

Mr. Battey. I doubt that you will find that any other committee 
has been harassed and appealed to and threatened as much as this 
committee. You might be interested in knowing that approximately 
half of the membership of Congress have already appeared personally 
before this committee or have submitted statements calling attention 
to this serious situation. I mention that because it is a Nation-wide 
problem. I think you appreciate the fact that the Eighty-first Con- 
gress even approved legislation unanimously to try to solve this situ- 
ation in the defense areas. So that I think there is a unanimous 
opinion in Congress for a solution of this matter. The offering of 
a resolution similar to that offered by the Senate, I take it, would be 
more or less a mere formality because of the sentiment that has de- 
veloped and is being developed in the Congress. We would simply like 
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to impress on you that this is a serious matter that needs attention 
immediately. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that, but I must 
still state that for better or worse I have this responsibility, and I 
must go into the question as carefully as I can, and I must make the 
best decision I can, and it involves taking the steel away from some- 
body else. If I decide that it can be done, I certainly want to decide 
that it will be done. But unfortunately I have responsibilities that 
I cannot shoulder off to somebody else. I must go at it as carefully 
and soberly as I can, and that I intend to do. But I cannot do it in 
a hurry because I cannot make the steel. I must take it from some 
other program if we are going to put it in education. And that is 
the inquiry that I must make. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, may I add one other thought? I think 
you had better let Mr. Fleischmann get to work on this subject before 
the Agriculture Committee takes up with him the question of farm 
machinery or the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee talks 
to him about boxcars. I think we were the first of the congressional 
committees to bring the subject up in this way, and I think we had 
better Jet Mr. Fleischmann go ahead with this job before Mr. Cooley 
and these other boys get after him. 

Mr. Batrry. I think that is an excellent suggestion, and I should 
like to say for myself and in behalf of the committee that we thank 
you for your able presentation of a situation that is serious and that 
will require the unanimous action of all parties concerned in order 
to obtain a solution. 

Mr. FretscumMann. Thank you very much for your very attentive 
hearing. 

(The report submitted by the DPA is printed on p. 315 of this 
volume. ) 

Mr. Batter. Without objection, all persons desiring to file state- 
ments for the record have until the 27th of this month to do so. 
These hearings are adjourned sine die. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 








APPENDIX 


Houser or Representatives, 
SuBCOMMITTEER OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair desires to announce that we have received 
through the mail and by telegram numerous communications and 
statements for insertion in the record. 

First, we will insert in the record a letter written by our clerk to 
Members of Congress advising them of this hearing, and requesting 
them to submit such information as they have. 

Following Mr. Hussey’s letter to the Members of Congress, we will 
insert the indorsements of this study from interested people through- 
out the United States. 

(The letters, statements, and resolutions follow :) 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., October 12, 1951. 

My DrArR CONGRESSMAN: On February 5, 1951, the Honorable Graham A. 
Barden, chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, appointed 
a subcommittee to investigate the possibility of having priorities granted on 
materials needed for school construction. That subcommittee consists of Rep- 
resentatives Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman), Boyd Tackett, and Thruston B. 
Morton. 

Congressman Bailey has announced that hearings will be held beginning 
Tuesday, October 16, to ascertain the nature and extent of the problem school dis- 
tricts throughout the country are encountering in securing material for the 
construction of school buildings. 

It would be most helpful to the subcommittee if you will let me know imme- 
diately of any complaints or information regarding this problem that you may 
have had from school authorities in your district. Such information will be 
noted by the subcommittee and will form the basis for action necessary to 
make the materials available. 

Your attention and cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. Hussey, Clerk. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I have your notice of October 12th regarding the hearings 
your committee will begin today to ascertain the nature and extent of the prob- 
lem school districts throughout the country are encountering in securing ma- 
terials for the construction of school buildings. 

I am enclosing herewith for your information a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Carl A. Schroeder, a member of the Vermilion (Ohio) School Board, 
in which he requests help in having their application approved. I believe this 
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is the sort of thing for which you are looking. If it is relevant, I shall appre- 
ciate your considering it along with other cases which are called to your 
attention. 
Cordially yours, 
GEORGE H. BENDER. 


VERMILION, OHIO, Ootober 12, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE BENDER, 
Representative at Large, Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear Mr. Benner: The Vermilion Village Board of Education has an appli- 
cation for material allotments necessary for the construction of a high school 
filed with the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. A Mr. A. L. 
Pelley, in this office, is familiar with the application, control No. 3063. Iam aware 
of the fact that this application is one of 4,500 others and that no action will be 
taken until after the 10th of October, at which time a selection will be made to 
approve some of these applications to allow the commencement of construction and 
the procurement of materials in the first quarter of 1952. 

The Vermilion School District happens to be growing rapidly due to the influx 
of people who have obtained employment in defense industries located in Lorain, 
Cuyahoga, and Erie Counties. People move here because this is a district which 
contains no industry and, therefore, is desirable as a residential area. In recent 
years the enrollment on our local schools, which serves a portion of Lorain County 
as well as a part of Erie County, has increased at the rate of 100 pupils per year. 
The school is now using three rooms not on the school property. Next year it will 
have to use more unless the high school can be built to allow the transfer of 
students now using the existing building, which houses both elementary- and 
high-school classes. If this can be accomplished, it will not be necessary to use 
additional outside space. Incidentally, there is no such space available which 
can meet requirements pertaining to safety and health. 

Some people have remarked that our application was not filed soon enough. 
As Lam a member of the school board, I know definitely that the application was 
not unnecessarily delayed in any way. Certainly we could not file an application 
until our plans were complete: and it was necessary to alter the plans several 
times due to the inflation resulting from the Korea conflict, and changes in the 
CMP regulations covering schools. 

The board of education has just let contracts for a school cafeteria which will 
be added to the present building. Our present cafeteria was built to serve 
85 persons—700 children now use it every day at lunch time. The Ohio Board of 
Health has condemned our cafeteria because it is overcrowded and the kitchens 
are obsolete. The application for permission to construct this building has just 
been filed. A real endeavor was made when the cafeteria was designed to build 
it with a minimum amount of controlled materials. I hope we are not told that 
this application was also filed too late. I assure you that no time was lost on the 
consideration of this project, or its preparation. 

You, I am sure, are as familiar, if not much more so than I, with the many 
restrictions placed on school boards which obstruct rapid progress on any project. 
We have been told by other branches of the United States Government that schools 
are essential, although every citizen does not need to be told that this is so. 

It is interesting to know that NPA has set aside proportionately more material 
on a percentage basis for the manufacture of pleasure cars than it has for the 
construetion of schools. Our country is continually searching for high-quality 
man- and woman-power, and it is aware of a shortage of this type of power. 
Schools serve to help produce a high percentage of man- and woman-power which 
appears to be of so great a concern to the Government. The NPA has not appeared 
to recognize the importance of this to date. The Office of Education is not even 
being given a back seat in the car of progress. It is being asked to walk or crawl 
if it can. The regulations, when interpreted from the standpoint of those who 
desire to provide educational facilities for a growing population, are now found 
to forbid growing and merely say “Stop.” 

I hope that you will endeavor to assist us so that we will be able to commence 
construction of the required school facilities before our Government has permit- 
ted additional inflation to further nullify and retard this project, which we have 
no choice other than pursuing it to its ultimate completion. 

Very truly yours, 
A, SCHROEDER. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Hussey: The attached communication is submitted for your con- 
sideration, and to ask that the request made therein be complied with, if possible. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Cecin R. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


LENNOx, CALIF., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. Ceci, KING, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: Our district has an enrollment of 1,908 children with 271 
kindergarteners on triple session and 648 children on double session, or a total 
of 919 children on triple and double sessions. 

At the present time, these children are housed in 46 classrooms, 14 of which 
have been declared unsafe for occupancy, Which means a total of 32 classrooms 
in the district available for instructional purposes. 

This classroom shortage is due to activities of the Federal Government in the 
aircraft industries. About one-half of the parents of the children attending our 
schools are employed by the adjacent aircraft factories and due to increased 
activities, our enrollments are bound to increase, making our school housing short- 
age even more critical. However, if we were to receive the allotment of steel 
during the first one-quarter of 1952 we could meet our present needs. 

We are ready to build two schools and additions to a third. We have filed Forms 
IMP-4C with the United States Department of Commerce, National Production 
Authority for critical materials allotment. Insofar as we have made every effort 
to use wood, we found it necessary to apply for 140 tons of carbon steel and 
6,820 pounds of copper wire mill. 

Any assistance that you may give the district to make sure that we receive 
an allotment of steel for the first quarter would be sincerely appreciated by the 
people of the Lennox school district. 

Would you please advise me of any action on my part that would be of help 
to expedite getting this steel allotment? 

If it is possible for you to check on these applications, please let me know the 
result by telephoning at my expense. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. F. HILBurn, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
October 18, 1951. 
Hon. Cecizi R. KING, 
United States Representative, House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE KiNG: At the Structural Engineers Annual Convention 
in Yosemite, in October, we discussed recent developments concerning the con- 
struction of school buildings in California, especially with regard to the alloca- 
tion of critical materials. 

As a result of this discussion, the attached resolution was prepared. 

This is for your information, and if it is possible for our association to assist 
you in any way to alleviate the current situation with regard to schools, we 
would appreciate your contacting us. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR W. ANDERSON, 
President. 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
RESOLUTION 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA AT THE AHWAHNEE HOTeL., 
YOSEMITE VALLEY, OcTOBER 11, 12, 13, 1951 


Whereas, the State of California has and is continuing to experience a phen- 
omenal increase in population due to the current national emergency ; and 
Whereas, the consequent increase in defense and preparedness activities with- 
in the State by the Federal Government is accentuating this increase; and 
Whereas, the minimum standards of public health and safety must be main- 
tained in the providing of facilities for the education of the youth of the State; 
and 
Whereas, the continuing emergencies since the cessation of the late hostilities 
has made it impossible to overcome the deficiency in school housing; and 
Whereas, the current controls over the allocation of critical materials are 
seriously hampering the construction of needed schools: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Structural Engineers Association of California in convention 
assembled at the Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite Valley, Calif., this 18th day of 
October 1951, That this association does hereby urge our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States to recognize this critical situation 
in the State of California and to press the regularly constituted governmental 
agencies to take steps toward alleviating this condition through a more equitable 
allocation of critical materials for educational needs. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. D. FRANCIS 
W. T. WriGHT 
H. ©. Powers, Chairman. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., October 13, 1951. 


Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BArpdEN: The Board of Education of the city of Chattanooga 
wishes to express its appreciation for your stand in support of increased alloca- 
tions of scarce materials for schools during this period of emergency. 

Unfortunately, those persons in our Government responsible for the actual 
allocation of these materials are not sufficiently sensitized to the critical conditions 
which the schools face. They fail to recognize that the public schools stand in the 
very first line of defense. Some way or other, before it is too late, they must be 
aroused to the dangers to the schools caused by their failure to act according 
to the conservative and urgent recommendations for critical materials by the 
United States Office of Education. We must build now if we are to be ready next 
year and the following years for constantly increasing enrollments. 

In expressing this appreciation, the board hopes you will continue your fight to 
the end that schools will ultimately receive their just share of critical materials. 
The recent action by the Defense Production Administration must be rectified 
because that agency has allocated for the first quarter of 1952 only 81,000 tons 
of steel for school construction in the face of a conservative estimate by the United 
States Office of Education that 258,400 tons are needed to clear approvable appli- 
cations as of October 1. The Chattanooga Board of Education is depending upon 
you and other members of Congress who clearly understand the problem to correct 
this intolerable injustice due to a lack of vision and judgment. 

Yours very truly, 
CHATTANOOGA BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Mrs. J. B. (SAMMIE C.) IRVINE, Secretary. 


NEw OrLeEANS, LA., October 17, 1951. 
Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Fervently plead that steel be made available to New Orleans Public Schools. 
Construction can proceed immediately on several buildings which are imperatively 
needed. 

GEORGE SINGELMANN. 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, October 15, 1951. 
Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BARDEN: Public and private schols, libraries, and colleges face a 
continuation of “double shifts,” overcrowded classes, and “makeshifts” if officials 
responsible for the allocation of materials for construction fail to provide more 
adequately for the institution which is the very foundation of our democratic 
society. 

Local communities do not approve bond issues for school construction until 
the need is completely obvious. An additional 1,700,000 students who will be in 
the Nation’s schools in September 1952, over last year’s enrollment, has made it 
apparent to taxpayers that school construction is essential, and they have voted 
bonds for this purpose. 

School construction needs for the third quarter of this year required 195,000 
tons of steel, and only 100,000 tons were allocated; for the fourth quarter 
196,500 tons of steel were needed, and schools had to limp along with 104,300 
tons; for the first quarter of 1952 there is a need for 255,400 tons of steel, and the 
allotment is 96,296 tons. This allotment must be increased to the 255,400 tons 
for which citizens in local communities have recognized the need. 

The Superintendents’ Round Table of Northern Illinois have voted unani- 
mously to urge that you do everything in your power to secure an adequate allo- 
eation of materials for school building construction in order that the young 
people of this Nation may not have to suffer from reductions in educational 
opportunities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. E. CLABAUGH, 
President, 


(Pursuant to the orders of the Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman 
of the subcommittee, the following regulations and bulletins are made 
a part of the record :) 


{From the Defense Information Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951] 


ALLOTMENT OF CRITICAL MATERIALS FOR EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION IN THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1952 


DPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann today announced allocations of steel, 
copper, and aluminum under CMP for the first quarter of 1952. The United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, as claimant agency for 
schools, colleges, and libraries, will have available 96,296 tons of steel toward 
meeting first quarter 1952 program requirements, which were established last 
August as totaling 192,613. These requirements have since increased to 255,400 
tons partly because of postponement of requested fourth quarter 1951 new 
construction projects. 

In announcing these allotments, Mr. Fleischmann said: “In the case of 
schools * * * where structural steel limitations were, of course, paramount, 
we have endeavored to provide in our allotments enough material to support 
the construction of elementary schools in defense areas, to replace condemned 
structures and to complete, perhaps with some delay, other projects which are 
under way. This assumes there will be a maximum conversion to the use of 
reinforced concrete as against structural steel. It is also assumed that the major 
attention of this program will be focused on elementary schools, and that less 
material will flow in the first quarter to higher education projects.” 

The allotments of steel and other critical materials for construction of 
schools, colleges, ard libraries will provide for the continuance of most approved 
construction schedules of the 2,314 projects which are already under way in 
fourth quarter, 1951. 

The Office of Education had as of October 1, in addition, 2,293 pending applica- 
tions for authorization to commence construction and for allocation of critical 
materials for which steel requirements total 166,500 tons. It will be possible to 
authorize construction for only a small fraction of these projects. It will there- 
fore be necessary to apply rigorous criteria as respects relative urgency of need 
to pending applications, 
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There follows a statement of priorities for education construction which will 
indicate the several priority categories into which applications have been or 
will be placed by the Office of Education. It is hoped that steel allocations wil) 
permit meeting needs in categories 1 to 6, inclusive. 

Hart J. McGraTH, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


PRIORITIES FOR EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION 


*1. Continuation of authorized construction of projects needed for important 
national defense installations or because of clear and direct national defense 
relationship; e. g., elementary and secondary schools in areas certified as critica] 
housing areas under the Defense Production Act, research laboratories in higher 
education institutions for atomic energy research projects. 

2. Authorization to commence construction in current or subsequent quarters 
ef projects needed for important national defense installations or because of 
clear and direct national defense relationships; e. g. (same as No. 1). 

*3. Continuation of authorized construction of projects to replace elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and libraries destroyed by calamity; e. 
flood damage in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

4. Authorization to commence construction in current or subsequent quarters 
of projects to replace schools, colleges, and libraries destroyed by calamity; e. g. 
(same as No. 3). 

*5. Continuation of authorized construction of projects to relieve overcrowd- 
ing, arranged approximately in order of degree of overcrowding ; e. g., elementary 
or secondary schools in which children are on double session, or for which a court 
has ordered equalization of facilities, or to replace facilities condemned by 
competent authority as unsafe, or projects for which construction has been 
approved under Public Law 815 or Public Law 475. 

*§. Continuation of authorized construction of projects to improve instruction 
and operation efficiency or to reduce the financial burden on the community; 
e. g., college science buildings, consolidated rural schools. 

Authorization to commence construction in current or subsequent quarters 
of projects to relieve overcrowding, arranged approximately in order of degree 
of overcrowding; e. g. (same as No. 5). 

8. Authorization to commence construction in current or subsequent quarters 
of projects to improve instruction and operation efficiency or to reduce the 
financial burden on the community; e. g. (same as No. 6). 
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DEL. 14 
As amended Aug. 3, 1951 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
[NPA Delegation 14, as amended Aug. 3, 1951] 
ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ET AL. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO PROCESS APPLICATIONS UNDER NPA ORDER M-—4 AND TO 
MAKE ALLOTMENTS AND ASSIGN RATINGS UNDER CMP REGULATION NO. 6 


NPA Delegation 14, as last amended July 11, 1951 (16 F. R. 6735), is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

1. Pursuant to the authority under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended, Executive Orders 10161 (15 F. R. 6105) and 10200 (16 F. R. 61), and 
Defense Production Administration Delegation 1 (16 F. R.,.738), the following 
functions to be performed pursuant to NPA order M-4A and CMP Regulation 
No. 6 are delegated to each of the persons named in Table I of this delegation 
with power to delegate and to authorize successive delegations with respect to the 

*Projects in these categories which are covered by rating issued on Form 13 represent a 
prior lien upon the critical materials allotted to the U. S. Office of Education for construc 
tion of schools, colleges, and libraries. Unless unforeseen emergencies should sharply 


reduce allotments, construction schedules already approved will be carried through to 
completion 
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categories of construction set forth in Table I opposite his name: To authorize 
construction schedules of prime contractors in accordance with the provisions 
of CMP Regulation No. 6; to make allotments of controlled materials for con- 
struction; to apply or to assign to others the right to apply DO ratings and 
allotment numbers and symbols for procurement of materials and products other 
than controlled materials which are required for construction under an ap- 
proved construction program as provided by CMP Regulation No. 6. Power 
is further delegated to process applications for adjustment or exception under 
the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 6, and to take final appellate action under 
the regulation. 

2. The authority delegated by paragraph 1 of this delegation shall be exercised 
within such construction program determinations or other quantitative restric- 
tions as may be established by the Defense Production Administration, and 
in accordance with such instructions, record-keeping and reporting require- 
ments, and policy directives, as may be issued from time to time by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. Such delegated authority shall also be exercised 
in conformity with the regulations and orders of the National Production Au- 
thority, and in conformity with the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 6, and 
as contained in the instructions applicable to forms to be made use of in con- 
nection with CMP Regulation No. 6, or such other forms as have been or will 
be approved by the National Production Authority. 

3. In addition, the following power is delegated to the persons named in 
subparagraphs (a) and (b) of this paragraph with power to delegate and to 
authorize successive delegations. 

(a) To the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and to the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, power to receive, consider, pass upon, and take action 
in his own name, including appellate action, upon applications for adjustment 
or exception under the provisions of section 4 of NPA Order M-4A, to authorize 
commencement of construction of buildings, structures, or projects of the type 
specified in Table I NPA Order M-4A, which buildings, structures, or projects 
are required as part of an integrated hospital program. 

(b) To the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, power to receive, 
consider, pass upon, and take action in his own name, including appellate ac- 
tion, upon applications for adjustment or exception under the provisions of 
section 4 of NPA Order M-4A, to authorize commencement of construction of a 
gymnasium which is to be an integral part of a school plant and is to be used 
primarily in instructional purposes in physical education and training, and 
which does not include facilities for spectator seating. 

4. Any adjustment or exception under NPA Order M-4A issued by any delegate 
pursuant to this delegation must be correlated with the delegate’s activities 
under the Controlled Materials Plan of the National Production Authority: 
and all projects approved by each delegate, and the allotment of controlled 
materials made therefore, will be charged against the total construction program 
and allotments approved for such delegate by the Defense Production 
Administration. 

5. As used in this delegation, the terms “petroleum,” “gas,” “solid fuels,” 
“electric power,” “metals and minerals,” “food,” “domestic transportation,” 
* have the same meanings as are set forth in 


“storage,” and “port facilities’ 
Executive Order 10161. 

6. All actions taken pursuant to this delegation shall be in the name of the 
delegate or other official to whom like authority has been delegated by the 
delegate, and shall be authenticated by the signature and title of the individual 
authorized to take such actions. 

This amendment shall take effect on August 3, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 
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TABLE I 


Category of construction 


All school and library construction, all hospital and health facility 
construction other than the Veterans’ Administration and military 
hospitals; all other health and sanitation programs (but not water 
supply and sewer construction programs) except such types of con 
struction on federally owned property under the control of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and such types of construction on military 
reservations; college housing. 

The hospital program of the Veterans’ Administration 


Housing construction, alteration, and repair, except: housing and com- 
munity facilities on federally owned property under the control of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; housing on military reservations; 
military housing under Public Law 211, 8lst Congress; college hous- 
ing; and farmstead construction. 

Farm construction, including farmstead construction; food produc- 
tion and processing facilities, and wholesale food distribution facili- 
ties, within the limits of the memorandum of agreement between 
the Administrator of the Production and Marketing Administration 
and the Administrator of the National Production Authority (16 
F. R. 3410), as from time to time amended or supplemented 

Facilities for departmental programs of the Department of the Interior; 
facilities for the production, preparation, and processing of solid 
fuels; facilities for the generation, transmission, and distribution of 
electric power; facilities for the production and processing of the 
metals and minerals listed in column 1 of Appendix A of NPA Dele- 
gation No. 5; facilities for the production and processing of fishery 
products. 

Facilities for the production, processing, refining, and distribution of 
petroleum and gas, and facilities for the production, processing, and 
distribution of the products listed in Appendix A of NPA Delegation 
No. 9 (but not filling stations) 

Bureau of Public Roads programs for highway construction and main- 
tenance of all rural and urban highways, streets, highway equipment, 
repair shops, bridges, tunnels, toll road facilities, and appurtenant 
installations, regardless of financing; air navigation facilities, civil air- 
ports; shipyards. 

‘acilities for domestic transportation, storage, and port facilities, as 
defined in E. O. 10161. 


All construction by, or for the account of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: industrial construction sponsored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

All construction by, or for the account of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Construction by or for the account of the Department of Defense and 
all military housing under Public Law 211, 81st Congress; Navy con- 
struction; Army construction; Air Force construction including but 
not limited to projects of an industrial nature financed by the Air 
Force; military command construction 

Federal buildings and facilities except as otherwise designated on this 
table 


7 Revocation Aug. 8, 1951 


COMMERCE 


NATIONAL PpopUCTION AUTHORITY 


DinkcTORS OF REGIONAL 


OFFICES 


[NPA Del. 7, Revocation]! 


AND MANAGERS OF DISTRICT OFFICES OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO ADMINISTER NPA ORDER M-4 


NPA Delegation 7 is hereby revoked. 
This revocation shall take effect on August 3, 1951. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
[Press Release No. NVA—1057—A—For immediate release Friday, August 3, 1951] 


CONSTRUCTION 
M— Revoked Del. 14 Amended 
M—4A Issued Del. T Revoked 
CMP Reg. 6 Amended M-74 Amended 
Dir. 1 to Reg. 6 Form NPAF-—24A 


The National Production Authority, U. S. Department of Commerce, today 
revoked its basic construction order, M—4, replacing it with new regulations 
which tighten controls over larger building projects but remove the necessity 
of applications to NPA for permission to begin construction or to get allotments 
of materials for buildings or projects using relatively small amounts of steel, 
copper and aluminum. 

Order M—4A revokes M-—4 and in its place provides new rules for regulating 
construction and limiting the use of building materials to further promote 
the conservation of critical materials and services required for the defense 
program, 

Under M-4A generally, no person may commence any types of construction 
which require the use of more than two tons of carbon steel, 200 pounds of 
copper, or any quantity of aluminum, alloy steel or stainless steel without 
authorization and allotment of materials. 

The new regulations, while allowing a system of self-authorization for small 
amounts of critical materials, place all construction under NPA’s Controlled 
Materials Plan beginning with the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Under previous regulations, construction Came under CMP only on a permissive 
basis. Owners and builders could elect to obtain construction materials under 
CMP procedures but were not required to do so. 

Hereafter application must be made to the appropriate Government agency for 
permission to build and for an allotment of controlled materials, as provided 
for in CMP regulations, for all construction projects using more than the 
minimum amounts of controlled materials for which self-authorization is allowed 
in the new regulations. 

Today's action involved: 

Revocation of Order M—4, the basic construction order. 
Issuance of Order M—4A, the new basic construction order. 
itmendment of CMP Regulation 6, the CMP construction regulation. 

4. Issuance of Direction 1 to CMP Reg. 6, providing for allotments of controlled 
materials for construction and: for self-authorization of minimum amounts of 
such materials for certain categories of construction. 

5. Amendment to Delegation 14, NPA’s delegation to other Government agen- 
cies to process construction applications on categories of construction in their 
jurisdiction to conform to the new regulations. 

6. Revocation of Delegation 7. This delegation was to 57 Department of Com- 
merce field offices to process certain construction applications; under the new 
regulations all construction applications will be processed for the time being in 
Washington. 

7. Amendment to Order M-—74, which restricts the use of copper in the manu- 
facture of certain items of material for construction. This amendment adds six 
items to the restricted list. 

8. Form NPAF 24A issued for use in applying under terms of M-4A for excep- 
tion or adjustment from provisions of the order on prohibited construction cases 
and in cases involving the prohibited use of copper or aluminum. 

As NPA Administrator Manly Feischmann told the Construction Industry 
Advisory Committee at its July 10 meeting, today’s actions were needed because 
the Nation is entering the second and most difficult phase of the defense effort. 
At this time, Mr. Fleischmann said, stated requirements for structural steel are 
more than double the supply. But since the Controlled Materials Plan provides 
a basis for balancing supply and demand and for channeling scarce materials 
into the most essential projects and programming these projects, the time has 
come to relax restrictions on types of construction using small amounts of critical 
materials. 
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Details of today’s actions are provided under separate headings as follows: 


M-4 REVOKED 
M-4A ISSUED 


Order M—4 is revoked as of today. The revocation does not affect any liabilities 
for violation of provisions of M—4 as amended from time to time, or for violations 
of any adjustments, exemptions, directions, directives or other actions of NPA 
under the order. 

Order M-4A specifically prohibits the commencement of construction of all 
types of buildings, structures or projects which require the use of more than 
specified quantities of controlled materials unless the prime contractor receives 
either an authorized construction schedule and a related allotment of materials 
under terms of CMP Reg. 6. He is permitted to self-authorize his orders for less 
than the specified amounts of these materials, as provided in Direction 1 of 
CMP Reg. 6. 

The new order retains prohibitions on certain uses of copper and aluminum 
eontained in the old order. These forbid the use of copper and aluminum in con- 
struction for decorative or ornamental purposes, or the use of any copper con- 
trolled materials to be fabricated, adapted or fitted for any of 17 purposes, 
including cornices, downspouts, gutters, and accessories, roofing, most iron pipe 
sizes and fittings, tube and tube fittings. 

Also forbidden is the use of any aluminum, other than Class B products, for 
any purposes other than industrial construction. 

The “List A” of prohibited construction of M—4 is transferred intact to M—4A. 
This list of 47 types of structures, buildings and projects for entertainment, 
recreation or amusement appears in Table I. 

The order forbids the use of more than two tons of carbon steel, 200 pounds of 
copper, or any quantity of aluminum, alloy steel or stainless steel for construction 
described in Table I. 

M-4A explains that the methods of acquiring an authorized construction 
schedule and the related allotments are set forth in CMP Reg. 6, which provides 
for submitting form CMP-4C. 

It explains that Direction 1 to CMP Reg. 6 provides for self-authorization by 
a prime contractor of his orders for certain specified quantities of controlled 
materials. 

M-4A makes provision for persons affected by copper restriction provisions of 
the order, or those restrictions on the items on Table I, to make application for 
adjustment or exception. This application may be made on the ground that the 
provision in question works an undue hardship upon the person involved or that 
its enforcement against him would not be in the interest of national defense 
or in the public interest. 

In considering requests for adjustment or exception, NPA will be guided by 
requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of 
labor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. 

The order directs that applications for adjustment or exception on Table I 
cases must be made by filing both Form NPAF 244A, issued today, and form 
CMP+C. These forms are filed with NPA in Washington with the following 
exceptions : 

For Table I projects required as parts of integrated programs of the Veterans 
Administration or the hospital program of the Federal Security Agency, the 
application forms must be filed with the respective agencies. 

For the purpose of permitting construction of a gymnasium which is to be part 
of a school plant and is to be used primarily for instructional purposes in physical 
edneation and training, the application forms must be filed with the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington. Such a project, however, must not provide 
for the seating of spectators. 

In determining whether an adjustment or exception should be granted in these 
cases, the processing agency will consider whether the applicant has in his 
inventory, as provided in CMP Reg. 2, controlled materials in sufficient quantity 
to complete the proposed project. 

Requests for adjustment or exception to the copper limitation provisions of 
M-4A must also be made by filing Form NPAF 24A with NPA in Washington. 

Three types of construction are exempt from general provisions of M—4A, 
since they are subject to provisions of special NPA orders. These are construc- 
tion of electric power generating facilities, subject to NPA Order M—50; construc- 
tion of facilities for the production, processing, refining, and distribution of petro- 
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leum and gas, subject to NPA Order M-46B; and operating construction in con- 
nection with communications facilities, subject to NPA OrpEeR M-T77. 

“Commence construction” is redefined in M-4A as meaning “to incorporate into 
a building, structure or project, a substantial quantity of materials which are 
to be an integral and permanent part of such building, structure or project 
(for example, the pouring of footings or other foundation). Fabrication produc- 
tion or processing of prefabricated buildings, building materials, building equip- 
ment, or personal property to be installed does not constitute commencement of 
construction.” 

This eliminates the previous inclusion of “site clearance” as constituting com- 
mencement of construction as defined in M-4. 

The order points out that “authorized construction schedule’ 
tion 2 (¢) of CMP Reg. 6. This definition follows: 

“Authorized construction schedule means a construction schedule specifically 
approved by a claimant ageney or by an industry division with respect to a prime 
contractor, or specifically approved by a prime contractor or a subcontractor 
with respect to a subcontractor.” 


CMP REG. 6 AMENDED 
DIR. 1 TO CMP REG. 6 

The amendment to CMP Reg. 6 provides that, except where specifically pro- 
vided otherwise by NPA, no person may continue construction already com- 
menced or commence construction unless he has received an authorized construc- 
tion schedule and related allotment of controlled materials. 

The regulation says that these may be authorized on the basis of information 
furnished by applicants on CMP Form 4C and directs prime contractors to fur- 
nish this data to the appropriate claimant agency or industry division. 

The regulation further states that no owner or prime contractor who has 
received an authorized construction schedule may obtain any material or product 
needed for its completion except by use of the related allotment symbol or DO 
rating. This means that purchase of material over and above the amounts 
specifically authorized is prohibited. 

Direction 1 to CMP Reg. 6 establishes the procedure whereby persons may 
place authorized controlled material orders and defense rated (DO) orders for 
construction materials (calling for delivery after Sept. 30) for projects where 
the total requirements do not exceed specified quantities. 

However, no priority assistance for materials will be made available for any 
such construction for delivery before Oct. 1. Nor will priority assistance be 
made available before that date to acquire products or materials, or to make 
inventory replacements, or to acquire production machinery or equipment. 

The types of construction and the quantities of controlled materials for which 
the self-authorization procedure may be used are listed in a table in Schedule I, 
which is a part of the regulation. 

Schedule I lists the various amounts of different kinds of steel, copper and 
aluminum which can be self-authorized for industrial construction: residential 
construction of from one to four dwelling units per structure; and all other 
construction. 

There is no provision for self-authorization for multi-unit residential (apart- 
ment house) construction or for Table I construction in M-4A. 

Direction I to CMP Reg. 6 provides that after Sept. 30 a prime contractor may 
continue construction that has been started or Commence construction of multi- 
unit residential structures (apartment houses) only by getting authorization 
after submitting Form CMP -4IC to the appropriate field office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Prior to that date he may continue or start such a project without authoriza- 
tion if his total requirements for controlled materials, including Class A products, 
do not exceed the following amounts: Carbon steel, 25 tons; aluminum, alloy steel 
and stainless steel, none; copper and copper-base alloys, 2,000 pounds. 

If such a project will require more than these amounts of materials and if it 
will be started before Oct. 1, applications may be made to HHFA. 

Construction of projects listed in Table I in M—4 may not be started or continued 
without an authorization received after submission of both CMP+IC and 
NPAF-24A to the appropriate agency unless the total requirements of controlled 
materials, including Class A products, are less than the following amounts: 
Carbon steel, two tons; aluminum alloy steel and stainless steel, none; copper 
and copper-base alloys, 200 pounds. 


is defined in see- 
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For construction of projects other than those in Table I, or multi-unit resi- 
dential structures, prior to Oct. 1, construction may be commenced provided the 
materials used do not exceed the amounts allowed for self-authorization in 
Schedule I. 

Prior to Oct. 1, a prime contractor may continue construction already started 
on projects of this type by these methods: 

(1) Without submitting an application if his total requirements after Sept. 30 
of each kind of controlled material for completing such a project, including 
material for Class A products, do not exceed the amounts in Schedule I, or 

(2) By submitting an application on Form CMP—tC for authorization to con- 
tinue construction after Sept. 30, and an allotment of controlled material, if his 
total requirements after Sept. 30 of any kind of controlled material for comple- 
tion of the project, including materials for Class A products, exceed the amounts 
specified in Schedule A. 

The method of using the self-authorization procedure for controlled materials 
up to the amounts provided for calls for the use of the following allotment 
symbols: 

U-6 for industrial plants, factories or facilities. 
U-7 for residential structures other than multi-unit ones. 
U-S for all other types of projects except Table I and multi-unit residential. 

For self-authorizing orders for delivery of products or materials other than 
controlled materials, the rating DO with the appropriate allotment symbol may 
be used by persons authorized to use the procedure with controlled materials. 

However, DO ratings may not be used to procure either any construction 
machinery (as defined in NPA Order M-43), or metal working machines (as 
defined in NPA Order M-—41). 

Every delivery order placed by a contractor under provisions of this direction 
must contain a certification. 

A delivery order for controlled materials, designated according to the fore- 
going procedure, constitutes an authorized controlled material order. A con- 
struction project which may be erected with controlled materials obtained with 
the use of the approved allotment symbols, plus controlled materials properly 
contained in inventory, constitutes an anthorized construction schednle far the 
purposes of all CMP regulations. 

The direction contains definitions of “project,” “residential structure’ 
“multi-residential structure.” 

DELEGATION 14 AMENDED: DEL. 7 REVOKED; 
M-74 AMENDED; FORM NPAF-24A 


These actions are all taken to make the respective provisions conform with 
the new construction regulations. 


and 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


As originally adopted Oct. 26, 1950, M—4 banned only the construction of new 
buildings for amusement, recreational or entertainment purposes. 

At that time it was pointed out that the prohibited construction was “of a type 
Which does not further the defense effort, either directly or indirecly, and does 
not increase the nation’s productive capacity.” 

The statement of policy contained in the order said: “In the event increasing 
material shortages clearly indicate the necessity for such action in the national 
interest, NPA may further limit the commencement of construction of additional 
types of projects which do not support the defense effort or increase the nation’s 
productive capacity.” 

In January, 1951, NPA amended the construction order to establish a system 
under which virtually ali new private commercial construction was made sub- 
ject to specifie NPA authorization. 

At that time NPA said commercial construction generally would be authorized 
only when it (1) furthers the defense effort; (2) is essential to public health, 
welfare or safety; or (3) will alleviate or prevent hardship to a particular 
community. 

On May 3 NPA amended the construction order further to require authoriza- 
tion for construction of large apartment houses, luxury residences and all in- 
dustrial facilities and public and private construction projects requiring the 
use of more than 25 tons of steel. 

On June 7 NPA delegated authority to eight Government agencies to process 
construction applications on projects within their jurisdiction. 
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On June 21, NPA issued CMP Regulation 6 to bring construction under pro- 
visions of the Controlled Materials Plan on a permissive basis. Minor amend- 
ments to M—4 were made on July 3. 

Additional information may be obtained at Department of Commerce field 
offices. 

(Attached are texts of Order M-4As amendment to CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 1 to 
Reg. 6, amendment to Delegation 14, revocation of M—4, revocation of Delega- 
tion 7 and a copy of form NPAF—24A.) 





TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[NPA Order M-4A] 
M-4A—CoNSTRUCTION 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national de- 
fense, and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by section 101 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 as extended. In the fornmlation of this order there 
has been consultation with industry representatives, including trade association 
representatives, and consideration has been given to their recommendations, 


Sec. 

. What this order does. 

Revocation of NPA Order M-4. 

. Definitions. 

Commencing construction of buildings, structures, or projects listed in Table I. 

How to obtain an authorized construction schedule and related allotments, 

Use of copper and aluminum in construction. 

. Applications for adjustment or exception. 

. Exemptions. 

Prohibited deliveries. 

Scope of this order. 

. Communications. 

Records and reports. 

Violations. 
Table I—Recreational, Entertainment, and Amusement Construction. 
Table II—Agencies to Which Communications Should Be Directed. 


Noe SO DN OTM OO bo 


Peed ad fk fed 


AvuTHOoRITY : Sections 1 to 13 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. ;: Pub. Law 
96, 82d Cong. Interpret or apply sec. 101, Pub, Law 774, 81st Cong.; Pub. Law 96, 82d 
Cong. ; sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; sec. 2, E. O 
10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

Section 1. What this order does. (a) This order supersedes NPA Order M—4 
(Construction) ; and, in its place, it provides new rules for limiting building 
construction and for limiting the use of certain building materials, in order to 
further the purposes of conserving critical materials and services required for 
the defense program. To accomplish these purposes, this order: 

(1) Prohibits the commencement of construction of all types of buildings, 
structures, or projects which require the use of more than certain specitied quan- 
tities of controlled materials, unless the prime contractor receives either an 
authorized coustruction schedule and related allotment under CMP Regulation 
No. 6, or is permitted to self-authorize his orders for the materials which he 
will use for the construction. 

(2) Prohibits the use in construction of copper or aluminum for certain speci- 
fied purposes. 

(b) This order makes provision for the granting of adjustments or exceptions 
in cases of unreasonable hardship, or where required in the interest of the 
national defense or in the public interest. 

Sec. 2. Revocation of NPA Order M-4. NPA Order M-4 as amended July 1, 
1951, has been revoked. That revocation does not affect any liabilities for viola- 
tion of NPA Order M-+4, as amended from tiine to time, or for violation of any 
adjustments, exceptions, directions, directives, or other actions of the National 
Production Authority under it. 

Sec. 3. Desinitions. As used in this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partnership, association, or 
any other crganized group of persons, and includes any agency of the United 
States or any other government. 

(b) “Construction” means the erection of any building, structure, or project, or 
addition or extension thereto, or alteration thereof, through the incorporation- 
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in-place on the site of materials which are to be an integral and permanent part 

of the building, structure, or project, but it does not include maintenance and 

repaii. 

(c) “Commence construction” means to incorporate into a onilding, structure, 
or project, a substantial quantity of materials which are to be an integral and 
permanent part of such building, structure, or project (for example, the pour- 
ing or placing of footings or other foundations). Fabrication, production, or 
processing of prefabricated buildings, building materials, building equipment, or 
personal property tc be installed does not constitute Commencement of construe 
tion. 

(a) 
No. 6, 

(e) “Authorized construction schedule’ has the meaning as given in section 
2 (g) of CMP Regulation No. 6. 

(f) “Controlled material” means steel, copper, and aluminum in the forms and 
shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

(g) “Steel,” “copper,” and “aluminum” means steel, copper, and aluminum 
in the forms and shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

(h) “Multi-unit residential structure” has the meaning as given in section 2 
(c) of Direction 1 of CMP Regulation No. 6. 

Sec. 4. Commencing construction of buildings, structures, or projects listed in 
Table I. (a) No person shall commence construction of any building, structure, 
or project of a type specified in Table I of this order if completion of such 
building, structure, or project will require the use of more than 2 tons of carbon 
steel, or 2U0 pounds of copper, or any quantity of aluminum alloy steel or stain- 
less steel. An adjustment or exception to permit the commencement of such 
construction may be granted under section 7 of this order. 

(b) Construction by, or for the account of, the Department of Defense or the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is exempt from the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5. How to obtain an authorized construction schedule and related allot- 
ment. The method of acquiring an authorized construction schedule and related 
allotment is set forth in CMP Regulation No. 6, which provides for submitting an 
application on Form CMP-4C, The instruction sheet to Form CMP-4IC indicates 
where the application shall be filed, depending upon the type of construction in 
volved. Further, provision is made in Direction 1 to CMP Regulation No. 6 for 
self-authorization by a prime contractor of his orders for certain specified quan- 
tities of controlled materials. 

Sec. 6. Use of copper and aluminum in construction. No person shall use in 
or in connection with the construction of any building, structure, or project, 
any copper or aluminum controle d material (as defined in CMP Regulation No. 
1) for decorative or ornamental purposes or use any aluminum (other than Class 
B products) for any purpose pete ‘r than industrial construction, or use any copper 
controlled material to be fabricated, adapted, or fitted on the site of the con- 
struction for any of the following purposes: 

Cement flooring and composition flooring (except that [crude arsenical] copper 
precipitate may be used for flooring in nospital operating and anesthesia rooms, 
for places where explosives are handled or stored, and for places where ex- 
plosives vapors may be present). 

Cornices 


{Wotment” has the meaning as given in section 2 (p) of CMP Regulation 


Downspouts and accessories thereto. 

Facias. 

“ire and accessories thereto. 

& S. waste nipples. 

ts aders and accessories thereto. 

Linoleum stripping. 

Marquees. 

Metal siding. 

Moldings for joining cabinet sinks. 

Pipe, iron pipe sizes, and fittings (except for industrial process piping and chemi 
cal and gas equipment; solder nipples, solder bushing, and ferrules; and special 
hospital plumbing fixtures), including unions and union fittings (except seats, 
and except for other parts of unions and union fittings (1) where and to the 
extent that the physical and chemical properties of the liquid or gas passing 
through the union or union fittings make the use of any other material danger 
ous or impractical, or (2) where the vaive is of a type designed for use in an 
air-conditioning or refrigeration “system,” or (3) where use of copper and 
tubing and/or brass pipe is permitted). 
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Roofing. 

Store fronts. 

Supply pipes, iron pipe sizes. 

Terrazzo strips. 

Tube, tubing, and fittings for piping systems in construction (except for type K 
for underground water service connections; types B, L, and M for domestic 
hot and cold water supply pipes, tank to oil burner hook-ups, interconnecting 
lines carrying primary or secondary refrigerant between compression equip- 
ment and cooling coils, and oxygen lines; types B, K, L, and M for industrial 
process, food chemical and gas equipment piping; and seamless tube carrying 
the actuating medium for air temperature control apparatus). 

Sec. 7. Applications for adjustment or exception. (a) Any person affected by 
any provision of section 4 or 6 of this order may file a request for adjustment or 
exception upon the ground that such provision works an undue or exceptional 
hardship upon him not suffered generally by others in the same trade or industry, 
or that the enforcement against him would not be in the interest of the national 
defense or in the public interest. In examining requests for adjustment claiming 
that the public interest is prejudiced by the application of any provision of this 
order, consideration will be given to the requirements of the public health and 
safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of labor and resulting unemployment 
that would impair the defense program. 

(b) To apply for an adjustment or exception from section 4 of this order, both 
Form NPAF 24A and Form CMP-4C shall be filed. The forms shall be filed with 
the National Production Authority, Washington 25, D. C., except in the following 
instances: 

(1) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commence- 
ment of construction of a building, structure, or project of the type specified in 
Table I of this order, which is required as part of an integrated hospital program 
of the Veterans’ Administration, shall be field with the Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commencement 
of construction of a building, structure, or project of the type specified in Table 
JI of this order, which is required as part of an integrated hospital program of 
the Federal Security Agency, shall be filed with the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(3) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commence- 
ment of construction of a gymnasium which is to be part of a school plant and 
is to be used primarily for instructional purposes in physical education and 
training, shall be filed with the Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
(The Federal Security Agency shall not authorize the commencenient of construc- 
tion of such a school gymnasium if it provides for spectator seating). 

(c) In determining whether an adjustment or exception should be granted 
under paragraph (b) of this section, the agency processing the application will 
consider whether the applicant has properly contained in his inventory, as pro- 
vided for in CMP Regulation No. 2, controlled materials in a quantity sufficient 
to complete the proposed building, structure, or project. 

(d) Each request for an adjustment or exception from the provisions of section 
6 of this order shall be made by filing Form NPAF-24A with the National Produc- 
tion Authority, Washington 25, D. C. Ref: M-4A. However, when any such 
request relates to a category of construction with respect to which NPA has 
delegated authority to another government agency, it shall be addressed to such 
government agency, Washington 25, D. C., Ref : M-4A. 

Seo. 8. Exemptions. The following construction is exempt from the provisions 
of section 5 of this order: 

(a) Construction of electric power generating projects, which is subject to 
NPA Order M-50. 

(b) Construction of facilities for the production, processing, refining, and dis- 
tribution of petroleum and gas, which is subject to NPA Order M-46B. 

(c) Operating construction in connection with communications facilities, which 
is subject to NPA Order M-77. 

Sec. 9. Prohibited deliveries. No person shall accept an order for, or sell, deliver, 
or cause to be delivered, any material, equipment, or supplies which he knows, or 
has reason to believe, will be used in violation of the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 10. Scope of this order. This order shall apply to construction in the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, and in the territories and insular possessions of 
the United States: 
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Sec. 11. Communications. All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the particular agency designated in Table II of this order as being 
responsible for the particular category of construction involved (Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A). 

Sec. 12, Records and reports. (a) Each person participating in any transaction 
covered by this order shall retain in his possession for at least 2 years records of 
receipts, deliveries, inventories, and use, in sufficient detail to permit an audit 
that determines for each transaction that the provisions of this order have been 
met. ‘This does not specify any particular accounting method and does not 
require alteration of the system of records customarily maintained, provided such 
records supply an adequate basis for audit. Records may be retained in the form 
of microfilm or other photographic copies instead of the originals. 

(b) All records required by this order shall be made available at the usual place 
of business where maintained for inspection and audit by duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the National Production Authority. 

(c) Persons subject to this order shall make such records and submit such 
reports to the National Production Authority, or other governmental agency 
administering this order, as shall be required, subject to the terms of the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942 (5 U.S. C.189-139F ). 

Sec. 13. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or any other order or regulation of the National Production Authority or 
who wilfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in the course 
of operation under this order is guilty of a crime and, upon conviction, may be 
punished by fine or imprisonment or both. In addition, administrative action may 
be taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of receiving further 
deliveries of products or materials or using facilities under priority or allocation 
control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

Nore: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this order have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942, 

This order shall take effect on August 3, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


TABLE I.—RECREATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT, AND AMUSEMENT CONSTRUCTION 


All buildings, structures, or projects to be used for, or in connection with, any 
recreational, amusement, or entertainment purpose, whether public or private, 
including, but not limited to: 


Amphitheater. 

Amusement areade. 

Amusement device built into place on the site, such as a roller coaster, merry-go- 
round, or similar device or kind. This shall not include demountable or port- 
able equipment. 

Amusement park, 

Arena. 

Assembly hall used primarily for recreation or amusement. 

Athletic field house. 

Pand stand. 

Bars and buildings or structures where the predominant business carried out 
therein or in connection therewith shall be the sale for consumption on the 
premises of alcoholic liquors. 

Baseball park. 

Bathhouse. 

Billiard or pool parlor. 

Bleachers and similar seating arrangements when they are built in place as a 
permanent part of the building, structure, or project. 

Boardwalk used primarily for recreation or amusement. 

Boat or canoe club. 

towling alley establishment. 

Cabana. 

Camp (except for public or social welfare). 

Carnival. 

Club building except for social welfare purposes. 

Country club. 
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TABLE I.- 


Dance hall. 
Dance studio. 
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RECREATIONAL, ENTERTAINMENT, AND AMUSEMENT CONSTRUCTION—Con. 


Dude ranch used primarily for recreation or amusement. 

Exposition or exhibition building or structure for recreational, amusement, or en- 
tertainment displays or purposes. 

Floodlighting (including piers, poles, towers, framework, or foundation with 
fixed equipment) in connection with any recreational, amusement, or enter- 


tainment purpose. 
Gambling establishment. 
Golf course. 
Golf club. 
Golf driving range. 
Grandstand 
Gymnasium. 
Lodge hall. 
Music shell. 
Night club. 


Pier used primarily for recreation or amusement. 


Race track, any kind. 
tiding academy. 

Rodeo. 

Shooting gallery. 

Skating rink. 

Ski lodge. 

Slot-machine establishment. 
Stadium. 

Swimming pool. 


Theater, any kind (including drive-in theater). 
Yacht basin or marine railway primarily for the use of pleasure craft. 


TABLE II.—-Agencies to which communications should be directed 


Category of construction 


All school and library construction; all hos- 
pital and health facility construction 
other than the Veterans’ Administration 


and military hospitals; all other health | 


and sanitation programs (but not water- 
supply and sewer-construction programs), 
except such types of construction on fed- 
erally owned property under the control 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
such types of construction on military 
reservations; college housing 
The hospital program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration 





Housing construction, alteration, and re- 
pair, except: housing and community 
facilities on federally owned property 
under the control of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; housing on military reser- 
vations; military housing under Public 
Law 211, 81st Congress; college housing; 
and farmstead construction. 

Facilities for departmental programs of the 
Department of the Interior. 


Facilities for the production, preparation, 
and processing of solid fuels 


Facilities for the production and processing 
of metals and minerals (except solid 
fuels, oil, and gas). 


Facilities for the production and processing 
of fishery products. 


Agency 


Federal 
Agency 


Security 


Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 


Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


Department of the In- 
terior. 


Department of the In- 
terior 


Department of the In- 


terior. 


Department of the In- 
terior. 


Address where communications shall 


be filed 
Schools and libraries: Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal it} y, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ref: NPA 


Security Agency 





Hospitals and health projec 
Health Service, Federa 
Agency, Washington 25, 
Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 





Assistant Administrator for Con- 
struction, Supply and Real Estate, 
Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A 

Public housing: Public Housing Ad- 
ministration Field Offices. Ref: 
NPA Order M-4A. 

Private housing: Federal Housing 
Administration Field Offices. Ref: 
NPA Order M-4A. 


Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 

4A. 

Defense Minerals Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A. 

Defense Fisheries Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 
M-~4A, 
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TABLE I1.—Agencies to which communications should be directed—Continued 


Category of construction 


Facilities for the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric power. 


— 


‘acilities for the production, processing, 

refining, and distribution of petroleum 

and gas, and facilities for the production, 
I | ribution of the prod- 
lix A of NPA Dele- 

ig stations). 

programs for high- 







maintenance of all 
ways, streets, high- 

r shops, bridges, 
es, and appur 








gardless of financ- 





ration facilities; civil airports 


Fac domestic transportation, 
port facilities 





Construc 


Departy 


or for the account of, the 
fense and all military 
blie Law 211, 81st Con- 
truction; Army con- 
Force construction, in- 
ited t » projects of an 
ire financed by the Air 
oree; military command construction 
All construction bv, or for the account of, 
the Atomic Energy Commission; indus- 
trial construction sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy C 













mmission 





All construction by, or for the act ( 
the National Advisory Committee for 


acilities except as 
in thic * 
signated in this table 











Fart ng farmstead 
const n and proc 
essin esale food dis- 
tribut the limits of 
ther ent between 
the A Production and 
Mar 1 and the Ad 


min 
Auth 





1al Production 


s from time 





to time amended or supplemer 1 
Operation construction in connection with 
communications facilities 





Allother construction not specifically listed 
f 4 s of con- 
$; provided 


ve (includ 
Striiction in 


Tabl 
in section 8 of this 


<nnseg Address where communications shall 
. . | be filed 


See NPA Order M-5( 


; Defense Electric Power Administra- 

tion, Department of the Interior, 

| Washington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA 
Order M-4A. 

See NPA Order M Petroleum Administration for De- 

46B. fense, Department of the Interior, 

Washington 25, D. C. Ref: NPA 
Order M-4A 


Department of Com- | Bureau of Public Roads, District 
merce. Engineer, Field Offices (through 
State Highway Department). Ref: 

NPA Order N-4A. 


Department of Com- | Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
merce Attention: W-30, Washington 25, 
D.C. Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 
Department of Com- | Maritime Administration, Wash- 
merce, ington 25, D.C. Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A. 
Defense Transport | Defense Transport Administration, 
Administration. Washington 25, D. C. Ref: NPA 
Order M-4A. 
Department of De- | Local representative of the military 
fense. department concerned. Ref: NPA 
Order M-4A. (Do not file Form 
M P-~4C unless it is requested.) 


Atomic Energy Com- | Appropriate operations office of the 
mission. Atomic Energy Commission. Ref: 
NPA Order M-4A. (Do not file 
Form CMP-4C unless it is re- 

quested.) 

National Advisory | National Advisory Committee for 
Committee for Aer- Aeronautics. Washington 25, D. 
onauties C. Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 

General Services Ad- | Controlled Materials Division, Gen- 
ministration eral Services Administration, Room 

G-125, GSA Building, 18th and F 
Streets, NW., Washington 25, 
| D.C. Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 

Department of Agri- | State offices, Production & Market- 
culture ing Admin., Department of Agri- 

culture. Ref: NPA Order M-4A 


National Production | Communications Division, National 
Authority. See, Production Authority, Washing- 
NPA Order M-77. | ton 25, D. C. Ref: NPA Order 


National Production | Construction Controls Division, Na- 

Authority i tional Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ref: NPA 
} Order M-4A. 
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CMP REG. 6 
As amended Aug. 3, 1951 


TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DEFENSE APPENDIX 
CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[CMP Regulation No. 6, as amended Aug. 3, 1951] 
CMP Re@. 6—CONSTRUCTION UNDER THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


This amended CMP Regulation No. 6 is found necessary and appropriate to 
promote the national defense and is issued pursuant to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 as extended by Pub. Law 96, 82d Cong. In the formulation of this 
regulation as amended, there has been consultation with industry representa- 
tives, including trade association representatives, and consideration has been 
given to their recommendations. However, consultation with representatives 
of the issuance of this regulation as amended has been rendered impracticable 
because the regulation affects many different industries. 

This amendment affects CMP Regulation No. 6 as follows: Paragraph (e) 
of section 3 is deleted and a new paragraph is substituted therefor; section 5 
is deleted and a new section 5 is substituted therefor; the two words “manually 
or” are deleted from paragraph (f) of section 6; the two words “manually or” 
are deleted from paragraph (c) of section 15; and a new sentence is added 
at the end of section 18. As so amended, CMP Regulation No. 6 reads as 
follows: 

EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 
Sec. 
1. What this regulation does. 
2. Definitions. 
3. General construction schedule and allotment procedure. 
#. Statements of requirements, 
o. Applications for authorized construction schedules and allotments. 
AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULES, ALLOTMENTS, AND DELIVERY ORDERS FOR CONTROLLED 
MATERIALS 
Sec. 
6. How construction schedules are authorized. 
7. How allotments are made. 
8. Designation and use of allotment numbers. 
9. Allotments by contractors and consumers. 
10. How to cancel or reduce allotments. 
11. Transfer of allotments 
12. Alternative procedure for simultaneous allotments. 
13. Restrictions on placing authorized controlled material orders, and on use of allotments 
and materials. 
14, Adjustments for changes in requirements. 
15. How to place orders with controlled materials producers and distributors. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
See. 
16. Applicability of other regulations and orders. 
17. Reeords and reports. : 
18. Applications for adjustment or exception. 
19. Communications. 
20. Violations. 

AUTHORITY ; Sections 1 to 20 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. ; Pub. Law 
96, 82d Cong. Interpret or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.; Pub. Law 96, S2d 
Cong. ; sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; sec. 2, E. O. 
10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 


SrecTion 1. What this regulation does. The purpose of this regulation is to 
explain how to get materials for construction under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. Manufacturers of class A products for use in construction may receive 
authorized production schedules and allotments under this regulation, but they 
must comply with all applicable provisions of CMP Regulation No. 1. Controlled 
materials for the manufacture of class B products are not obtained under this 
regulation. A manufacturer of class B products for use in construction may 
obtain allotments from the appropriate Industry Division or Claimant Agency 
in accordance with the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 1. This regulation will 
be supplemented from time to time by the issuance of procedures, forms, inter- 
pretations, directions, and instructions, 
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Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Person”? means any individual, corporation, partnership, association, or 
any other organized group of persons, and includes any agency of the United 
States or any other government. 

(b) “NPA” means the National Production Authority. 

(c) “Construction project” means the erection of any building, structure, or 
project, or addition or extension thereto, or alteration thereof, through the in 
corporation-in-place on the site of products and materials which are to be an 
integral and permanent part of the building, structure, or project. 

(d) “Construction program” means a statement of the types and amounts of 
construction projects to be provided in specified periods of time. 

(e) “Authorized construction program” means a construction program spe 
cifically approved by the Requirements Committee of the Defense Production 
Administration. 

(f) “Construction schedule means a statement of the type and amount of con- 
struction project or projects to be provided by a contractor. 

(g) “Authorized construction schedule” means a construction schedule spe- 
cifically approved by a Claimant Agency or by an Industry Division with respect 
to a prime contractor, or specifically approved by a prime contractor or a sub- 
contractor with respect to a subcontractor. 

(h) “Production schedule” means a statement of the amounts of a class A 
product or group of class A products for use in construction to be produced by a 
secondary consumer in specified periods of time. 

(i) “Authorized production schedule” means a production schedule for class A 
products to be used in construction specifically approved by a prime contractor, a 
subcontractor, or a secondary consumer with respect to a secondary consumer. 

(j) “Controlled material’ means steel, copper, and aluminum, in the forms and 
shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

(k) “Industry Division” means the division or other unit of NPA which is 
charged with supervision over particular types of construction. 

(1) “Claimant Agency” means any Government agency or subdivision thereof 
designated as such by the Defense Production Administration. 

(m) “Prime contractor” means any person who receives an authorized con- 
struction schedule and an allotment of controlled material from a Claimant 
Agency or an Industry Division. A prime contractor shall be the person who 
is to be the owner of the construction, or the person designated by such owner to 
act as the prime contractor for him. 

(n) “Subcontractor” means any person who receives an authorized construc- 
tion schedule and an allotment of controlled material from a prime contractor 
or another subcontractor. 

(o) “Seeondary consumer” means any person who receives an authorized pro- 
duction schedule for a class A product to be used in construction and an allot- 
ment of controlled material from a prime contractor, a subcontractor, or another 
secondary consumer. 

(p) “Allotment”? means (1) an authorization by the Requirements Committee 
of the Defense Production Administration of the amount of controlled materials 
which a Claimant Agency may receive and/or allot during a specified period, 
or (2) an authorization by the Requirements Committee of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, of the amount of controlled materials which an Industry 
Division may allot during a specified period, or (3) an authorization by a Claim- 
ant Agency or an Industry Division, of the amount of controlled materials which 
may be received and/or allotted by one of its prime contractors during a specified 
period, or (4) an authorization by a prime contractor or a subcontactor, of 
the amount of controlled materials which may be received and/or allotted by 
one of its subcontractors or secondary consumers during a specified period, or 
(5) an authorization by a secondary consumer, of the amount of controlled ma- 
terials which may be received and/or allotted by one of its secondary consumers 
during a specified period. 

(q) “Class A product” means any product which is not a class B product 
(as defined in paragraph (r) of this section), and which contains any controlled 
material, fabricated or assembled beyond the forms and shapes specified in Shed- 
ule I of CMP Regulation No. 1, other than any controlled material which may 
be contained in class B products incorporated in it. 

(r) “Class B product’ means any product designated as such in the “Official 
CMP Class B Product List” issued by NPA, as the same may be modified from 
time to time. 
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(s) “Delivery order” means any purchase order, contract, shipping, or other 
instruction calling for delivery of any material or product on a particular date 
or dates or within specified periods of time. 

(t) “Authorized controlled material order” means any delivery order for any 
controlled material (as distinct from a product containing controlled material) 
which is placed pursuant to an allotment as provided in section 15 of this regula- 
tion or which is specifically designated to be such an order by any regulation or 
order of NPA. 

Sec. 3. General construction schedule and allotment procedure. (a) Each 
Claimant Agency or Industry Division shall authorize construction schedules of 
prime contractors pursuant to authorized construction programs. Each prime 
contractor who has an authorized construction schedule shall, pursuant thereto, 
authorize construction schedules of his subcontractors, and each subcontractor 
who has an authorized construction schedule shall, pursuant thereto, authorize 
construction schedules of his subcontractors. 

(b) Each Claimant Agency or Industry Division shall make allotments to prime 
contractors, for the purpose of fulfilling related authorized construction sched- 
ules, pursuant to allotments which it has received. Each prime contractor who 
has received an allotment shall, pursuant thereto, make allotments to his 
subcontractors to fulfill related authorized construction schedules; and each 
subcontractor who has received an allotment shall, pursuant thereto, make 
allotments to his subcontractors to fulfill related authorized construction 
schedules. 

(c) Each prime contractor or subcontractor who has an authorized construc- 
tion schedule shall, pursuant thereto, authorize production schedules of sec- 
ondary consumers producing class A products for it; and each secondary con- 
sumer who has an authorized production schedule shall pursuant thereto, author- 
ize production schedules of secondary consumers producing class A products 
for it. 

(d) Each prime contractor or subcontractor who has received an allotment 
shall, pursuant thereto, make allotments to secondary consumers producing class 
A products for it, to fulfill related authorized production schedules; and each 
secondary consumer who has received an allotment shall, pursuant thereto, 
make allotments to secondary consumers producing class A products for it, to 
fulfill related authorized production schedules. 

(e) Except where otherwise specifically provided, no person who has re- 
ceived an authorized construction schedule shall purchase controlled materials 
or products and materials other than controlled materials for fulfillment of such 
authorized construction schedule except by use of the related allotment and DO 
rating. 

Sec. 4. Statements of requirements. (a) The basis for an allotment to a prime 
contractor, subcontractor, or secondary consumer shall be his actual requirements 
(including those of his subcontractors and/or secondary consumers) for con- 
trolled materials in connection with the fulfillment of an authorized construction 
schedule or an authorized production schedule, after taking inventories into 
account to the extent required by CMP Regulation No.2. <A statement of require- 
ments is to be furnished as provided in section 5 of this regulation. 

(b) When a person who has furnished a statement of requirements ascer- 
tains that he has substantially overstated his requirements or those of his sub- 
contractors or secondary consumers for any material or product, he shall re- 
port such error immediately to the person to whom the statement of requirements 
was furnished. 

(c) If any person receives any statement of requirements which he knows 
or has reason to believe to be substantially excessive, with respect to controlled 
materials, he shall withhold any allotment based thereon in an amount sufficient 
to correct such excess and shall report the facts immediately to the appropriate 
Claimant Agency or Industry Division. 

Sec. 5, Applications for authorized construction schedules and allotments. (a) 
Except where otherwise specifically provided by NPA, no person shall continue 
construction that has been commenced or commence construction (as defined in 
NPA Order M-4A) unless he has received an authorized construction schedule 
for such construction. 

(b) Except where otherwise specifically provided by NPA, construction sched- 
ules may be authorized and related allotments made on the basis of information 
furnished by applieation on Form CMP-4C, or in such other manner as may be 
prescribed. 
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(c) Any contractor, upon the request of a Claimant Agency or contractor, 
shall furnish to such Claimant Agency or contractor, the information called for 
in Form CMP-4C. Such information shall be submitted on Form CMP-4C, or in 
such other manner as may be prescribed. 

(d) Except where otherwise specifically provided by NPA, any prime con- 
tractor who desires to continue construction that has been commenced or to com- 
mence construction (as defined in NPA Order M—4A) shall submit an application 
on Form CMP-—4C (or in such other manner as may be prescribed) to the appro- 
priate Claimant Agency or Industry Division for an authorized construction 
schedule and related allotment. 

(e) Any producer of Class A products, upon the request of a prime contractor, 
a subcontractor, or a secondary consumer, for whom he produces Class A prod- 
ucts for use in construction, shall furnish the information called for in Form 
CMP-4A by submitting such form (or by furnishing the information in such 
other manner as may be prescribed) to the person making the request. Such 
producer shall receive an authorized production schedule and allotment under 
this regulation, but he must comply with all applicable provisions of CMP 
Regulation No. 1. 


AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULES, ALLOTMENTS, AND DELIVERY ORDERS FOR 
CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


Sec. 6. How construction schedules are authorized. (a) A construction sched- 
ule for each prime contractor undertaking construction pursuant to an author- 
ized construction program will be authorized by the appropriate Claimant Agency 
or Industry Division on such form or in such manner as may be prescribed. A 
Claimant Agency may, in particular cases, authorize a construction schedule 
through an Industry Division. 

(b) A construction schedule for each subcontractor shall be authorized pur- 
suant to an authorized construction schedule by the appropriate prime contractor 
or subcontractor, on such form or in such manner as may be prescribed. 

(c) A production schedule for each secondary consumer producing a class A 
product for use in construction shall be authorized by the contractor or secondary 
consumer for whom such class A product is to be produced pursuant to an 
authorized construction schedule or an authorized production schedule, on such 
form as may be prescribed. A contractor having several authorized construction 
schedules bearing the same allotment number, and a secondary consumer having 
several authorized production schedules bearing the same allotment number, 
may, pursuant thereto, authorize a single production schedule of a secondary con- 
sumer producing class A products for him. 

(d) Except where otherwise specifically provided by NPA, no person shall 
authorize a construction schedule or a production schedule unless at the same 
time he makes an allotment as provided in section 7 of this regulation, and no 
person shall make an allotment unless at the same time he authorizes a related 
construction schedule or a related production schedule as provided in this section. 

(e) When the construction schedule of 1 prime contractor or a subcontractor, 
or the production schedule of a secondary consumer, as authorized and a related 
allotment is made to him, a DO rating shall be assigned or applied to such 
schedule by the person authorizing the schedule, for use as provided in para- 
graph (f) of this section. 

(f) A contractor who has received a DO rating for an authorized construction 
schedule as provided in paragraph (e) of this section may use such rating with 
the related allotment number on delivery orders only: (1) to acquire products 
and materials other than controlled materials in the minimum practicable 
amounts required, and on a date or dates no earlier than required, to fulfill such 
schedule; or (2) to replace in his inventory products and materials other than 
controlled materials used to fulfill authorized construction schedules; or (8) to 
acquire production machinery and production equipment necessary for the opera- 
tion of the completed construction project covered by the authorized construction 
schedule to which such DO rating relates. A delivery order placed by a con- 
tractor pursuant to this paragraph must contain, in addition to a DO rating 
with an allotment number, a certification in the following form: ‘Certified 
under CMP Regulation No. 6,” which shall be signed as provided in NPA Reg. 2. 
This certification shall constitute a representation to the supplier; and to NPA 
that the purchaser is authorized to place an order under the provisions of this 
regulation to obtain the products or materials covered by the delivery order. 
When a contractor converts a delivery order for products or materials other than 
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controlled materials, pursuant to section 5 of CMP Regulation No. 3, he shall use 
the certification provided in this paragraph in lieu of the certification provided 
in CMP Regulation No. 3. In all other respects the provisions of CMP Regulation 
No. 3 shall apply to a DO rating used by a contractor in connection with delivery 
orders for products and materials other than controlled materials. A secondary 
consumer who has received a DO rating for an authorized production schedule 
as provided in paragraph (e) of this section shall use such rating in accordance 
with the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 3. 

Sec. 7. How allotments are made. (a) Each Claimant Agency, Industry Divi- 
sion, or contractor authorizing a construction schedule, as provided in section 
6 of this regulation, shall concurrently make a related allotment, pursuant to 
allotments which it has received, to the contractor whose construction schedule 
has been authorized, on such form or in such manner as may be prescribed. 

(b) Each contractor or secondary consumer authorizing a production schedule 
as provided in section 6 of this regulation, shall concurrently make a related 
allotment, pursuant to allotments which it has received, to the secondary con- 
sumer whose production schedule has been authorized, on such form as may 
be prescribed. 

(c) Except where otherwise specifically provided by NPA, the allotment 
shall specify the quantities and the kinds of controlled materials needed for 
delivery in specitied calendar quarters to complete the related authorized con- 
struction schedule or related authorized production schedule. Allotments shall 
be made in terms of (1) carbon steel (including wrought iron), (2) alloy steel 
(except stainless steel), (8) stainless steel, (4) copper and copper-base alloy 
brass mill products, (5) copper wire mill products, (6) copper and copper-base 
alioy foundry products and powder, and (7) aluminum, in each case without 
further breakdown. 

(d) The allotment shall be identified by an allotment number as provided 
in section 8 of this regulation. 

(e) Advance allotments by Claimant Agencies or Industry Divisions to prime 
contractors may be made within such limits as may be specified by the Re- 
quirements Committee of the Defense Production Administration. Prime con- 
tractors receiving such advance allotments shall, in turn, make advance allotments 
to their subcontractors and secondary consumers, and such subcontractors and 
secondary consumers shall make advance allotments, in the same manner as 
in the case of regular allotments, but no contractor or secondary consumer shall 
make any allotment before receiving his own allotment. 

(f) A Claimant Agency, Industry Division, contractor, or secondary consumer 
may make allotments only in the same kinds of controlled materials in which 
it has received its allotment. 

SEc. 8. Designation and use of allotment numbers. (a) Allotments shall be 
identified by an allotment number consisting of a Claimant Agency letter 
symbol and one digit designating the authorized construction program of such 
Claimant Agency. 

(b) Authorized controlled material orders shall show the related allotment 
number and the calendar quarter for which the allotment is valid. For ex- 
ample, a delivery order for controlled materials placed pursuant to an allotment 
identitied by allotment number K~—2 which is valid for the fourth quarter of 
1951 shall be designated as follows: K-2-4Q51. The date or dates on which de- 
livery is required must also be specified on such delivery order. 

(c) Delivery orders for products and materials other than controlled materials 
required for completion of an authorized construction schedule shall show the 
DO rating and the related allotment number, for example, DO-K-2. The date 
or dates on which delivery is required must also be specified on such delivery 
order, 

Sec. 9. Allotments by contractors and consumers. (a) Each prime contractor 
receiving an allotment may use that portion of the allotment which he requires 
to obtain controlled materials as such for his authorized construction schedule, 
and shall allot the remainder to his subcontratcors and secondary consumers 
producing class A products for him to cover their requirements for controlled 
materials for related authorized construction schedules and authorized produc- 
tion schedules. Allotments by subcontractors to subcontractors and secondary 
consumers, and allotments by secondary consumers to secondary consumers sup- 
plying them, shall be made in the same fashion. 

(b) No contractor or secondary consumer shall make any allotment in an 
amount which exceeds the related allotment received by him, after deducting 
all other allotments made by him and all orders for controlled materials placed 
by him pursuant to his related allotment. 
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(c) No contractor or secondary consumer shall make any allotment in excess 
of the amount required, to the best of his knowledge and belief, to fulfill the re- 
lated authorized construction schedule of the subcontractor or the related au- 
thorized production schedule of the secondarv consumer to whom the allotment 
is made (including the schedules of any subcontractors and/or secondary con- 
sumers supplying them). 

(d) A contractor may make an allotment to his subcontractor or secondary 
consumer, and a secondary consumer may make an allotment to his secondary 
consumer, on such form (including Form CMP-5 set forth in Schedule II of CMP 
Regulation No. 1) as may be prescribed for the purpose. Allotments may be 
made by telegraphing or telephoning the information required by the appropriate 
form and confirming the same with such form, within 15 days. 

Sec. 10. How to cancel or reduce allotments. A person who has made an al- 
lotment may cancel or reduce the same by notice in writing to the person to 
whom it was made. <A person who has received an allotment may cancel or re- 
duce the same by making an appropriate notation thereon and notifying the per- 
son from whom he received it. In either case, if an allotment received by a 
person is cancelled, he must cancel all allotments which he has made, and all 
authorized controlled material orders which he has placed, on the basis of the 
ailotment; and, if an allotment received by a person is reduced, he must cancel 
or reduce allotments which he has made, or authorized controlled material orders 
which he has placed, to the extent that the same exceed his allotment as reduced. 
if and to the extent that cancellation or reduction is impracticable because of 
shipments already made to him pursuant to such allotment, he may use or dis- 
pose of controlled materials or class A products which he gets with such allot- 
ment in the manner provided in section 13 of this regulation. 

Sec. 11. Transfer of allotments. No contractor shall transfer or assign any 
allotment (as distinct from making an allotment) unless concurrently he trans- 
fers or assigns the related authorized construction schedule, and unless such 
transfers or assignments are approved in writing by the authorizing Claimant 
Agency, Industry Division, or contractor. 

Sec. 12. Alternative procedure for simultaneous allotments. A contractor who 
has several subcontractors and/or secondary consumers in different degrees 
of remoteness, may, at his option, authorize individual construction and/or 
production schedules and make simultaneous direct allotments to all such sub- 
contractors and/or secondary consumers of all degrees of remoteness. The 
person who is to make the allotment under this alternative procedure (the 
originating contractor) may request each supplier of all degrees of remoteness to 
furnish him directly with information regarding such supplier’s requirements 
for controlled materials, and each such supplier shall comply with such request. 
If this procedure is followed, each supplier shall include in the information he 
furnishes to the originating contractor only his own requirements for controlled 
materials and not those of his suppliers. In no event shall a person who uses 
this alternative procedure make an allotment of more controlled materials than 
he has received. All the provisions of this regulation regarding authorized con- 
struction schedules, authorized production schedules, and allotments, shall apply 
to the alternative procedure for simultaneous allotments, except as specifically 
provided in this section. 

Sec. 13. Restritcions on placing authorized controlled material orders, and 
on use of allotments and materials. (a) In no event shall a contractor request 
delivery of any controlled material in a greater amount or on an earlier date 
than required to fulfill his authorized construction schedule, or in an amount 
so large or on a date so early that receipt of such amount on the requested 
date would result in his having an inventory of controlled materials in excess of 
the limitations prescribed by CMP Regulation No. 2 or by any other applicable 
regulation or order of NPA. If the quantity of any controlled material required 
by a contractor is less than the minimum mill quantity specified in Schedule IV of 
CMP Regulation No. 1, and is not procurable from a distributor, he may accept 
delivery of the full minimum shown in such schedule. 

(b) No contractor shall use an allotment, or any controlled material or class 
A product obtained pursuant to an allotment for any purpose except: (1) To 
fulfill the related authorized construction schedule, or (2) to fulfill any of 
his other authorized construction schedules which bear the same allotment 
number, or (3) to replace in inventory, controlled materials or class A products 
used to fulfill any of such authorized construction schedules, subject to the 
provisions of CMP Regulation No. 2 or any other applicable regulation or order 
of NPA. Where an allotment made for one schedule is used in filling another 
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schedule as provided in this paragraph, no charge need be made against the 
allotment account of the second schedule, but an appropriate record must be 
made, on the allotment accounts or otherwise, describing the circumstances. 

(c) If a contractor’s needs for a controlled material or class A product are 
reduced before he has ordered or received delivery of them, he must immedi- 
ately return the allotment as explained in section 14 of this regulation unless 
he uses the allotment for the purposes permitted in paragraph (b) of this 
section. If he has already placed authorized controlled material orders or 
delivery orders for class A products, he must cancel them. If cancellation of 
such orders is impracticable because of shipments already made, he may accept 
delivery of the controlled materials and class A products, in which case his 
use of them is covered by paragraph (d) of this section. 

(d) If it develops, after a contractor has received delivery of controlled ma- 
terials or class A products, that he cannot use them for a purpose permitted 
under paragraph (b) of this section, he may use or dispose of them subject 
to restrictions of other orders or regulations of NPA. 

(e) If, before using or disposing of controlled materials or class A products 
in a way permitted by this section, the contractor receives instructions from 
NPA as to disposition or use of the same, he must comply with such instructions. 
Also, he must comply with any instructions he receives from a Claimant Agency 
with respect to his use of controlled materials or class A products which he 
obtained by use of an allotment from that Claimant Agency, in any construc- 
tion program of the same Claimant Agency, or with respect to their sale to any 
other person for use in a program of the same Claimant Ageney, subject always 
to whatever rights he may have to reimbursement. 

(f) A contractor need not segregate inventories of controlled materials or 
class A products which he obtained by use of his allotments, even though differ- 
ent allotment numbers are used in ordering them, nor does he have to earmark 
them for a particular construction schedule. Although a contractor must 
charge the appropriate allotment account when placing an authorized controlled 
material order or making an allotment, he may keep all controlled materials 
and class A products received in a common inventory and in withdrawing from 
inventory he does not have to charge the withdrawal against the allotment 
account. 

Sec. 14. Adjustments for changes in requirements. (a) If a contractor's re- 
quirements for controlled materials or class A products needed to fulfill an 
authorized construction schedule are increased after he receives his allotment, 
he may apply for an additional allotment to the person who made the allotment 
for that schedule. 

(b) If a contractor finds that he has been allotted substantially more than he 
needs, he must return the excess. As of the first of each month, each contractor 
must check up on his anticipated requirements for the quarter and determine 
whether he has been allotted more than he anticipates he needs. If he has, he 
must return the excess by the tenth of the month. He need not take a physical 
inventory for this purpose, but must merely check up on the effect of known 
changes in his requirements or errors which he has discovered in his statement 
of requirements. 

(c) The return of an unneeded allotment must be made to the person from 
whom the allotment was received on such form as may be prescribed. If it is 
impracticable to obtain the prescribed form, the return may be made by letter 
setting forth the facts. ; 

(d) In those cases where it is impracticable for a subcontractor to return an 
allotment to the person from whom he received it, he may make the return 
directly to the appropriate Claimant Agency or Industry Division. 

Sec. 15. How to place orders with controlled materials producers and distrib- 
utors. (a) A delivery order placed with a controlled materials producer or a 
controlled materials distributor (as defined in CMP Regulation No. 4) for con- 
trolled material shall be deemed an authorized controlled material order only if 
(1) it contains an allotment number and the calendar quarter for which the 
allotment is valid, as provided in section 8 of this regulation, and complies with 
the provisions of this section or (2) it is specifically designated as an authorized 
controlled material order by any regulation or order of NPA. 

(b) A contractor who has received an allotment may place an authorized 
controlled material order with any controlled materials producer or distributor 
unless otherwise specifically directed. An allotment to a prime contractor may 
include an instruction to place delivery orders for controlled materials with one 
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or more designated controlled materials producers. In such event the prime 
contractor shall use the allotment only to obtain controlled materials from the 
designated controlled materials producer or producers or to make allotments 
to subcontractors and’secondary consumers, designating therein only producers 
named in the allotment received by him. Except as required by the allotment 
which he has received, no contractor or secondary consumer shall impose any 
such restriction in any allotment made by him. 

(c) Every authorized controlled material order placed by a contractor must 
contain a certification in addition to an allotment number. Unless another form 
of certification is specifically prescribed by an applicable order or regulation of 
NPA, such certification shall be in the following form: “Certified under CMP 
Regulation No. 6,” and shall be signed as provided in NPA Reg. 2. This certifica 
tion shall constitute a representation to the supplier and to NPA that the pur 
chaser is authorized to place an authorized controlled material order under the 
provisions of this regulation to obtain the controlled materials covered by the 
delivery order. 

(d) An authorized controlled material order must be in sufficient detail to per 
mit entry on mill schedules and must be received by the controlled materials pro 
ducer at such time in advance as is specified in Schedule III of CMP Regulation 
No. 1, or at such later time as the controlled materials producer may find it 
practicable to accept the same, provided that no controlled materials producer 
shall discriminate between customers in rejecting or accepting late orders. 

(e) A delivery order for controlied materials placed by a contractor before 
he has received his authorized construction schedule and allotment, calling for 
delivery after June 30, 1951, may be converted into an authorized controlled 
material order, after receipt of such schedule and allotment, either by furnishing 
a revised copy of the order conforming to the requirements of this section or by 
furnishing in writing information clearly identifving the order and bearing the 
certification required by paragraph (c) of this section. 

(f) No person shall place an authorized controlled material order unless the 
amount of controlled material ordered is within the related allotment received 
by him, after deducting all allotments made by him and all orders for con 
trolled material placed by him pursuant to the same allotment, or unless he is ex 
pressly authorized to place such an order by any applicable regulation or order 
of NPA. 

(g) Authorized controlled material orders shall take precedence over other 
orders for controlled materials to the extent provided in CMP Regulation No 
3. A delivery order for controlled materials not covered by an allotment shall 
not be combined with an authorized controlled material order. However, such 
orders shall be combined if the total of both does not exceed the minimum mill 
quantity specified in Schedule IV of CMP Regulation No. 1, provided that the 
controlled materials involved are not precurable from a distributor. Where such 
orders are combined, the portion covered by allotment must be specifically identi- 
fied by the appropriate allotment number, and such delivery order must contain 
the certification provided in paragraph (c) of this section. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. Applicability of other regulations and orders. Nothing in this regula- 
tion shall be construed to relieve any person from complying with all other ap- 
plicable regulations and orders of NPA. In case compliance by any person with 
the provisions of any such regulation or order would prevent fulfillment of an 
authorized construction schedule, he shall immediately report the matter to the 
Claimant Agency which authorized the schedule and to NPA, or to the Industry 
Division which authorized the schedule. NPA will thereupon take such action 
as is deemed appropriate, but unless and until otherwise expressly authorized 
or directed by NPA, such person shall comply with the provisions of such regula- 
tion or order. 

Sec. 17. Records and reports. (a) Each contractor making or receiving any 
allotment of controlled materials shall maintain at his regular place of business 
accurate records of all allotments received, of procurement pursuant to all allot- 
ments, and of the subdivision of all allotments among his direct subcontractors 
and direct secondary consumers. Such records shall be kept separately by allot- 
ment numbers, pursuant to section 8 of this regilation, and shall include separate 
entries under each number for each contractor, Claimant Agency, or Industry 
Division from whom allotments are received under such number, except as other- 
wise specifically provided in this regulation. 
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(b) Each contractor shall retain for at least 2 years at his regular place of 
business all documents on which he relies as entitling him to make or receive 
an allotment or to accept delivery of controlled materials or class A products, 
segregated and available for inspection by representatives of NPA, or Claimant 
Agencies authorized by NPA, or filed in such manner that they can be readily 
segregated and made available for such inspection. 

(c) The provisions of this regulation do not require any particular accounting 
method, provided the records maintained supply the information specified by this 
regulation and furnish an adequate basis for audit. Records may be retained 
in the form of microfilm or other photographic copies instead of the originals. 

(d) Persons subject to this regulation shall maintain such records and submit 
such reports to NPA as it shall require, subject to the terms of the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 

Sec. 18. Applications for adjustment or exception. Any person subject to any 
provision of this regulation may file a request for adjustment, exception, or 
other reliief upon the ground that such provision works an undue or exceptional 
hardship upon him not suffered generally by others in the same trade or industry, 
or that its enforcement against him would not be in the interest of the na- 
tional defense or in the public interest. In examining requests claiming that the 
public interest is prejudiced, consideration will be given to the requirements of 
public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of labor and _ re- 
sulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. Each request shall 
be in writing submitted in triplicate, shall set forth all pertinent facts and 
the nature of the relief sought, and shall state the justification therefor. Any 
such request which relates to a category of construction with respect to which 
NPA has delegated authority to another Government agency, shall be addressed 
to such Government agency, Washington 25, D. C.. Ref: CMP Regulation 
No. 6. 

Sec. 19. Communications, All communications concerning this regulation, 
except as otherwise specified in this regulation, shall be addressed to the Na- 
tional Production Authority, Washington 25, D. C., Ref: CAMP Regulation 
No. 6. 

Sec. 20. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
regulation or any other regulation or order of the National Production Author- 
itv, or who wilfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in 
the course of operation under this regulation, is guilty of a crime and, upon 
conviction, may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. In addition, 
administrative action may be taken against any such person to suspend his 
privilege of making or receiving further deliveries of materials or using facilities 
under priority or allocation control and to deprive him of further priorities 
assistance. 

Nore: All reporting and record-keeping requirements of this regulation have heen ap 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942 

This regulation as amended shall take effect on August 8, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 


MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 


M-4 
Revocation Aug. 3, 1951 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PropUCTION AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[NPA Order M-—4, Revocation] 
M—4—CoNSTRUCTION 


NPA Order M-! as amended July,1, 1951, is hereby revoked. This revocation 
does not affect any liabilities for violation of NPA Order M—4 as amended from 
time to time, er for violations of any adjustments, exceptions, directions, direc- 
tives, or other actions of the National Production Authority under it. 

This revocation shall take effect on August 8, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 
90912—51 
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DIR. 1 to CMP REG. 6 
Aug. 3, 1951 
TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[CMP Regulation No. 6, Direction 1] 
CMP Rea. No. 6—CONSTRUCTION UNDER THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


DIR. 1——PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING SMALL QUANTITIES OF MATERIALS FOR USE IN 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


This direction under CMP Regulation No. 6 as amended is found necessary and 
appropriate to promote the national defense and is issued pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 as extended by Pub. Law 96, 82d Con. In the for- 
mulation of this direction, there has been consultation with industry repre- 
sentatives, including trade association representatives, and consideration has 
been given to their recommendations. However, consultation with representa- 
tives of all industries affected in advance of the issuance of this direction has 
been rendered impracticable because the direction affects many different in- 
dustries. 

Sec. 
1. What this direction does. 
2. Definitions 

Rules for continuing or commencing construction and use of self-authorization pro 
4 eo st aliotn ent symbols to obtain controlled materials. 

5. Use of ratings to obtain materials other than controlled materials. 
6. Certification. 
7. Construction not affected by this direction. 

AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 7 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. ; Pub. Law 
96, S2d Cong. Interpret or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, S8ist Cong.; Pub. Law 96, 82d 
Cong. ; sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; sec. 2, E. O. 
10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

SEctTION 1. What this direction does. This direction constitutes a determination 
by the National Production Authority that persons desiring to continue or com- 
mence certain types of construction may do so without submitting applications 
on Form CMP4C, if their total requirements of each controlled material do 
not exceed specified quantities. It also establishes a procedure whereby such 
persons may place authorized controlled material orders and DO rated orders 
for such construction. Such persons shall be subject to all NPA regulations and 
orders. 

Sec. 2. Definitions As used in this direction: 

(a) “Project” means a construction plan contemplated for execution, irre- 
spective of the time when it is to be carried into effect in full or in part, involv- 
ing all or portions of a single building or structure, or involving two or more 
buildings or structures, or portions therecf, which are physically contiguous, or 
are parts of an integrated design or plan, so that each is an element of a single 
operation. In addition, a project also means a type of construction which is 
not a building or structure, but which requires a construction operation for its 
completion, such as a freight yard or a golf course. A project shall not be sub- 
divided for the purpose of coming within the self-authorization provisions of this 
direction. 

(b) “Residential structure” means any structure in which at least 50 percent 
of the floor space (excluding floor space devoted to stairways, halls, and other 
common space) is used or designed for permanent year-round dwelling purposes. 

(c) “Multiunit residential structure” means any residential structure, such as 
an elevator-type apartment house, a garden-type housing project, or a dormitory 
(other than college), which includes more than four dwelling units (except that 
houses connected by common walls and commonly known as “row” houses shall 
be considered separate structures). 

(d) “Construction” has the meaning as given in NPA Order M-4A. 

(e) “Commence construction” has the meaning as given in NPA Order M-4A. 
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Sec. 3. Rules for continuing or commencing construction and use of self-au- 
thorization procedure. (a) A prime contractor may continue construction that 
has been commenced or commence construction, and use the self-authorization 
procedure provided in this direction to obtain priority assistance for delivery 
of materials and products after September 30, 1951, for use in construction (sub- 
ject to the provisions of NPA Order M-4A dealing with limitations on use of 
materials and products in construction), without submitting an application on 
Form CMP-4C, if his total requirements after September 80, 1951, for comple- 
tion of such construction, including material for Class A products, of each kind 
of controlled material do not exceed the amounts specified in Schedule I of this 
direction for the appropriate type of construction indicated therein. 

(b) Prior to October 1, 1951, a prime contractor may commence construction of 
any building, structure, or project, other than the types listed in Table I of 
NPA Order M-4A and multi-unit residential structures, without submitting 
an application on Form CMP-4C, if his total requirements after September 30, 
1951, for completion of such construction, including material for Class A prod- 
ucts, of each kind of controlled material do not exceed the amounts specified in 
Schedule I of this direction for the appropriate type of construction indicated 
therein. 

(ec) Prior to October 1, 1951, a prime contractor may continue construction 
that has been commenced, of any building, structure, or project, other than the 
types listed in Table I of NPA Order M—4A and multi-unit residential structures 
(1) without submitting an application on Form CMP-4C, if his total require- 
ments after September 30, 1951, for completion of such construction, including 
material for Class A products, of each kind of controlled material do not exceed 
the amounts specified in Schedule I of this direction for the appropriate type of 
construction indicated therein, or (2) by submitting an application on Form 
CMP-4C for authorization to continue construction after September 380, 1951, and 
an allotment of controlled materials, if his total requirements after September 
30, 1951, for completion of such construction, including material for Class A 
products, of any kind of controlled material exceed the amounts specified in 
Schedule I of this direction for the appropriate type of construction indicated 
therein. 

(d) After August 3, 1951, a prime contractor shall not commence construc- 
tion, and after September 380, 1951, a prime contractor shall not continue con- 
struction that has been commenced, of a building, structure, or project of a type 
listed in Table I of NPA Order M-4A without receiving authorization pursuant 
to applications submitted on both Form CMP—4C and Form NPAF-24A to the 
appropriate Government Agency specified in NPA Order M-4A, unless his total 
requirements for completion of such construction, including material for Class A 
products, of each kind of controlled material do not exceed the amounts specified 
below: 


Carbon steel i ie Ns mabcldascareaa eh ens aes Scpiened teenies) Rens 
Alloy steel and stainless steel___-- ss a ati ce aon eetiactas een ORE 
Comer and copper-Dare SUOYE......-.- nn ricaanicce ae POUNDER, 
RUN ANNAN a st Ses csc cs nis elem MR Na nt A gh a oe oc None. 


(e) After September 80, 1951, a prime contractor shall not continue construe- 
tion that has been commenced or commence construction of a multi-unit resi- 
dential structure without receiving authorization pursuant to an application 
submitted on Form CMP—4C to the appropriate field office of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (as indicated on the instruction sheet of that form). A 
prime contractor may, howeverd, continue construction that has been commenced 
or commence construction of a multi-unit residential structure prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1951, without receiving such authorization if his total requirements for 
completion of such construction, including material for Class A products, of 
each kind of controlled material do not exceed the amounts specified below: 


Carbon steel Ge Ne say Aiiiapigtnicicnce’ eee One 
Bilay MCG) BNO AisinIess Heel... 8s eu... None 
Copper and copper-base alloys__-_________ Rea a . 2000 pounds. 


MRR earache as atpscink as oo ech eben st ws cscs oh Be ais None. 
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A prime contractor who desires to continue construction that has been com 
menced, or to commence construction of a multi-unit residential structure, prior 
to October 1, 1951, requiring more than the amounts of controlled materials 
specified above may request authorization to do so by submitting an applica- 
tion on Form CMP—C to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 

(f) The self-authorization procedure provided in this direction may be used 
only in placing orders calling for delivery of materials and products after Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, for use in construction other than the types listed in Table I of NPA 
Order M-4A and multi-unit residential structures. 

Sec. 4. Use of allotment symbols to obtain controlled materials. Any per- 
son who may self-authorize delivery orders for controlled materials for use 
in construction by reason of this direction is authorized to use the following 
allotment symbols on orders calling for delivery after September 30, 1951, of con- 
trolled materials within the limits set forth in section 3 of this direction: 


U-6 for industrial plants, factories, or facilities. 

U-7 for residential structures other than multiunit residential structures. 

U-S for all other types of buildings, structures, or projects except those listed in 
Table I of NPA Order M—4A and multi-unit residential structures. 


A delivery order designated as provided in this section when certified as 
provided in section 6 of this direction, shall constitute an authorized controlled 
material order. Such construction project or projects as may be erected with 
controlled materials obtained with the use of the allotment symbols provided 
for in this section plus controlled materials properly contained in inventory 
(pursuant to the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 2) shall constitute an au- 
thorized construction schedule for the purpose of all CMP regulations. 

Sec. 5. Use of ratings to obtain materials other than controlled materials. 
Any person who may self-authorize delivery orders for controlled materials for 
use in construction by reason of this direction is authorized to use the rating 
DO with the appropriate allotment symbol provided for in section 4 of this 
direction on orders calling for delivery after September 30, 1951, of products 
and materials other than controlled materials required for such construction, 
except any items of construction machinery as defined in NPA Order M-—43, and 
any items of metalworking machines as defined in NPA Order M-41. Delivery 
orders bearing such DO ratings shall be certified as provided in section 6 of this 
direction. The use of such DO rating shall be in accordance with the provisions 
of section 6 of CMP Regulation No. 6. 

Sec. 6. Certification. Every delivery order placed by a contractor under the 
provisions of this direction shall contain a certification in the following form: 


Certified under CMP Regulation No. 6 


which shall be signed as provided in NPA Reg. 2. This certification shall con- 
stitute a representation to the supplier and to NPA that the purchaser is author- 
ized to place an order under the provisions of this direction to obtain the 
products or materials covered by the delivery ordec. 

Sec. 7. Construction not affected by this direction. The provisions of this 
direction do not apply to the types of construction which are subject to the 
provisions of NPA Order M—46B (Petroleum and Gas Industries), NPA Order 
M-50 (Electric Utilities), and NPA Order M-77 (Communications). 

This direction shall take effect on August 3, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 
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SCHEDULE I.—Types of construction and quantities of controlled materials for 
r which the self-authorization procedure may be used 


Carbon ee 
1 steel ex- a 








+ Struc- Alloy ind : 
Type of construction — tural 12 | copper- aor 
1 | tural steel hes 
. | steel ee 
\ —EEE —_ — —— - - — - — ~ 
Industrial plants, factories or facilities, per project, | Pounds | Pounds Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
. per calendar quarter () (‘) ( 2, 000 1, 000 
. Residential structures (using steel pipe water distri- | 
bution systems) containing one dwelling unit, per | 
; structure ? 1, 800 None | None 85 None 
. Residential structures (using copper pipe water dis- | 
tribution systems) containing one dwelling unit, } | 
per structure ? } 1, 450 None None | 160 None 
Residential structures (using steel pipe water distri- | 
bution systems) containing two dwelling units, per 
structure ? 3, 500 None None 65 None 
Residential structures (using copper pipe water dis- | 
tribution systems) containing two dwelling units, | | 
per structure ? 2, 750 None } None 00 | None 
Residentia! structures ( ipe water distri- 
‘ bution systems) containir dwelling units, | 
per structure 2 | 5.100 None None 100 None 
Residential structures (using copper pipe water dis- 
| tribution systems) containing three dwelling units, 
per structure 2 4, 100 None None 450 Non 


Residential structures (using steel pipe water distri- 

bution systems) containing four dwelling units, 

per structure ? 6, 500 None None 126 None 
Residential structures (using copper pipe water dis- 

tribution systems) containing four dwelling units, 

per structure ? 5, 200 None None 575 None 
All other types of buildings, structures, or projects, 

except those listed in Table Lof NPA Order M-4A 

and multiunit residential structures, per project, | 


per calendar quarter.-- (3) ( None 200 None 
Buildings, structures, or projects of the types listed : 

in Table Iof NPA Order M-4A None None None None None 
Multiunit residential structures_ - - None None None None None 


1 25 tons of carbon and alloy steel, including structural steel (not to include more than 244 tons of alloy stee 
and no stainless steel). 

2 Only one-half the quantities permitted under the self-authorization procedure may be used for an addi- 
tion, extension, or alteration to or of an existing residential structure other than a multiu 
structure. 


4 


32 tons of carbon steel, including structural steel. 





AMEND. NO. 1 to DEL. 14 
Sept. 25, 1951 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
{Amendment No, 1 to NPA Delegation 14] 
ADMINISTRATOR OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ET AL. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO PROCESS APPLICATIONS UNDER NPA ORDER M-—4A AND 
TO MAKE ALLOTMENTS AND ASSIGN RATINGS UNDER CMP REGULATION NO. 6 


NPA Delegation 14 is amended in the following respects: 

1. The listings in Table I are amended by deleting the following from the 
tegory of construction specified for the Secretary of Interior: 

Facilities for the generation, transmission, and distribution of electric power. 
2. A new listing, as follows, is added to Table I: 


Ca 


he Secretary of the Army__. Civil Works Corps of Engineers projects ; the Panama Canal 
Company ; Domiciliary Building, Old Soldiers’ Home 
This amendment shall take effect on September 26, 1951. 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 
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HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
429 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Responsive to your letter of October 12—and with the 
idea that they may be of interest to the subcommittee considering the problem 
of the availability of construction material for school buildings—I am enclosing 
herewith a comprehensive summary of the situation of several school districts 
in Nassau County, N. Y., and also letters from the presidents of the boards of 
education of two of the school districts in Nassau County, with attached repre- 
sentations made to the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency in 
their pleas for construction permits. You will note that the summary by Mr. 
Frederic P. Wiedersum gives facts and figures in a number of our school districts 

Sincerely yours, 
LeonarpD W. HALL. 


VALLEY STREAM, N. Y., September 12, 1951. 
Hon. LEONARD W. HALL, 
Representative from New York, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Recognizing your interest in education, we would like to bring 
to your attention a serious threat to the public school systems throughout the 
Nation, particularly to those within the boundaries of your congressional district. 

We have been informed by the Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency that it will be 6 months at a minimum, and probably longer, before 
they will be in a position to grant permission under the controlled materials 
plan for new school construction. Several schools in Nassau County for which 
we have completed plans are affected. 

The Office of Education claims that it is unable to give permission for new 
school construction because its material “banks” are exhausted and future 
allotments of materials for several months are committed to finishing projects 
already under construction. It has tried, but with only slight success, to have 
the allotment of materials for schools increased by the National Production 
Authority. It has also attempted, but to no avail, to have the present system 
of material bookkeeping changed. For example, if the Office of Education allots 
100 tons of steel for a specified quarter and is forced, because of nondelivery, to 
change the allotment to a subsequent quarter, it is charged for 200 tons despite 
the fact that only 100 tons are ultimately deliverey. This system of account- 
ing costs the Office of Education a large portion of its small allotment. 

In our position as architects, we have, in our contacts with contractors, sub- 
contractors, materialmen, suppliers, and so forth, been led to believe that a great 
deal of the material shortage is on paper, and that materials are available for 
what would appear to be less essential construction than school construction. 
We can only draw the conclusion that meterials are being diverted that could 
better serve the interest of the Nation by being used in new schools. It would 
take a great deal of serious thought in a total war economy to deprive the 
children of the country of their rightful public school education; in the present 
partial mobilization, it would appear to be quite unwise to follow such action. 

A few cases within your own district, as cited below, will best serve to give you 
a picture of the situation. At the time that we applied for permission to build 
these schools in July, just after the controlled materials plan went into effect, 
many expensive preliminary services had been undertaken by the various boards 
of education. In these cases most, if not all, of the following had been accom- 
plished: Architects and lawyers had been engaged, the schools had been approved 
by the taxpayers and bond issues had been voted to defray construction costs, 
sites had been purchased and surveys had been made, plans had been approved 
by the New York State Department of Education. 


UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 26, ISLAND TREES, N. Y. 


This community has one school building with a capacity of 660 and a current 
student population of almost 1,700. In order to accommodate the excess load it 
has been necessary to place every student on a part-time basis. In addition it 
has been necessary to overload the classrooms, some to almost double their 
design capacity. By September 1952, the number of children to be educated will 
be approximately 2,300, and, unless the new school that we have planned, with 
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a capacity of 1,200, is completed by this time, the board of education will be 
forced to resort to triple sessions and eliminate kindergartens and possibly other 
grades. A third school is contemplated for the very near future as the student 
load is expected to rise to approximately 2,900 by 1953. It can readily be seen 
that this school system is operating under extremely adverse conditions and that 
further delay could cause very serious consequences. 


UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO, 17, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


This community has 4 school buildings with a capacity of 2,300 and a 
current student population in excess of 3,300 necessitating part-time sessions for 
more than two-thirds of the student body. Additions to two of the schools, 
designed to accommodate a total of slightly more than S00 pupils and scheduled 
to be completed by September 1952, are now being bid on by contractors. If 
these additions are not completed on schedule, anticipated increases in the 
number of students will make it necessary for every student to be on a part-time 
basis in overcrowded classrooms. 


UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO, 23, WANTAGH, N.Y. 


The community has 3 school buildings with a capacity of 780 and a current 
student population of 1,600, necessitating part-time sessions. An addition to one 
school, planned for completion by September 1952, will not even take care of the 
anticipated increase in enrollment, and if it is not completed on schedule, the 
board of education will be forced to resort to triple sessions and the possible 
elimination of kindergartens and special classes. 


GENERAL 


The same problems are existent, in varying intensity, in the following districts: 
Union free school district No. 1, Westbury, N. Y. 
Common school district No. 2, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Union free school district No. 3, East Meadow, N. Y. 
Union free school] district No. 5, Levittown, N. Y. 
Union free school district No. 10, Baldwin, N. Y. 

The fact is the longer that permission is withheld the more deplorable the 
situation will become and the present backlog will cause cases of the same 
nature to arise for some time. Many experts have predicted that it will take 
at least 10 years more of concentrated building to provide proper school facili- 
ties throughout the Nation for the huge post-World War II crop of children. 
As you know, the Nassau County problem is acute because more than a normal! 
share of those children are in this area 

The answer? The Office of Education has informed us that only firm con- 
gressional pressure can help them in their efforts to obtain more materials and 
to have the National Production Authority accounting system made more 
equitable. Conscientious Members of Congress, such as yourself, can impress 
upon Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Mobilization Director, and the National Pro- 
duction Authority, the fundamental essentiality of the public school system in 
this country and insist that, short of total war, it must be allowed to grow in 
number of buildings and facilities to keep pace with the tremendous population 
increase. 

We know that your district ean depend on you for all possible advice and 
action in this very important matter, and we, as school architects, will be 
pleased to furnish you with any specific facts and figures that may be of 
assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERIC P, WIEDERSUM, 
Architect. 


WANTAGH SCHOOL, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
WANTAGH, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
September 28, 1951. 
Hon. Leonarp HAtt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Attached herewith is a letter in which we have explained to the 

Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency our school problems in this 
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district. As you know of the great shift in population into Nassau County these 
past few years and how it has affected all the agencies here at home, you will 
appreciate what the school boards are going through. Our board and the 
people in the district would appreciate your efforts in apprising the Office of 
Education of the intolerable conditions in the schools in Nassau County because 
of this sudden increase in population and the urgency for relief. 

Permission to build and allotments of materials are given quarterly and, as 
in our case, passed by last July and to be reviewed in October has placed a 
terrible burden on this community. The attached will bear us out. 

Should you care to discuss this further or care to have us substantiate the facts 
outlined, the board will do so at your convenience. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE KELLER, President. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


FRANKLIN SQUARE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., September 24, 1951, 

Re two new school buildings to be attached to existing John Street and Polk 

Street Schools, Franklin Square, town of Hempstead, Nassau County, N. Y. 

(Government Contrel No. 565 and No. 566). 
Hon. Leonarp W. HAL, 

Representative from New York, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On September 12th, our architect, Mr. Frederic P. Wiedersum, 
wrote you concerning a serious condition that exists in connection with prior- 
ities for school buildings on Long Island. Among others he cited the two projects 
for Franklin Square. I should like to reiterate the seriousness of the situation 
insofar as it concerns the Franklin Square Schools. As you doubtless know, 
the Franklin Square school district is a part of the Sewanhaka high-school 
district, where the problems of current and future enrollments are enormous. 
Steps are currently being taken to resolve these problems into a definite build- 
ing program for the high-school district. In the meantime, it is absolutely 
essential that the local elementary-school districts keep up with their building- 
problem needs or the combined problem will grow to such proportions as to 
be nearly insurmountable. 

I am enclosing herewith copies of letters to the Office of Education further 
amplifying the need in connection with our previous application for material 
priority. This concerns projects which are vitally needed now and should be 
put into service by September 1952 if we are to avoid triple sessions in our 
classrooms. 

We would appreciate anything that you could do to bring about speedy and 
favorable action upon our application. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. FrRank Carey, 
President, Board of Education. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAr Mr. Hussey: Thank you for vour notice of the 12th with reference to the 
meeting of the subcommittee to investigate the possibility of having priorities 
granted on materials needed for school construction. 

I find that in the First Massachusetts District I have had cases from 10 
communities. Four of these were simply inquiries as to procedure in obtaining 
eritical materials. One was a case involving steel lockers, and in that instance 
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favorable action resulted. Three involved only permits to start construction, 
since the materials were all on hand. Each was granted. Two involved con- 
struction permits in connection with critical materials. One was approved. 
Another apparently will receive approval, but I have no definite information 
as yet. 

In addition to this, I was informed last week of another application which 
is being made, but I do not know whether it has been filed. 

In my discussions of these cases with the Office of Education, I have been 
told of the very critical situation so far as allocations of steel for elementary- 
school construction is concerned as against the number of applications ac- 
cumulated to October 1 and the probable allocations of steel for the full year 
1952. I do not know what the impact of cut-back orders of yesterday will 
be 

Through the work of my own committee, I realize the critical situation which 
exists in terms of steel requirements for the petroleum industry, for boxcars 
and other types of railroad equipment, for ships and numerous other important 
activities. However, I am confident that the members of the special subcom- 
mittee will agree with me that the minimum requirements for our schools and 
our hospitals should receive constant attention, and I am very glad that the 
hearings have been scheduled. If I can cooperate in any further way, please do 
not hesitate to get in touch with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. HESELTON. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: A letter received from Mr. Fred G. Hussey, clerk of your subcom- 
mittee, dated October 12, suggested that it will be helpful to your subcommittee 
if it ean be informed of any complaints or information regarding the securing of 
material for construction of school building. It was indicated that hearings 
would begin October 16. 

Enclosed you will find copies of two communications received by Congressman 
Wilson which are submitted for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. BENDER, 
Secretary to J. Frank Wilson, Member of Congress. 


DALLAS INDEPENDENT ScHOOL DIstTRICT, 
Dallas, Tex., October 11, 1951. 
Hon. FrANK WILSON, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR, REPRESENTATIVE WILSON: Last Monday I was in Washington. I talked 
to the staff in the Office of Education and Jearned with a great deal of dismay 
that the NPA has allotted only one-third as much steel as will be needed to carry 
on schoolhouse construction during 1952. As a matter of fact, it now seems 
that the 1952 allotment will have to be used for construction started in 1951. If 
that condition persists, school housing will come to a standstill throughout the 
Nation. You know, of course, of the great number of babies born during the 
war, who are now in school, and who will be entering school. Let me cite 
you a local example: Our school system is gaining at the rate of five to eight 
thousand pupils a year for the next several years. At the present moment 
we have 300 temporary rooms in use, and although we have a $16,500,000 building 
program in operation, we are falling behind in housing. That same condition 
exists throughout the United States. ‘ 

It seems to me the Congress needs to take a very positive stand in the form 
of a statute directing the NPA to make a larger allotment for schoolhouse con- 
struction; otherwise, the education of the children will be overlooked, bypassed, 
or neglected. Children cannot stand still in their growth and development wait- 
ing for the NPA to find more steel. I sincerely and earnestly beg that you do 
whatever vou can in the Congress to see to it that the schools of America have 
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more nearly an adequate amount of critical materials for construction. I am 
not asking that you intercede with the NPA in our behalf, but rather that you and 
other Members of Congress take a definite stand toward demanding legisla- 
tion which will cure this most unsatisfactory school-housing situation. 

We appreciate very much your fine work in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. WHITE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


GARLAND, Tex., October 12, 1951, 
Hon. J. FRANK WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WILSON : We recently received from the National Production Authority 
Facilities and Construction Bureau application Forms NPAF-—24A, which allows 
for adjustment or exception to permit construction of a facility which is con- 
sidered on the prohibited list. 

We are enclosing copy of items 8 and 9 of this application which set out our 
reasons that approval of this project will be in the interest of national defense 
and also in the public interest. We, here in Garland, which is fast growing into a 
defense area, feel that a swimming pool is a necessity rather than a convenience, 
which I believe we have set out in our application. 

Anything you may be able to do in our favor on this application will certainly 
be appreciated by all of the citizens of Garland, along with the public-school! 
system and the industrial plants in this area. 

Thanking you very much for your past interest in this, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE CiTry OF GARLAND, 
L. E. STARK, City Erecutive. 


8. We are cognizant of the fact that construction of the proposed facility is 
probably not directly in the interest of national defense. However, we believe 
that it has a very important, indirect interest. The personnel, who are actually 
engaged in defense work at the various plants mentioned in the original applica 
tion for authorization of this project, must have some recreational facilities 
during their off hours if the desired standard of efficiency in production is main- 
tained. The only other swimming-pool facility is some 14 miles away from the 
Garland area, necessarily requiring travel by automobile over seriously congested 
highways, this being a hazard with respect to accidents, ete. Also the facilities 
which are in Dallas are overcrowded by the use of the Dallas residents without 
several hundred each day from Garland endeavoring to use the city of Dallas 
facilities. We also set out the fact that the defense-plant employees work various 
shifts in the respective plants and it would at times be entirely impossible for 
these employees to make a trip to the Dallas pools, as the facilities there may not 
be open for use during such hours that they would be off work and free to go. 
If a pool were available here in Garland, use would be possible at all times. 

9. There are numerous reasons why denial of this application would not be 
in the publie interest. We have enrolled in the local schools this year approxi- 
mately 2,600 students, a material increase over last year due to the increased 
defense employment. As it now exists, very few of the children are able to 
participate in such recreational facilities as it is not possible for most of them 
to get to Dallas pools, resulting in large numbers resorting to the old swimming 
hole in Duck Creek, which runs through Garland, this being unsanitary and a 
definite health hazard. If a pool in Garland were available, a planned recreation 
program could be instituted, especially during the summer months when children 
are out of school and some means of occupying their time must be promulgated 
on our part as a means of curbing juvenile delinquency, and we here feel that 
a swimming pool is definitely one means of taking care of this situation. 

We also point out the necessity of such recreational facilities required by the 
adult public. While not so critical with reference to public health, it is an 
indirect necessity. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Mr. FRED G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Hussey: With reference to the hearings on priorities for materials 
for school construction, the attached resolution from the Texas Association of 
School Administrators, signed by President Edward T. Robbins and Secretary 
Frank W. Richardson, is submitted for your information and for the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. BENDER, 
Secretary to J. Frank Wilson, Member of Congress. 


RESOLUTION OF TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ON NEED FOR 
CRITICAL SCHOOLHOUSE BUILDING MATERIALS 


The NPA has allotted only one-third of the actual need of structural steel 
and other critical materials for schoolhouse construction in the United States. 
As matters now stand, buildings presently under construction will require the 
major part, or all, of the 1952 allotment of such materials. That means the 
schoolhouses now on the planning boards cannot be contracted for in 1952, and 
that, accordingly, no new schoolhouse construction will be available in the falls 
of 1953 and 1954. This action on the part of NPA shows a lack of understanding 
of the need for schoolhouses in America. If all the structural steel needed for 
school buildings were allotted, it would equal less than 1 percent of the total 
steel production of the industry, and would not, accordingly, hamper the defense 
program or the civilian economy. In Texas alone there will be an increase of 
100,000 school-age children from September 1951 to September 1955. In Texas 
today 160,000 children are housed in temporary buildings and rented churches. 
The immediate need in Texas is for 5,300 new classrooms. An additional 3,400 
will be needed by September 1955. 

Since the NPA apparently does not understand, as demonstrated by its allo- 
ation of critical materials, that school housing is at such a premium, and that 
it will be at a greater premium from year to year for the next decade, and since 
to neglect the education of the children now is to negate the possibility of an 
educated, democratic citizenship of the future: Be it 

Resolved, by the Texas Association of School Administrators, assembled in 
Austin, Tex., this 15th day of October 1951, That our two Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Texas be urged to sponsor or support legislation 
which will assure to the schools of the Nation an adequate amount of structural 
steel and other critical materials necessary for schoolhouse construction. 

EpWARD T. ROBBINS, 
President, Alamo Heights, San Antonio, Tea. 
Attest: FRANK W. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Henrietta, Tez. 
Copy to Senator Connolly. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Thank you for your letter of October 12 giving me the 
opportunity of presenting information available to me regarding the possibility 
of having priorities granted on materials needed for school construction. 

My congressional district comprises all of St. Louis County and a portion of 
the city of St. Louis, which is separate from the county and a political entity 
itself. The population of St. Louis County is 410,000, and there are almost 100 
municipalities in the area. There are, of course, many school districts, the exact 
number of which I could not even estimate. 

The following is a very brief tabulation of those school projects in my district 
which either cannot get authorization to start construction or which are unable 
to proceed further with their plans: 

Kirkwood school district: Project in preliminary stages only. 
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School district R-S: Application received by Office of Education, processed 
and now awaiting receipt of first-quater-1952 allotment of controlled material. 
No assurance that request will be granted. 

Lutheran School of St. Stephen’s: Plans made; architect retained. Unable 
to get allocation of materials. 

Mehlville school district: Plans are complete; bonds have been sold and 
interest being paid, but stymied for lack of materials. 

Normandy consolidated school district: Contemplated project never actu- 
ally proceeded very far due to indication that Federal aid would not be 
forthcoming and that the material situation was very discouraging. 

Kinloch school district: This project discouraged by adverse reports on 
Federal financial assistance and allocation of materials. 

(This last-named project is one primarily for Negro students in an area 
seriously overcrowded and in great need of additional school facilities. ) 

I emphasize that this list comprises only such projects as have been more or 
less officially brought to my attention and I am reasonably sure that there are 
many others which are being handled directly with the Federal agencies. Also, 
it is important to note that St. Louis County is a very rapidly growing area. Its 
population now, as indicated above, is some 410,000 while at the last census it 
amounted to only 274,000; thus, it is apparent that a vast increase in school 
facilities is necessary. 

Again thanking you for the opportunity of presenting this information to the 
subcommittee, I am, 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS B. Curris, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Hussey: One matter which I failed to emphasize in my first letter 
to you, of October 15, 1951, relative to the possibility of having priorities granted 
on materials needed for school construction, is the very serious problem of ob- 
taining facilities of fixtures and equipment for such school projects as may be 
constructed. 

I refer, particularly, to such items as metal lockers, certain library equip 
ment, etc. There are several school projects in my district which are unable 
to get such fixtures, and this is causing not only a great deal of inconvenience 
but actuaily, in one case, held up full use of the facilities. 

Sincerely, 
THoMAS R Curtis. 





Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: The only case presently before my office where there is a 
hold-up of school construction because of a shortage of material is at Lawrence, 
Kans., where an application for some 700 tons of steel for a new high-school 
building has been hanging fire since last July, with prospects for becoming 
less promising for its approval each week. 

This is new construction, undertaken without Federal assistance, though 
the necessity for it is in part due to the impact of an increase in school popu- 
lation from defense families—Sunflower Ordnance Works. The present junior- 
high-school buildings are in a bad state and overcrowded. If the new high 
school can be built the present high-school facilities-will be made available 
for the junior high school. 

Sincerely yours, 
Errett P. ScRIVNER. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. FRED G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Frep: I appreciated very much your letter of October 12. 

At the present time I have no particular problems in regard to securing 
materials for schools, but we are confronted with an over-all problem in regard 
to securing materials and metals. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CarRL T. DURHAM. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Frep: Congressman Thornberry is in Texas, due to the critical illness 
of his brother-in-law. Therefore, your letter of October 12 has been called to 
my attention. 

At the present time we are in communication with two school districts in 
Texas relative to applications which have been made to the Office of Education 
for permission to construct new buildings and a request for allocation of critical 
materials. 

First, the Thrall independent school district, Thrall, Tex., has made applica- 
tion for permission to construct a building for both Negro and white children. 
This school district is in the immediate vicinity of the new $100 million Alu- 
minum Corp. of America plant, at Rockdale, Tex., and its enrollment will be 
entirely affected by the construction of this plant. The present facilities are 
totally inadequate, and it is absolutely imperative that new buildings be con- 
structed as soon as possible. 

The other application concerns the Austin Public School Board, Austin, Tex. 
This board has made application to the Office of Education for the permission 
to construct a new Negro high school in Austin. At the present time, there is 
only one Negro high school in Austin, and this building too is totally inadequate 
for the number of students enrolled. It has become necessary to erect temporary 
buildings on the campus of the present high school, and this, as you know, is 
highly unsatisfactory. 

In both instances, it appears that the Office of Education will not have suf- 
ficient steel and critical materials to allocate to these two projects. 

Congressman Thornberry fully appreciates the fact that we are experiencing 
an extreme shortage of certain building materials. However, he is of the opinion 
that the most serious consideration should be given to the needs of our public 
schools. I know that he would want me to express his appreciation to the 
members of the committee for giving him an opportunity to go on record 
concerning this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom BrasSHeEak, Jr., Secretary. 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FreD: IT have just received the attached copy of a telegram from the 
Honorable James P. Hart, chancelor, the University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

I would very much appreciate the information contained in Chancelor Hart’s 
telegram being read into the record of hearings to be conducted by the Bailey 
subcommittee on problems of certain school districts and institutions of higher 
learning. 

Sincerely yours, 
HoMeEr THORNBERRY. 
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Hon. HOMER THORNBERRY, 
Vember of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The University of Texas requests your support of increased allotments of steel 
and other controlled materials for school construction badly needed for all edu 
cation, both higher and lower. Much of our own program contributes directly, 
and all of it indirectly, to the national defense effort. Our ability to meet de- 
mands for increased contributions particularly through increased Government- 
sponsored research justifies prompt approval of our pending construction project 
applications and the allotment of steel and other controlled materials required. 

JAMES P. Hakt, 
Chancelor, the University of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: I am glad to learn that vou are going to hold 
hearings to determine the problem school districts are having in securing mate- 
rial for the construction of school buildings. 

I wish to call to your attention the tragic situation existing in the Fourteenth 
Congressional District of Ohio. I will appreciate your informing me when the 
authorities from my district can testify before your committee. 

I am confident when the facts are presented to you you will agree with me 
that the allocation of steel for school construction has been very poorly handled. 
I hope the evidence presented to your committee will cause those in authority in 
the various agencies to correct the inequities that now exist. 

Your colleague, 
WILLIAM H. Ayres, M. C. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 


Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Commmittee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DeAaR Mr. Hussey: I am indeed happy to learn a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, is going to investigate 
the possibility of having priorities granted for school construction necessary at 
this time. 

There are presently three projects in the Seventeenth Congressional District 
of Ohio being held up because of steel allotments. They are listed for your in- 
formation: 

1. Madison local school district, Richland County, Ohio. Government 
control No. 2782. Originally filed August 8, 1951, rejected for fourth quarter 
consideration and given little hope for first quarter of 1952. 

2. Bellville local school district, Richland County, Ohio. Original applica- 
tion filed on September 11, 1951. Government control No. 4855. 

3. Centerburg local school district, Knox County, Ohio. Application 
submitted September 11, 1951. Government control No. 4356. 

I am of the firm conviction this construction program should have preferential 
consideration over requests received from foreign governments. To be per- 
fectly honest, I am at a loss to know just what is becoming of the steel available. 
It is my understanding that steel production is higher now than during World 
War II and the consumption is less. 

You are assured I will cooperate in every possible way to see consideration 
and assistance is given to these school districts. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. Harry McGregor, M. C. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Hussey: Confirming our telephone conversation of a few minutes 
ago, I am sending down for your consideration and presentation before your 
committee tomorrow the enclosed correspondence. 

On October 10 I called the FSA and talked with Mr. Barloga who said he 
would give me a report on the application for materials for an addition to the 
Clara Barton School in Fargo, N. Dak., that afternoon. I have called back 
every day since, but have not yet had any report. I was informed that Mr. 
Barloga was out of town and was switched to other officers in the organization, 
but was unable to get any definite answer as to whether or not the application 
would be approved. 

The urgency in this matter is the difficulty of doing construction work during 
the extremely cold weather in North Dakota, and it had been hoped this applica- 
tion would be approved for the final quarter of this year. Since that was not 
done, it would be of extreme benefit if it could be approved for the first quarter 
of 1952. 

Anything your committee can do to expedite approval of this application will 
be greatly appreciated by the Congressman, 

Very truly yours, 
LAURA PAGE KNUDSON, 
Departmental Assistant to Congressman Usher L. Burdick. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., September 12, 1951. 
Hon. USHER L. BuRDICK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BurpickK: At the request of the Fargo Board of Education, I am writ- 
ing to request whatever help you can give us in expediting our request for alloca- 
tions of certain scarce materials necessary for building construction. 

Almost 1 year ago the board of education engaged an architect to prepare plans 
and specifications for an 8-room addition to our Clara Barton Elementary School. 
This building is located in a rapidly growing section of Fargo. The enrollment has 
increased rapidly, and at the present time we are using the gymnasium, a teachers’ 
rest room, a storage room, and a frame structure to house the pupils that attend. 
We need additional space immediately for the children who are already en- 
rolled and for those who will enroll in the next 2 or 3 years. The proposed addi- 
tion, the plans for which are now complete is for classroom purposes only. It 
does not include any special features such as gymnasium or auditorium. 

Our application for allotment of controlled materials was forwarded to the 
United States Office of Education on August 17, 1951, by registered mail. The 
return receipt indicates that it was received by them on August 20, 1951. Infor- 
mation reaches us through radio and press regarding the number of similar ap- 
plications that have been filed and of the number of such applications that have 
been processed thus far. Frankly, we are greatly concerned and we need your 
help if anything can be done. It is our hope to award a contract and complete 
the excavation and foundation work during the next few months. If we can do 
this we can begin the superstructure early in the spring of 1952 and have the 
building ready for fall use in 1952. 

We shall appreciate greatly anything that you can do for us for the situation is 
becoming increasingly difficult to handle. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools. 


BoarkD OF EDUCATION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., October 8, 1951. 
Hon. UsHrer L. BurDICK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR Mk. BurDIcK : Several weeks ago I wrote to you asking for your assistance 
in securing favorable attention to our application for critical materials to be used 
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in the construction of an addition to our Clara Barton School. Letters which [ 
have received from you since then indicate that you have gone to bat for us 
and that you are doing everything within your power to assist us. We appreciate 
this very much and we hope that your interest in our situation will continue. 

We realize when we first wrote to you that our application was probably too 
late to secure favorable attention during the final quarter of this year. Never 
theless, we treasured the hope that something could be done. 

We have been informed that allocations for the first quarter of 1952 will be 
made on or about October 10, 1951. It would be fine if you could give our cas; 
an additional boost at this time so that we might be assured of the materials 
we need after the first of the year. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. Kirxg, Superintendent. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951 
Mr. Freep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: I note with a great deal of interest and satisfaction the 
move of Hon. Graham A. Barden, chairman of the House Committee on Educ 
tion and Labor in appointing a subcommittee to investigate the possibilit 
of having priorities granted on materials needed for school construction. For 
the past 90 days I have experienced increasing difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
answers or action from the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
the matter of the allotment of steel and other necessary metallic materials needed 
for essential school construction work in my congressional district of Nort 
Carolina. 

Apparently, the difficulty which the Office of Education is experiencing in 
this matter is not the fault of that agency. It seems as though the NPA or 
the DPA, whichever agency is responsible for assigning steel and other metallic 
materials to the Office of Education for school construction work, is not allowin 
the assignment of sufficient material to the Office of Education needed for essen- 
tial schoolhouse construction work throughout the country. Consequently, the 
Office of Education is faced with mounting requests for steel and other materials 
en the one hand and with a shrinking allotment of these materials on the other 
hand. In the meantime, the education and welfare of the youth of this country 
are at stake, and I do not see any reason whatsoever for not taking care of these 
essential needs of our young people as a first priority. Frankly, I think we need 
to have the eyes of the NPA and the DPA officials more widely opened to the 
first priority needs of the Nation’s youth in the matter of making it possible to 

ruct needed educational facilities. 

‘re are at least 10 major schoolhouse construction projects now heir 

up in my congressional district for the lack of an allotment of steel a 
ther materials. I have tried several times to get the Office of Education 
give me some idea as to when the necessary materials could be made availab 
for these projects, and up to the present time I have received no satisfactory 
answer on any of these 10 projects. 

Recently, in our State of North Carolina there has been a conscientious effo1 
made on the part of State, country, and local officials to improve the schoo 
building facilities for our Negro race. I recall that in one of the counties 
my congressional distriet, Union County, the county board of education hi: 
assigned more than half of its present construction funds for the erection 
of a large consolidated Negro school for the eastern half of the county at Marsh- 
ville, N. C. This project, however, has been stymied because of the lack of an 
allotment of steel. This same condition is true in the case of a large Negro 
schoolhouse construction project in the western part of Scotland County 
Laurel Hill, N. C., in my district. I could cite other examples from my district 
io your committee to show how the efforts of our school officials back home 
to provide essential schoolhouse facilities for our Negroes and white alike have 
been held up, and throttled because of the bottleneck for steel right here in Wash 
ington for this essential humanitarian and educational service to our young 
people. 

[ sincerely hope that the subcommittee appointed by Congressman Barde! 
will take effective steps to break this bottleneck and see that the proper pro- 
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vision is made to supply the essential materials to insure that the normal 
expansion of the Nation’s school facilities is guaranteed. 
Thanking you for giving me this opportunity to write your subcommittee con- 
cerning my experiences in this matter, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. DEANE. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951, 
Mr. FRED G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Hussey: Your communication of October 12, 1951, relative to a 
hearing before the House Committee on Education and Labor for the purpose 
of investigating the possibility of having priorities granted on materials needed 
for school construction is of much interest to me. Before coming to Congress 
my work for many years had been connected with some phase of school admin- 
istration, and I understand the problems in connection with the subject which 
you are investigating perhaps a little better than some of those who have not 
had such contacts. 

The school building situation is in dire need of additional allocations of steel 
due to increased enrollments which have taken place during the last few years 
and which will be accentuated over the period immediately ahead of us. In 
1933 the birth rate in this country was 14 plus per thousand, and in the year 
1946 it had reached 23 plus per thousand—an increase of more than 50 percent. 
The effect of this steep increase in the birth rate is now being registered in the 
elementary schools, and within a few years will reach the high school population. 
It is extremely important that we provide the facilities to meet building needs 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Within the last 10 days I have received pleas from four cities in my district, 
and others had reached me previously. Complaints have been received from 
the towns of Blue Island, Midlothian, Tinley Park, LaGrange, and others, all 
of which are located in the fourth district of Illinois, which I have the honor 
to represent. This situation is extremely serious and the Federal Security 
Administration has no steel left for the fourth quarter of this year, and many 
‘alls cannot be met with allotments during the first quarter of 1952 unless the 
supply for this purpose is increased. 

It is heartening to know that the House Committee on Education and Labor 
is undertaking to investigate this subject, and it is my hope that your inquiry 
will yield results which will help to solve the problems which many communities 
face in their efforts to provide facilities to accommodate increased enrollments 
in the schools. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. McVEY, M. C. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Your courteous letter of October 12 received this day 
advises me that a subcommittee has been appointed to investigate the possibility 
of having prior'ties granted on materials needed for school construction. 

You furtiier ask for a list of complaints or information regarding this problem 
that have reached me from school authorities in my district. I am happy to 
Zive you a list herewith of the schools which have contacted me to date, to wit: 

School district of Farmington Township, Farmington, Mich.; steel: 
additions to two elementary schools; erection of a high school building. 
Oxford Publie Schools, Oxford, Oakland County, Mich.: Addition to 
elementary school. 
Detroit sehools in Seventeenth Congressional District: Mumford High 
School, for erection of high school; McLean Elementary School building; 
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Ford School—addition to school building; McFarlane School—addition to 
school building. 

School District No. 7, Royal Oak Township, Oakland County, Mich. ; 
Hamilton Elementary School—addition (steel and aluminum) ; Oxford Ele- 
mentary School—additional (steel and aluminum). 

Madison District Public Schools, No. 10, Royal Oak Township, Oakland 
County, Mich.: Royal Oak City Madison High School—material for addition, 

Plymouth, Mich.: Plymouth High School—needs steel beams, 

If additional information is needed, I shall be happy to give it to you or to 
procure the same. 

Very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE A. DoNDERO, M. C. 


HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention Fred G. Hussey, Clerk.) 

GENTLEMEN: Supplementing my letter of October 12, in which I listed the 
schools in my congressional district appealing to me for steel and other essen- 
tial materials to be used in the construction of school buildings, I am sending 
you herewith a night letter from the superintendent of public schools in the 
Detroit area. 

This wire sets forth more in detail the needs in these school districts located 
in the Seventeenth Congressional District of Michigan, which does not include 
all of the school districts in need in the city of Detroit. 

I shall be glad to have you give consideration to these projects as well as 
others in the congressional district which I represent here in Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. DONDERO, M. C. 


(The telegram referred to follows :) 


Detroit, MicH., October 15, 1951. 
Representative GEORGE DONDERO, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

For your further information in connection with Labor and Education Commit- 
tee on hearing on allocation of materials to schools October 16: Applications filed 
with Office of Education in July for authority to build four additions and two 
new schools. These not yet acted on because total material available to Office 
of Education for first quarter of 1952 is less than half of total needed by applicants. 
The original plans and specifications for these projects are now being revised 
in hopes that sharp reductions in amount of steel required may permit Office 
of Education to authorize these projects but with no assurance as long as the 
total available is kept to present level by Defense Production Authority. Fol- 
lowing projects serve Seventeenth District: 

Mumford High School addition serves area 2 miles by 5 miles; 9,310 families 
in 19389; 18,910 in 1945; 27,883 in 1951. Could afford to build only part each 
year. 

Third part planned this year held up for materials. Office of Education No. 
1071. Enrollment now 1,900 will reach 2,700 by February 1953. At present only 
40 classrooms in building. McFarlane Elementary addition with enrollment of 
770 and 130 on half-day sessions. Eighth graders must attend in another dis- 
trict of city. Office of Education No. 1098. 

Ford Elementary addition enrollment of 701 but 126 others must be trans- 
ported over 2 miles to find classroom space. Office of Education No. 1099. 

McLean new elementary school to serve pupils now being transported to another 
school which in turn has 210 on half-day sessions and averages 50 pupils in 
classrooms of 660 square feet. Present enrollments in these areas will double 
in next 4 years. Office of Education No. 1070. 

Would hope that Defense Production Administration would permit self-author- 
ization under C. M. P. Regulation 6 of total of 50 tons instead of present 2 tons 
for schools. We believe this would relieve Office of Education of overwhelming 
amount of paper work. C. M. P. Regulation 6 allows self-authorization for in- 
dustrial plants up to 25 tons. 

ARTHUR DONDINEAU, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. August 31, 1951, 
Mr. Ear. J. McGRratu, 
Commissioner, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGratH: During the past few weeks I have spent considerable 
time attempting to determine the status of various education institutions located 
in my district who have applied to the School Housing Section of your Office for 
authorization to begin new construction and receive the necessary allocations of 
essential materials. 

I do not criticize this Section which I understand is considerably understaffed 
in view of the tremendous workload that now has been handed them by the 
Defense Production Authority and National Production Authority. I do wonder, 
however, why these two emergency agencies have not also provided your office 
with the means to handle this additional work. 

After an educational institution bas made application to the School Housing 
Section, if the application is not approved and the necessary materials allocated, 
no word is sent to the institution as to their status and prospects for future 
approval and allocation. Certainly a form letter, at least, could be sent them 
so that they could make plans accordingly. 

I also do not understand why any allocation of critical materials, no matter how 
small the allocation may be, should be made to institutions of higher learning and 
libraries while elementary schools are still in need of assistance. It stands to 
reason that if the elementary school system is not allowed to progress and 
expand, there soon will be no need for the universities and libraries. 

I urge that these matters be investigated and appropriate action taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. STERLING CoLe, Member of Congress. 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Memorandum to Fred G. Hussey, Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Room 429 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Pursuant to my telephone conversation with you this date, I wish to confirm 
the situation mentioned that my constituents in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Iowa are having trying to obtain permits for materials necessary for the 
building or rebuilding of schools and churches. I also wish to add the case of 
an application made in my district for the construction of a most needed hospital. 

The two schools are St. Wenceslaus and Sacred Heart. The hospital men- 
tioned is the Hancock County Memorial Hospital. 

1. The chureh and school of St. Wenceslaus parish, Duncan, lowa, was 
destroyed by tornado June 25. They have no place to worship. No place 
to teach the 102 children they have registered for classes. The parish 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary in 1950, and the whole community has 
been built around this parish. Application (J-9244) was made out and 
submitted to National Production Authority, but denied. 

2. Sacred Heart School, Ayrshire, Iowa. This application was just filed 
recently and no word of final action has been received as yet. It is a very 
important that this school be permitted to obtain the materials requested 
for renovation. The heating system is very inadequate, and it is hoped 
that the necessary improvements can be constructed before the cold weather 
commences in Iowa. 

3. The Hancock County Memorial, Britt, Iowa, has a high priority under 
the funds made available for hospital by the terms of the Hill-Burton Act. 

If you have any questions to ask concerning these mentioned projects do not 
hesitate calling me. I assure you I want to be helpful to my friends at home, 
and shall cooperate with you in any way you wish. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 

JAMES I. DOLLIVER. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUsSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Hussey: I have your letter of October 12 and it so happens that 
just this morning I received a letter from Mr. John D. Linn, superintendent of 
Convoy local schools, Convoy, Ohio, regarding their application for a permit 
to build a school building on which contracts were let last May. 

Federal Security informs me there is very little hope that this request will be 
approved. 

Following is the letter from Mr. Linn: : 

“My board of education and Mr. Lyman Strong, architect, Lima, Ohio, are 
having difficulty in getting our school building project under way. Every time 
Mr. Strong calls Washington he seems to get no results. One department seems 
to pass the buck to another. 

“We know of numerous building projects that are not near as essential as 
ours which have been granted permission to build. Our bond issue was voted 
ljast fall, the bonds sold last spring and the contracts were all let in May. Since 
then we have been waiting on the Federal permit. We were told several months 
ago we could begin October 1, but we are still waiting.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER. 


HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hussey: I have your letter of the 12th relative to the granting of 
priorities to schools for construction of buildings. 

I have had three requests for help in matters of this type. Two of the schools 
appear to have been taken care of but the superintendent of the Rossville, Ga., 
schools, Mr. H. L. Brotherton, has written me today about steel for a building 
needed there to house the high school students. I have today been that there is 
no hope for this school before the first quarter of 1952 and actually no assurance 
was given me that the steel would be available then. I am told that it will be 
3 or 4 weeks before a decision will be made. This, of course, puts the Rossville 
people in the position of not knowing whether to proceed with plans or not. 

Anything the committee can do to remedy this situation will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENDERSON LANHAM. 


I. E. Morris & ASSOCIATES, 
Atlanta, Ga., October 23, 1951. 
Representative HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Rome, Ga. 

Dear Str: According to news reports, you are actively interested in obtaining 
i greater allotment of steel for school construction. This action on your part is 
commendable, and I believe it can be effective. 

In the first place, to derive the maximum effectiveness from our yearly steel 
capacity of some 100,000,000 tons, it is essential that structural steel not be used 
where some other material equally good may be substituted. A bit of logical 
reasoning tells us that 100,000,000 tons of steel a year is ample for our needs if 
it is used intelligently. 

To be specific, it is my understanding that the Government is building numerous 
warehouses from standard plans. These warehouses are 200 feet wide and vary 
in leneth up to 1,400 feet. It is also my understanding—in fact I have seen the 
drawings in one instance—that the roofs are framed with structural steel. Ap- 
parently the plans were drawn some years ago, before there was a shortage of 
teel, but that does not mean that the drawings cannot be changed to a reinforced 
‘conerete design, with a saving of at least 50 percent of the steel. Or, excepting 
‘uildings used for storage of highly inflammable materials, the design could 
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utilize laminated wood construction, with a saving of virtually 100 percent of the 
steel. 

Think what it would mean if, by changing a warehouse roof from structural 
steel to reinforced concrete, we could save enough steel tonnage to permit the 
construction of a school building, or a hospital. It seems very simple to me. As 
an example, suppose we take a building 200 by 600, with an area of 120,000 square 
feet. A. steel saving of only 1 pound per square foot means a saving of 60 tons 
of steel, which is enough for a school building of considerable size. 

The foregoing is in no way a criticism of anyone or any department of the 
Government, And for obvious reasons I do not wish my name to be brought at 
the present time into a controversy of this nature, for I still have to make a 
living practicing engineering, and private work is very scarce. The facts I have 
mentioned are available to anyone in position to see the warehouses which have 
already been constructed, or the plans of those not yet built. No particular 
engineering knowledge is necessary to establish the obvious fact that a reinforced 
concrete frame requires less steel than a structural steel frame. If the former 
is properly designed, the difference in cost is negligible. 

It will be a tragedy if Georgia’s school-building program is wrecked just when 
it is getting under way. And it will be a tragedy which could so easily have 
been averted. 

Very truly yours, 
I. E. Morris. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1915. 
Frep D. HUssEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: This will acknowledge receipt of your communication of 
October 12, in which you advise that Congressman Bailey has announced that 
hearings will be held beginning Tuesday, October 16, to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the problem school districts throughout the country are encounter- 
ing in securing material for the construction of school buildings. 

I am enclosing copy of a letter which I received from Mr. Charles E. Brake, 
deputy superintendent of Detroit schools and secretary of the Metropolitan De- 
troit Association of School Administrators, which is self-explanatory. While he 
does not say they have actually encountered shortage of material for school 
buildings it is his opinion that they are in need of a larger allotment of steel 
for school construction in the Detroit area. 

Thanking you for bringing these hearings to my attention, I subscribe myself 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. DINGELL. 


Detroit, MicH., September 20, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. DINGELL: At a meeting of the Metropolitan Detroit Association of 
School Administrators held September 18, 1951, the matter of the shortage of 
steel for the construction of school buildings in the metropolitan area was care- 
fully discussed. 

It was the considered judgment of all present that unless greater allotments 
of steel can be made for school construction in this area, a great injustice will 
be done to the education of boys and girls. We are willing, as representatives 
of school districts providing for the education of at least one-third of all of the 
public school children of Michigan, to admit the necessity of adequate defense ; 
however, we believe that the education of boys and girls is one of the best means 
of building for defense and we trust therefore that if you agree with us in this 
opinion, that you will make every effort to assist in securing allocations in such 
quantities as will not cripple too vitally the armament program but will keep 
in. mind educational needs in the elementary and secondary schools. 
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We thank you for your very keen interest in matters pertaining to public 
education in the past and ask your continued support in the field of educational 
needs. 

Respectfully, 
METROPOLITAN DETROIT ASSOCIATION 
oF ScHoo~t ADMINISTRATORS, 
CHARLES E. Brake, Secretary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Fred G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Hussky: It is my understanding that the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor which has been formed to investigate the 
possibility of having priorities granted on materials needed for school con- 
struction will begin hearings on Tuesday, October 16, to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the problem school districts throughout the country are encounter- 
ing in securing material for the construction of school buildings. 

I am also informed that the purpose of the subcommittee is to form a basis 
for action necessary to make the materials available. 

I wish to report to you an instance which I think should be considered by the 
subcommittee. The St. Florian High School in Hamtramck, Mich., was issued 
a permit on July 13, 1951, by the National Production Authority, No. E-621—-B8, to 
construct an educational center which has a twofold purpose: educational and as 
a community house. The building is to furnish rooms and facilities for 300 
high school students and is to contain physics and chemical laboratories, home 
economics and sewing facilities, typing and drafting rooms, music and machine 
shops. It also is to serve as a community house and to furnish recreational 
facilities for the Boy Scouts and other youth movements. The city of Hamtramck 
in the State of Michigan, where this school is located, is densely populated, has 
very little recreational facilities, and its school is in great need of expansion. 

Despite the issuance of the permit and despite the fact that the construction 
of the building has started, the school authorities are finding tremendous diffi- 
culty in obtaining steel. On October 4, 1951, I interceded on behalf of the school 
with the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency and was informed 
that the allotment of steel was not yet received by the applicant because of the 
shortage of that commodity. 

It appears to me that there can be no more worthy project that that contained 
in the application referred to. 

I sincerely hope and trust that your subcommittee will consider this case 
and will do everything possible to make the material available for early com- 
pletion of the building. 

Sincerely yours, 
THADDEUS M. MAcHRowIcz, M. C. 


Towson, Mp., October 16, 1951. 
Congressman JAMES P. DEVEREUX, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Increased defense industrial activity is aggravating a serious school housing 
problem in Baltimore County. Despite 19 new schools or additions erected since 
1945 half-day sessions increased by 100 percent this fall. At outset, wish to 
explain relations with the United States Office of Education very cordial. Con- 
cerning seven new schools now being erected, original request for critical build- 
ing material were reduced as follows: carbon steel, 158 tons; copper and brass 
mill products, 20,307 pounds; copper wire mill products, 31,242 pounds; copper 
foundry products, 3,500 pounds; aluminum, 8,099 pounds. Needless to say, 
construction will be delayed when items represented by material cuts are needed. 
At the present time an application is pending with United States Office of Edu- 
eation for an urgently needed 12-room addition to an elementary school that has 
a six-class overflow housed in emergency quarters. Looking to the future, the 
announced plan by the NPA of deferring high-school projects in favor of elemen- 
tary needs will work an extreme hardship on this county, which recently added 
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the twelfth grade to its curriculum. Architectural planning will soon be com- 
pleted for urgently needed high schools at Harford and Catonsville. Failure 
to build high schools will result in placing junior high students in elementary 
schools with consequent half-day sessions for more primary children. 
EpwArp G. STAPLETON, 
Superintendent, Board of Education of Baltimore County. 


Boarp oF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY, 
Towson, Md., October 24, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES P. DEVEREUX, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEVEREUX: We are today submitting to the United States 
Office of Education applications for material priorities to erect urgently needed 
high-school buildings, one in Hereford and the other in Catonsville. According 
to a recent public announcement by DPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann, 
only 96,296 tons of steel will be available for issuance by the United States 
Office of Education during the first quarter of 1952 against applications on file 
as of October 12, 1951, for 255,400 tons of steel to erect schools, colleges, and 
libraries. He noted further, “It is also assumed that the major attention of 
this program will be focused on elementary schools, and that less material will 
flow on the first quarter to higher education projects.” 

May I respectfully point out that while high-school facilities are unavailable, 
the junior high-school grades must be accommodated in the elementary schools 
with resultant overcrowded conditions and half-day sessions at the primary 
grade levels. These conditions now exist in the communities which the two 
proposed new high schools will serve. 

As you are perhaps aware, residential building and population growth has 
reached phenomenal heights in Baltimore County during recent years. Some 
idea of the extent of this growth may be had when it is considered that the 
113,500 population rise during the last decade exceeded that of adjoining Balti- 
more city, a municipality almost four times the size of Baltimore County. 

Much of ths abnormal growth can be directly traced to the impact of Federal 
activities on the public school population of Baltimore County. This fact 
prompted us to prepare a brief brochure which we enclose for your information. 

I know that you are vitally interested in the educational affairs of the political 
subdivisions of the State of Maryland. In closing, I wish to say that any slow- 
down in school construction in Baltimore County can only lead to additional 
youngsters being deprived of a full day’s schooling. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp G. STaPLeTon, Superintendent. 


(The statement referred to was filed with the committee and is 
available for reference. ) 


BALTIMORE 18, Mp., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. James P. S. DreveREUx, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Devereux: The Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore 
City is greatly concerned about delays in our school building program which 
are being caused by inadequate allotments of controlled materials by the National 
Production Authority to the Federal Security Agency, United States Office of 
Education. Because of inadequate NPA allotments, the Office of Education 
recently deferred approval on three schools that we have ready to advertise for 
bids. These schools are as follows: 

1. Cherry Hill Junior High School, Cherry Hill Road and Seamon Avenue. 
This school is planned to accommodate 1,259 pupils and will serve a federally 
owned housing project of 600 low rent housing units, and an additional 637 units 
which are expected to be completed before this building can be erected. It will 
also serve 1,397 privately owned housing units in the Cherry Hill area. It will 
also serve the colored children in the Mount Winans and in the South Baltimore 
areas. Application for permission to construct this facility was made to the 
United States Office of Education on July 18, 1951, and control No. 618 was 
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assigned. We were notified on September 21, 1951, that authority to proceed 
with construction could not be granted at this time. 

2. Carver Vocational-Technical High School: This school is planned to ac 
commodate 1,500 pupils at a construction cost of $4,000,000. It is a major 
yroject in improving the secondary education of our Negro youth and will provide 
vocational preparation for skilled and semiskilled workers for Baltimore indus 
tries. A similar vocational-technical high school for white pupils is now under 
construction and it is important to grant equality of facilities for the colored 
pupils. Application for permission to construct this facility was made to the 
United States Office of Education on July 19, 1951, and Control No. 668 was 
assigned. We were notified on September 21, 1951, that authority to proceed 
with construction could not be granted at this time. 

3. Mount Winans Elementary School: This school located at Harmon and 
Huron Streets, is designed to accommodate approximately 300 pupils. Prac 
tically all of these pupils are now on half time. Application for permission to 
construct this facility was made to the United States Office of Education on 
July 18, 1951, and Control No. 1915 was assigned. We were notified on September 
21, 1951, that authority to proceed with construction could not be granted at this 
time. 

We have been informed that unless the NPA allotments for school construction 
are increased, no steel will be available for the above projects until the third 
or fourth quarters of 1952. It is extremely important that there be no delay 
in our building program. We already have several thousand children on part- 
time and our enrollment is increasing at the rate of 4,000 to 5,000 per year. 

This critical need for additional school facilities is not confined to Baltimore 
but is general throughout the United States. The abnormally high birth rate 
of the last several years will tax the resources and ingenuity of school systems 
to provide facilities for these additional pupils, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. The low allotments made by NPA to the Office of Education 
makes possible the approval of only one-half of the projects which schools are 
now requesting. 

Continuation of a strong full-time educational program is extremely important 
to the national welfare. Other less essential needs for critical materials should 
be curtailed, if necessary, to provide adequate allotments for school construction. 
Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore, when he learned of the 
critical situation which would be created by the delay to the projects which 
are now in the planning stages, wrote on October 1 to Manly Fleischmann, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration and National Production 
Authority, requesting that additional allocations of steel and other critical ma- 
terials be made to the claimant agency for schools, the United States Office of 
Education. We are writing to you requesting that you also bring to the attention 
of the NPA the needs of Baltimore and the State of Maryland. Unless these 
additional allotments can be secured, our school building program will be 
seriously delayed. 

Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Roszeit C. THOMSEN, 
President, Board of School Commissioners. 


Bev Arr, Mp., October 16, 1951. 
Congressman JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We have had no particular difficulty in securing priorities for school construc- 
tion, but the priorities are not of sufficient value to enable us to secure the needed 
material. They are similar to a hunting license, but with no game available. 
School priorities do not seem to be high enough. Schools are not receiving a 
large enough portion of critical materials when they have the priorities, 

D. G. Harry, ZJr., 
President, Harford County Board of Education. 
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Get Ar, Mp., October 15, 1951. 
Representative JAMES P. 8S. DEVEREUX, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Mr. David G. Harry, Jr., the president of our board of education, 
asked me to explain our problems in securing critical materials for school con- 
struction to you. 

We are constructing a large high school at Aberdeen “ag which the contract 
price is $1,600,000. We are securing $500,000 of this frig the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Public Law 815. Because of this we have been able so far to secure 
priorities for our steel. Our contract for construction was signed early in 
July and we received a priority for the steel for the third quarter. No supplier 
had any steel for that type of priority in the third quarter, so we had our 
priority changed to the fourth quarter. No steel could be found anywhere in 
the East for this kind of priority in the fourth quarter. We were then successful 
in getting our priority moved into the first quarter of 1952 and a supplier has 
accepted our order for steel for delivery in that quarter. 

This is a specific experience, but I find from talking with school people that 
we have been more fortunate than most of them, that is, providing we get the 
steel when promised. We, in the schools of Maryland, will appreciate whatever 
you can do to help us in this matter. Please do not hesitate to call on me if 
you wish any further information on schools or education, that you think I 
might be able to supply. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. WILLIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


WESTMINSTER, MD., October 13, 1951. 
Representative JAMES PaTricK DEVEREUX, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DEVEREUX: We have your telegram advising that there 
will be held a meeting of the Subcommittee of Education to discuss the problem 
of the allocation of critical materials for school building construction. 

This letter is to advise that our building operations in Carroll County are at 
this time at a standstill due to our inability to secure allocation of copper and 
steel. We have plans in preparation for additional accommodations at Sykes- 
ville and we have contracts written and signed for additional building in 
Manchester. The Manchester operation has been delayed for 3 months due to 
the fact that our application for steel and copper has not been approved and our 
request for approval to begin construction has not been acted upon to this date. 

It is of extreme importance to us that a more satisfactory plan of allocation be 
worked out for school construction. Our situation in Manchester and Sykesville 
is at this time intolerable for effective school operation. The planned buildings 
would relieve these conditions if we secure approval for construction. 

Anything you can do to bring about a more liberal treatment of school construc- 
tion would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL M. JENNESS, Superintendent of Schools. 


LrEE’s Summit, Mo., September 26, 1951. 
Hon. Leonarp IrvING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear LEONARD: May I enlist your good offices in behalf of the application filed 
in behalf of the reorganized school district No. 7, Jackson County, Mo., for 
authority to commence construction on the new high school unit? 

This is the school district centering at Lee’s Summit, and is plagued, as are so 
many districts, with an ever mounting school population, necessitating an exten- 
sive building program. The voters of the district approved a bond issue last 
spring for the limit of our bonding power—$490,000—and believe it or not, we 
are having a hard time to get enough building to take care even of our existing 
needs, much less to build for the future. We have added to all four of our ele- 
mentary schools and now have about $250,000 for building the first unit of a new 
high school, which will have to be ready for use by the opening of the next school 
term, in September 1952, if we are to keep away from having open air classes in 
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the middle of the winter. We had a 14 percent increase in enrollment this year. 

In order to get started we have had our architect, Dan R. Sandford & Sons, 
329 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo., prepare and forward the necessary appli- 
cation for authority to commence construction, pursuant to M—4, and the applica- 
tion for allotment of controlled materials and/or rating for other materials and 
equipment, to the United States Department of Commerce, National Production 
Authority, Administrative Services Division, Washington, D. C. It is the school 
board’s understanding that this authority and allotment is necessary before we 
can go very much farther, and, in order to get an early start on the building next 
spring, we will almost have to let the contract this fall. 

And at that point it occurred to me that your supporting suggestions and help 
would be of material assistance in putting these applications through with a 
minimum of delay. You may be assured of our appreciation of whatever help 
you can give. 

Very truly yours, 
Don EARNSHAW. 


PitcHer Scnoo.t District No. 37, 
Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1951. 
Hon. LEONARD IRVING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Again I come to you asking your help. As you know, we have passed 
a bond issue to build a new addition on to our school at Thirty-fifth and Arlington. 
All approvals for everything had been granted up to September 24, 1951, when our 
architects were notified that the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
has been unable to grant authority to commence construction and to allot con- 
trolled materials for our project which our application has been filed on CMP-4IC. 
Yet the Sheffield Steel Corp. of Kansas City, Mo., notified our architects that all 
the steel we need for our building is available at the present time. 

Any infinence you may be abie to use to help us get the required authority for 
construction would be greatly appreciated by the parents of our district and by 
myself. 

I might tell you we are now holding classes in an eating area of our cafeteria, 
in the gymnasium and the 69 pupils of the kindergarten are in the basement of 
the Blue Ridge Christian Church. 

Our notification of denial is No. 4223 Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, signed by Rall I. Grigsby, Director. 

As always, 

Yours truly, 
F. A. OHLSEN, 
President of Board, Pitcher School District No. 87, Jackson County, Mo. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
FRED G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Thank you for your courtesy in advising me that the sub- 

committee, headed by my West Virginia colleague, the Honorable Cleveland M. 
sailey, will conduct hearings beginning October 16 to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the problem school districts throughout the country are encountering 
in obtaining material for school construction. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter received by me from A. L. Rabenstein, secre- 
tary, Hancock County schools, relative to two construction projects which are 
very badly needed. 

The United States Office of Education has advised me, under date of October 
6, that insufficient amounts of controlled materials have been allocated for school 
and library construction during the fourth quarter to grant certificates for the 
two projects discussed by Mr. Rabenstein. 

I can assure you that present facilities in Chester and Weirton are entirely 
inadequate and that unless the construction can be completed for the next school 
year, Hancock County school officials will be faced with a grave and serious 
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problem. It is a problem which many school officials will be facing unless 
remedial action can be had. 
Sincerely, 
Ropsertr L. RAMSAY. 


NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA., 
September 29, 1951. 
Hon, RosertT RAMSEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: On August 38, 1951, we filed with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, requests for permission to construct an addition 
to the Weir High School vocational shop (Government control No. 2308) and 
an addition to the Chester High School (Government control No. 2316). We 
have been advised that permission to build will be granted sometime in the 
third quarter of 1951 if critical materials are available. 

We have received bids and awarded contracts for these projects conditioned 
on the receipt of Government approval to begin construction. 

Since both the above school additions will be urgently needed for the 1952-53 
school term it is imperative that construction start at once. We wish to 
cooperate in every way with the national defense program but are fearful that, 
since it is a small project, it will be shunted aside. 

We will greatly appreciate any advice and assistance you may be able to 
give us. 

Very truly yours, 
BoarRD OF EDUCATION oF HANCOCK COUNTY, 
A. L. RABENSTEIN, Secretary. 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. FRrep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Replying to your letter of October 12, we are happy to know 
of the appointment of a subcommittee by Chairman Barden to investigate the 
possibility of having priorities granted on materials needed for school construc- 
tion. We would like to bring to your attention two applications which are now 
pending with the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
Dp: ©. 

1. Ridgway Community High School, Ridgway, Il., Form CMT-4C, for 
securing 15 tons of bulb T irons for supporting roof decking for Ridg- 
way Community High School building program is on file with the Allocation 
and Priority Division, Office of Education. This building program is al- 
ready under way, and the Office of Education states that it cannot comply 
with the request until its allotment for the first quarter of 1952 is received. 
They feel their allotment will be considerably reduced. 

2. Cave-in-Rock Community High School, Cave-in-Rock, Il?., application 
for building materials, new construction. This application being for new 
construction has been placed by the Office of Education in its No. 7 category 
(authorized to commence construction to relieve overcrowding, arranged 
in the order of the degree of overcrowding) and likewise is awaiting first 
quarter 1952 allotment. However, the Office of Education reports that it 
has some 1,700 applications on file awaiting the 1952 first-quarter allotment. 
In 1951 the Office of Education received only 553 percent of their requested 
allotment; and, since it is expected that their first-quarter allotment for 
1952 will be still further reduced and since applications in the first six 
categories will have priority of consideration, it is doubted that the Cave- 
in-Rock Community High School, which is in the seventh category, will be 
granted their request even in part. 

It is hoped that the action of the subcommittee may expedite the securing of 
the materials needed in the afore-mentioned building programs. 

Thanking you for bringing this to our attention, Iam, 

Sincerely, 

C. W. “Runt” BisHop, 
Member of Congress. 
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HOovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1951, 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DraR Mr. CHAIRMAN: A few days ago I received a letter from the executive 
committee of the Arizona State-Wide School Board Association calling my atten- 
tion to a resolution which they recently passed. 

I find myself in full accord with the resolution they passed, and I felt that I 
would like to call it to the attention of your committee, since it is your commit- 
tee which handles and guides all educational legislation. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN R. Murpock, 
Member of Congress. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF ARIZONA STATE-WIDE SCHOOL BoaRD ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the continued maintenance of an efficient and effective educational 
system is of utmost importance in perpetuating our American democratic form 
of government; and 

Whereas the school buildings existing today are unable to satisfactorily house 
the present school population ; and 

Whereas reliable statistics forecast an ever-increasing school population in 
the immediate future and for many years to come; and 

Whereas the construction of new school buildings, in the immediate future 
and for many years to come, appears to be an accepted necessity if an adequate 
educational system is to be maintained: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arizona State-Wide School Board Association, That the De- 
fense Production Administration in Washington, D. C., be requested to grant a 
priority for school-building material, equipment, and supplies second only to the 
needs of the Armed Forces; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, Arizona’s Representatives in Congress, the Governor of Arizona, the De- 
fense Production Administration, the United States Office of Education, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National School Board Association, and the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am forwarding to you today correspondence pertaining 
to steel allocations for two South Dakota schools. 

I would appreciate it if this correspondence could be considered as your sub- 
committee investigates the possibility of obtaining more controlled materials 
for school construction. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, both of these applications have been 
turned down for fourth-quarter allotments. 

I believe that the letters are self-explanatory and indicate the need for school 
construction in these two towns. 

Kindest regards. 

Cordially, 
Harotp O. Lovre, M. C. 
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OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Bie STONE City SCHOOLS, 
Big Stone City, S. Dak., September 14, 1951. 
Hon. HARotp O. LOvVRE, 
Member, United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Siz: An application has been submitted to the Education Office of the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., by Marion E. Smith, registered 
architect of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to obtain a permit to build a six-room elementary 
school in Big Stone City, S. Dak. 

This building is urgently needed at once. The community population has 
grown rapidly, and the present building, erected in 1900, is far too small. 

Our enrollment now is 250 students. The total area of floor space in our 
classrooms is 3,398 square feet, or a little less than 13 square feet per student. 
Furthermore some of the rooms are improperly ventilated, poorly lighted, and 
very difficult to heat properly. By all standards, this is insufficient space for 
this number of children. ¥ 

This overcrowded condition greatly increases the fire hazard, as the old build- 
ing is not fireproof or fire-resistant. Everything except the load-bearing walls 
are of wood; there are narrow halls and stairways, and escape facilities are 
inadequate. 

Our building plans call for cement and tile products. Very little steel or other 
scarce materials will be needed. 

We are very anxious to pour the foundations this fall in order that we may 
facilitate an early start on general construction next spring. 

Furthermore, we could save a considerable sum of the money for the district 
by making use of donated labor and equipment promised us by people of this 
community this fall. We also anticipate lower contract bids if we can call for 
bids this winter on early spring construction where the foundations already have 
been built. 

To emphasize the wholehearted cooperation and enthusiasm in this community 
to eliminate the present bad school housing condition we offer the following 
figures on the school bond election held the past summer: approximately 80 
percent of the registered voters cast a ballot. Of these, 87 percent voted in favor 
of the new building construction. 

We are fearful that the submitted application may be unduly delayed and we 
would appreciate it if you would use your influence to expedite the return of 
this permit to us. In order to accomplish our goal on the installation of the 
foundation it would please us greatly if we would be permitted to begin that 
work not later than September 25. Everything is in readiness to start the 
moment the building permit reaches us. 

We have the architectural plans and our reinforcing steel and cement is avail- 
able to complete the foundation. We already have stockpiled part of the steel 
of which we only need 3 tons for the foundation. The rest is available locally 
for our use. 

Respectfully, 
G. O. SANDRO, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


CASTLEWOOD INDEPENDENT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
Castiewood, S. Dak., August 27, 1951. 
Hon. Harotp O. Lovee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: During the latter part of July an application was made by the 
Castlewood Consolidated School for permission to use critical materials in the 
erection of a new school building under the controlled materials plan (CMP). 
This application on Form 4—-C was mailed to the Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. The application was 
for the October-December quarter of 1951. Up to this time no information has 
been received relative to this application. 

We are at the present time calling for bids on this building as the architect 
has completed all of the plans. However, we are in hopes of having the Govern- 
ment’s permission before bids are let. Would there be any way that your office 
could check as to why this application has not been given consideration? 

We would appreciate anything that you could do for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. SorRENSEN, Superintendent. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Hussey: I am replying to your kind note of October 12, inviting me 
to indicate to your committee the problems faced in my district regarding the 
securing of materials for sorely needed school-construction projects. 

The following projects are now being held up because of materials allocations: 

Loveland Elementary School, Dixon, Ill. 
Orangeville Community Unit School, Orangeville, Il. 
St. Andrew’s School, Rock Falls, Ill. 
In addition to the above, the following have informed me that they have 
started the preparation of drawings and specifications for school construction: 
Rockford, IIL, district 68. 
Rockford, Il., district 129. 
Elizabeth, Ill., district 36. . 
Hanover, Il., district 4. 
Loves Park, IIl., district 122. 

Thanking you for your efforts to secure allocations of materials for these 

projects, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Leo BE. ALLEN, Member of Congress. 


THE OLATHE CRITERION, 
Olathe, Colo., August 29, 1951. 
Hon. WAYNE N, ASPINALL, M.C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. ASPINALL: Relative to my telephone conversation with you in Grand 
Junction this morning I should like to say that the residents of Olathe definitely 
feel that a real emergency exists in the need for the additions to the Olathe Grade 
School, as evidenced by their bonding themselves to the limit in an effort to get 
the additional classrooms, adequate heating plant, and all-purpose assembly 
room. 

The board of school district No. 15, Montrose County, filed application several 
weeks ago with the National Production Authority for permission and priority 
to build these additions (Government Control No, 2666). The advertised time 
for opening of bids for contracts has rolled around, and we still have had no 
word from the Washington agency other than acknowledging receipt of our 
registered letter. 

Your assistance in expediting this application certainly will be greatly appre 
ciated. Conditions in the Olathe School building are appallingly crowded, the 
heating plant has been inadequate even for existing facilities, and the need for a 
combination physical education plant, music room and assembly hall is ever 
increasing. 

Very best wishes, 
WALLACE DOBBINS, 
President, School District No. 15, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: I amin receipt of your letter of October 12 advising me that 
a subcommittee, of which Representative Bailey is chairman, will study the 
possibility of having priorities granted on materials needed for school con- 
struction. 

Personally, I feel that the investigation is a timely one, since I have had numer 
ous inquiries from school boards in my own Congressional district advising of the 
difficulties they have experienced in trying to obtain the necessary materials for 
construction of schools. The first district of Long Island is one which has grown 
considerably in population during the past few years, probably because of the 
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expanding defense program. The district contains aircraft plants such as 
Republic, Sperry Gyroscope, Grumman, and others, and defense workers have 
come to Long Island in large numbers, bringing their families with them. Many of 
them are young people with children of school age and the schools have, therefore, 
felt the burden of the increase in population in a manner which has not been 
experienced by any other civic institution. There is a definite need in almost 
every community for more adequate elementary and secondary school facilities 
and in some sections where school construction has been started, it has been im- 
possible for the program to be completed because of the lack of proper materials. 
Another problem which is vital in this section is the lack of secondary schools 
in some communities. Consequently, some of the larger communities have been 
enrolling students from other sections in their secondary schools and transporting 
them to the high schools. With the increase in population in every town, many of 
these communities which have followed this procedure are now unable to accom- 
modate students which actually reside in the immediate vicinity of the high 
schools, and they have been compelled to discontinue the policy of taking students 
from other sections. 

I give you two specitic examples of definite school problems: 

1. Westbury, Long Island, N. Y.—The board of education in this community 
has submitted an application for an allotment of materials to complete its build- 
ing program. The board has already received approval for three-quarters of 
its program, with the approval of construction of three elementary schools and 
the building of a high schoo! will complete the entire building program. Because 
of inadequate facilities at this time, the board of education has found it neces- 
sary to rent additional space for classrooms, and these leases have been drafted 
with the thought that the board shall do all that it can to provide its own space 
by September of 1952. The additional space will provide sufficient classrooms 
for school needs for a period no longer than 3 to 4 years ahead. A minimum 
of steel is required for this construction and the blueprints have been drafted 
in such a manner as to reduce the steel requirements to less than two-thirds 
of the average needs for construction of a similar type. This application which 
was filed in July of 1951 has not been acted upon favorably up to this time 
because of the lack of an adequate steel allotment by the National Production 
Authority. 

2. Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y.—The board of education in this community 
has submitted an application for an allotment of materials to provide adequate 
school facilities for an ever-increasing school population. The school district 
has only three school buildings, one considered a firetrap, one which needs 
modernizing, and one which has just been completed. In September of this year 
the number of children entering school was placed at 1,580. Today it is 1,602 
and it is expected that 2,200 children will be enrolled in 1952 in the elementary 
grades. High schools outside of Wantagh have been enrolling Wantagh students 
but after this year, this procedure will no longer be acceptable. The board of 
education has been renting facilities for classrooms, using even a basement to 
house students. This situation is most unsatisfactory. 

[I cannot emphasize too strongly the desperate situation in which many boards 
of education find themselves at this time with the population increasing rapidly 
on Long Island and schools becoming more crowded each day with no hepe that 
additional school facilities can be assured. The standard of education will 
naturally be lowered in a condition such as this, and unless some aid is given 
shortly the situation will become one which will affect the whole educational 
system. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST GREENWOOD, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1951. 
Mr. FrepD G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: This letter will supplement my communication to you of 
October 16, in which I outlined two specific school problems which had arisen 
in my congressional district, namely at Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., and Wan- 
tagh, Long Island, N. Y., where it has been impossible to obtain an allotment of 
critical materials for school construction. 
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I wish to call to your attention and the attention of the Bailey subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor two additional problems, as 
follows: 

1. Massapequa, Long Island, N. ¥.—The board of education, Union Free 
School District No. 23, town of Oyster Bay, N. Y., has submitted an application 
for an allotment of critical materials to construct a school at Massapequa, 
where there is a definite need for more adequate facilities. This section of 
Long Island has had a tremendous increase in the school population and the 
present facilities are entirely inadequate. For your information I give you the 
following table: 





tae aka 1951 





Number of elementary-school students-_.-.........-.----- eebbh ange eaneeeel 446 | 

Number of high-school students - - LE ees ~aee 3 | 164 

‘Total census-children birth to age 18_---- = ‘ nike : 859 q 
Budget _- -- ae ‘ $98, 971 $866, 27: 
Assessed valuation - ------ NOS aes ‘ oe Cob tee ate eins $11, 099, 910 $28, 703, 357 





The board has 49 classrooms and in 1950 the school system went on deuble time, 
which will have to continue for many years, since the district will always have 
one school building behind until assessed valuations increase in higher propor- 
tions to population increase. Several defense plants are located in this area, 
which increases the population considerably and another factor, which must 
be considered, is that Amityville which now takes high-school pupils for that 
area will not take them after 1953, or perhaps even in 1952. 

A delay in the construction of the elementary school for which the materials. 
are needed would result in a serious situation at the very time when secondary 
school facilities are needed. 

2. Levittown, Long Island,.N. Y.—I understand that the school facilities in 
this community are completely inadequate and that the population there is also 
increasing on a scale which will make it impossible to house all the children of 
school age and at the same time maintain a high standard of education. I do not 
have specific facts concerning this problem but the matter has been brought to my 
attention, at this time, in a general way. 

I hope that you will give further consideration to these two problems. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST GREENWOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951, 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Hussey: In response to your letter of October 12, 1951, in connection 
with the subcommittee to investigate the possibility of having priorities granted 
on materials needed for school construction, I am enclosing a telegram which I 
have received from the superintendent of public instruction, Rex Putnam, stating 
that Hermiston, Oreg., need 15614 tons of steel and 7,460 pounds of copper for 
school construction. 

I have also obtained from the Office of Education the names of two other school- 
construction projects in my district awaiting steel. They are Imbler and Stan- 
field, Oreg. 

If I can be of further assistance in securing information of interest to the 
subcommittee in connection with facts and figures pertaining to the Second 
Oregon District, I shall be glad to do so. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL STOCKMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
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SALEM, OrneG., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. LOWELL STOCKMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hermiston, Oreg., has requested 15614 tons steel and 7,460 pounds copper not 
yet cleared. United States Office of Education has full information about 
Hermiston. Number other school-construction projects in your district now in 
planning stage and will be in need of steel. 

REx PUTNAM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D .C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Thank you for your letter of October 12 informing me that 
Representative Cleveland M. Bailey has been appointed chairman of a sub- 
committee to investigate the possibility of having priorities granted on materails 
needed for school construction and that he will begin hearings Tuesday, 
October 16. 

I have had very few complaints from school authorities in my district regard- 
ing this problem. I have looked through my files and am enclosing copies of two 
letters which I have received. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCK R. HAVENNER, 
Member of Congress. 


San Francisco, January 19, 1951. 


Hon. FRancK R. HAVENNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HAVENNER: As part of our 1948 school building bond program for the 


San Francisco schools, the final working drawings for the Abraham Lincoln 
High School (a $8,500,000 project) have been approved, and the project is ready 
to go out to bid in 2 weeks. This, as you know, is the high school for the Sun- 
set district, which is teeming with homes now; and it is imperative that an 
adequate school be completed here as soon as possible. 

The city architect advised us yesterday that the local representative of the 
National Production Authority had communicated with his office to the effect 
that the boys’ gymnasium, the stadium, and bleachers for the Abraham Lin- 
coln project could not be constructed under the terms of NPA Order M-4, Part 
22, Construction. In examining a copy of this order we find under the heading 
of ‘‘List A—Prohibited construction” the following: 

Bleachers and other seating arrangements. 

Stadium. 

Gymnasium (except where incidental to a building used for general class- 
room, laboratory, or other instructional purposes). 

It is our interpretation that, while there might be some question as to our 
right to build a high-schol stadium and bleachers, we feel that, because the boys’ 
gymnasium adjoins the main academic unit of the school and is thus “incidental 
to a building used for general classroom, laboratory, or other instructional pur- 
poses,” it clearly falls outside the list of prohibited construction. In addition 
to the regular physical-education program, which is legally required subject 
for every student 5 days a week in California, we will also house in this gymna- 
sium unit our health and hygiene classrooms, an exercise room for physically 
handicapped, a rifle range, and classrooms for the ROTC. 

No question has been-raised about the construction of the girls’ gymnasium, 
because it happens to be a part of another unit connected with the main struc- 
ture, It seems like a strained interpretation to say that the boys’ gymnasium 
cannot be constructed because it is not a part of the main academic unit. The 
elimination of this unit will very seriously interfere with the proper function- 
ing of this school and the stepped-up program of physical fitness which I am 
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having put into effect as part of our program for boys who shall shortly be 
entering the Armed Forces. 

The city architect has written to W. H. Harrison, Administrator, National 
Production Authority, Washington, D. C., for an interpretation of policy as it 
affects the boys’ gymnasium at the Abraham Lincoln High School. 

Mr. Charles Burch, of the State department of edueation in California, in 
charge of school construction, advises that conflicting rulings are being given 
in different sections of California and that a ruling from the top source would 
save much time and money. 

Mr. Nicholas L. Engelhardt, our building consultant, told me over the tele- 
phone from New York this morning that he understood there was a change 
to be made in the M-4 regulation which would permit such a building as the 
gymnasium in a high school. 

If you can be of any assistance to us in getting a clarification of this order 
as it applies to school gymnasiums, it will help us tremendously in preparing our 
present and future plans. 

Sincerely, 

HERBERT CLISH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
A A ER 


SACRAMENTO, CauiF., October 11, 1951. 


Hon. FRANCK R. HAVENNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Urge your support of H. R. 5411, amending Public Laws 815 and 874 to provide 
for school construction and operation as reported by Committee on Labor and 
Education. Any proposal to expand use of funds for any purpose other than 
that not now included in the committee’s report will not be in the best interest 
of public education for California. 


Roy E. SrmMpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California. 


New ORLEANS, LA., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The need for school buildings in New Orleans is extreme. Children are pres- 
ently attending school in buildings totally obsolete, insanitary, and structurally 
unsafe. Twelve thousand children are unhoused. Our applications for mate- 
rials for three badly needed schools have not been approved by the office of 
education. We recognize the necessity for and are solidly behind your pro- 
gram for our Nation's deiense, but our youth is our future. These children will 
tomorrow inherit our failures of today. The sacrifice of reasonable education 
for a military victory is unrealistic. We urge that increased material alloca- 
tions for the Nation’s schools be allowed immediately. 

JACQUELINE T. LEONHARD. 
President, Orleans Parish School Board. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Contemplated first quarter CMP allotment of 14,000 tons of steel for college 
construction will virtually halt same for 6 months since fourth quarter allot 
ments were inadequate. Protest NPA attempt earmark college allotment within 
general allotment to FSA as claimant agency. Claimant function should prop- 
erly include such responsibility. Commissioner of Education is competent to 
determine comparative construction essentiality and has facilities to enable him 
to make intelligent determination. 

Bert C. AHRENS, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Nducational Buyers. 
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OcToBer 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Special Committee on School Priorities, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, House Office Building: 

The Association of School Business Officials representing school systems 
throughout the United States in convention at Toronto, Canada, unanimously 
passed the following resolution. The help of your committee in this matter will 
be appreciated. 

“Whereas throughout the United States, schools are faced with the emergency 
of providing permanent school buildings to meet the overwhelming increases in 
school enrollment, and 

“Wheras less than half the needed projects can now go forward because of 
inadequate allocations of critical materials ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Production Authority be urged to grant to schools 
adequate increases in allocations for new buildings and their equipment even if 
those for less important civilian needs must be reduced.” 

HARLEY ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Monrovia, CAuiF., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Children of Duarte, Calif., are subjected to crowded classrooms, double and 
triple sessions, and unsafe school building. Eleven hundred in fifteen rooms is a 
poor ratio on which to base a program of education for democracy. A building 
constructed in 1909, structurally unsafe and educationally inadequate, is a 
poor environment for the education of future citizens. Our program to remedy 
these deplorable conditions is being badly curtailed through failure of the 
Federal Government to provide allocations of essential building materials. 
Applications filed on July 17 and September 4 are still awaiting action. Unless 
we are granted construction approval and materials for the first quarter of 
1952, the above conditions will be magnified by the 25-percent enrollment increase 
due in September 1952. Your consideration of our urgent problems will be 
appreciated. 

HAZEL L. NELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


New ORLEANS, La., October 15, 1951. 
Hon, CLEVELAND WM. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In re subcommittee hearings on steel allocations for school construction. Sit- 
uation in New Orleans and Louisiana very critical and in many cases endangers 
health and safety of school children. I respectifully urge that every considera- 
tion be given to recommendation of high priority for school construction. 
Regards. 

HALE Boaes, Member of Congress. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We wholeheartedly urge that you and your committee recommend to the 
National Production Authority that more critical material be made available 
to the department of education for the construction of public schools. 

DAN WEIMER, 
Chairman of the Greater Gentilly Civie Council. 
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WINCHENDON, Mass., October 16, 1951. 
Congressman BAILEY, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives: 


Concerning 10:30 a.m. subcommittee hearing under your chairmanship, New 
England Group, National Association of Educational Buyers, representing 81 
institutions of higher education in New England, urges immediate consideration 
be given to equitable distribution of controlled materials to higher education 
through its claimant agency which is the United States Office of Education. We 
particularly protest the reported first quarter 50 percent cut-back from the fourth 
quarter allotment which was not even adequate to continue vital construction 
projects currently under way nor to start other construction projects essential 
to public welfare and national defense. We protest also the reported tendency 
of NPA to assume functions previously delegated to the United States Office of 
Education with respect to the specific distribution of allotments within that 
agency between higher and elementary education. 

NorMAN E. Ross, 
Chairman, New England Regional Group, 
National Association of Educational Buyers. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., October 16, 1951. 
FRED G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As a Member of Congress representing a large portion of the city of New 
Orleans, and fully cognizant of existing conditions as related to the school system 
in my area, I urge strongly, and without reservation, a complete reappraisal 
and more realistic allocation of steel for school construction throughout the 
United States. 

I respectfully ask the permission of the committee to make any statement a 
part of the hearings and the record at the proper point in the proceedings. 

Education is the bulwark of defense and is as necessary as guns and ammu- 
nition if democracy is to be preserved. There cannot and must not be a twilight 
hour in our educational program. Illiterate and unintelligent individuals cannot 
be expected to know and understand why they fight and for what they fight. 

Our men should not only be trained to carry guns but should be educated as 
to why they must carry guns. 

Now, more than at any time in our history, education takes it place along the 
side of soldier in the field and the defender at home. 

One hundred thousand more tons of steel to America’s school construction 
program will mean far more to our ultimate national security than to any other 
conceivable defense program. 

I am familiar with the New Orleans picture and know that it is typical of 
conditions in other sections of the Nation. 

America needs tanks and guns, but America needs brains and intelect in 
order to use the tanks and guns in the most effective manner. 

Statistics based upon the 1950-51 school year prove that the need for school 
buildings in New Orleans is extreme. 

A survey made by the Louisiana State Department of Education in 1947 
recommended the abandonment of 24 school buildings by 1957. These buildings 
are all in use today. Most of them are crowded beyond their capacity. 

The condition of the public school buildings is deplorable. Most of them are 
old and obsolete, only one new one having been opened for 11 years. In addi- 
tion, they are poorly constructed, none are of totally fireproof construction, and 
only 20 are built of fire-resistant materials. Twenty-five are composed entirely 
of wood frame structures and 24 others have at least 1 wood frame building. 
None of the buildings completely comply with State or city fire and health regula- 
tions. At least four schools have classrooms without any form of artificial light- 
ing. In 16 schools pothell.ed wood-burning stoves are used for heating. 

The New Orleans public school system consists of 89 school buildings subdi- 
vided into two divisions of 57 white schools and 32 Negro schools. In June 1951 
the registration figures for white schools was 82,732 and for the Negro schools 
30,542. <A recent inspection of the schools by an architect and civil engineer 
revealed 21 schools to be unsanitary, 18 schools were found structurally unsafe, 
and 48 schools were pronounced entirely obsolete. 
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In the Gentilly section of New Orleans the population has increased over 600 
percent from 1940 to 1950, with only one new school added since 1941. In three 
other sections the population more than doubled in the 10-year period. The 
closest elementary school in one of these sections is 3 or 4 miles distant. 

The total number of children transported by bus is 4,391, with 2 white ele 
mentary schools having 50 percent of their pupil population brought to school 
from great distances. Over 17 percent of the entire white elementary enroll- 
ment is being transported by bus to overflowing schools. This problem has been 
aggravated by the construction of Federal Government housing projects in heavily 
populated areas. 

Thirty-two Negro schools are being used at an average capacity of 146 per- 
cent of maximum design capacity. Examples are: Clark high school, 259 per- 
cent; Macarty (elementary), 247 percent; Lockett (elementary), 191 percent; 
Richard (elementary), 185 percent ; and Cohen high school, 184 percent. 

The average pupil-teacher ratio in almost all Negro schools is over 40 to 1. 
with as many as 56 to 1 in some classrooms, whereas national authorities recom- 
mended 30 to 1. 

Because of the educational needs of our children I must reiterate my belief that 
public education must be included as a part of a truly adequate defense program. 
Our youth is our future, our boys and girls are the ones who tomorrow will 
inherit our failures of today, and they must be prepared to meet them through 
sound education. 

F.. Epwarp HE&BERT, H. C. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
October 6, 1951. 
Mr. MANLY FLEISCHMAN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration and 
National Production Authority, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mk. FLEISCHMANN: Education is indispensable in a democracy, and it is 
essential to the national welfare. Programs of education require adequate hous- 
ing. 

Increased enrollments have overcrowded the schools in the country. The 
199,000 children born in Illinois in 1947 will soon enter our schools. The number 
of new enrollees from these births compared with 113,000 of a decade ago reveals 
that the cumulative increase over the years necessitates more buildings. 

The shortage in school building is a shortage of long standing. We delayed 
in the thirties because of the depression. We delayed in the forties because of 
the war. Another moratorium in education in the fifties would be tragic. 

The Illinois Association of School Administrators has voted unanimously to 
urge that the allocation of materials for the United States Office of Education, 
as claimant agency, be of such quantity that essential buildings may be provided 
as approved by the citizens of the local community. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. MELLON, President. 


WoMEN’s BAR ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS, 
October 15, 1951. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: In the interest of the public schools of our Na- 
tion, the Women’s Bar Association of Illinois urgently asks you to increase the 
allowance of steel for school purposes. 

Thank you for favorable consideration, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Bess SutLivaNn Heptie, President. 
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THe Pustic ScHooits, Sautr Ste. Marre, MICH. 


To: House Labor and Education Subcommittee. 

From: Foss Elwyn, superintendent of schoels, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., repre- 
senting board of education. 

Subject: Need for school-buildings steel in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Date: October 15, 1951. 

The new McKinley and Washington Schools are necessary in the public schools 
district of Sault Ste. Marie for the following reasons: 

1. In 1945 we had our old elementary buildings surveyed and it was recom- 
mended by the department of public instruction that all be replaced because 
of educational obsolescence, unhealthful conditions, unsafe structure, and over- 
crowding. 

2. Later we had them surveyed again by an architectural firm and the recom- 
mendation was that only the Garfield Elementary School had sound enough con- 
struction for remodeling. The McKinley and Washington were again declared 
unsuitable for pupils. 

3. The population of the city is increasing, having been 13,755 in 1930 and 
15,847 in 1940. In 1950 it was 17,796. School enrollments are showing a corre- 
sponding increase, being 2,967 in 1930, 3,631 in 1940, and 3,770 in 1951. Birth 
statistics show that our kindergarten enrollments will in 1952-53 be almost 
double what they were in 1950-51. 

4. We are using a basement room in the McKinley School at present and have 

to transport some pupils out of the district to an inadequate room in a former 
Army barracks building. Another room in this same building is being used for 
excess Washington pupils. 
5. This city is the location of many Federal agencies such as the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, Weather Bureau, Coast Guard base, customs, Immigration and 
Hydrographic Service. Recently a large number of troops were moved here to 
occupy Camp Lucas and the radar base. An expenditure of several million dollars 
is being made at an Army airport near here which will bring in more children. 
A new hydroelectric plant is also being built at the canal. 

6. Sault Ste. Marie is one of the prime targets in America for bombing. The 
two old schools to be replaced furnish no shelter at all in case of an air raid 
As a matter of fac* Civil Defense has ordered us to get pupils out of both build- 
ings to a ravine ba k of the school in one case and to a ditch across the road 
from the front of the school in the other. New one-story schools with adequate 
basement shelters and well constructed floors above will provide a fairly good 
shelter even against an atom bomb. Dispersal of school buildings is vital in this 
situation. 


OTHER FACTS PERTINENT TO THE PROBLEM 


1. A bond issue was voted June 1, 1949, for $1,650,000. Prior to that a 3-mill 
tax for $230,000 was passed. The labor and wages competition from the Federal 
projects of Camp Lucas and the powerhouse have handicapped school build- 
ing construction. 

2. The Kinross Airport expansion wil involve 2,000 officers and men plus the 
construction force. 

3. We must build now or be caught short. 

4. That we are a critical area was proven by an operating grant last summer 
under Public Law 874. We will qualify soon for Public Law 815 aid. We have 
323 children now whose parents are employed on Federal property. 

5. Our buildings are designed for a minimum of steel. 

6. Bids were taken September 25. Winter weather makes a start important this 
fall. With the air base, etc., competing we must start now or we cannot get 
anything. Delay will cause the contractor to withdraw and our favorable bids 
will be lost. 


OcTorER 12, 1951. 
Hon. Wiittram W. BLACKNEY, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BLACKNEY: Enclosed you should find copies of letters which have 
been filed with our application in the Division of Civilian Educational Require- 
ments in Washington, D. C. 

This situation is critical with us. The present enrollments in the schools 
where we want the additions indicate that next year one room of children will 
go to junior high school while two rooms of first-grade pupils will be admitted 
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to the school. Already the fifth and sixth grades in the Maplewood building 
are being housed in a crowded junior bigh-school building. 

The areas are building rapidly, which is shown by the fact that in the Maple- 
wood area 22 building permits were issued from January 1 to May 17, 1951, and 
in the Elmhurst area 84 building permits were issued during the same period. 

The plans are drawn and approved for the additions to the two schools and 
the money is on hand to pay for them. All we need is approval to proceed. 
One of the contractors in town stated that steel can be secured in this area if 
permitted to do so for one of the buildings. . 

More attention needs be paid to ample school housing if citizenship is to be 
a factor in education, and I think it is. The schools are blamed for delinquency 
of our youth. Maybe schools need to be given an opportunity te grow and some 
metal assigned to this program rather than to programs involving foreign 
countries. 

Sincerely yours, 
DwicHt H. Ricu, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was accepted by the 

committee, and is available for reference.) 


MERIDIAN Scuoor Districr No. 8, MARBLE ScHOOL, East LANSING, Micu.—OvrT- 
LINE OF NEEDS FOR ADDITIONAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FACILITIES 


This school district comprises a community of 780 acres. It is located in the 
metropolitan area of Lansing, bordering on East Lansing to the east. There now 
exists a 90-plus percent saturation of available and usable lots within the city of 
East Lansing. This is resulting in a very rapid growth of our community as 
the only practical direction for expansion of East Lansing residents. The growth 
of Michigan State College, located in East Lansing, is one reason for our rapidly 
expanding population. Another reason is the expanding industry of Lansing 
which is to play a large part in the war effort. 

At present our school, consisting of six classrooms and an activities room, has 
220 pupils. This represents an increase of 35 pupils or 19 percent over last year. 
When the last census was taken in the spring of 1951, there were 8O homes under 
construction. Many more have been built since. Projecting only 80 homes 
into our elementary school picture for next year; considering the new kinder- 
garteners and reducing that by the graduating sixth grade, our school popula- 
tion will again increase. This time by 128 pupils or 58 percent. The urgency of 
the current situation has necessitated vacating the superintendent’s office for 
use in teaching the sixth grade. The superintendent is occupying the hall which 
creates a fire hazard. One class of the kindergarten is being taught in the base- 
ment lunchroom. 

The proposed addition to our school is for six classrooms and an activities 
room. Completion of this building in the fall of 1952 will see it already 93 per- 
cent filled. I am sure that you can understand the dilemma if it is not ready in 
time. 

Realizing the urgency of our national effort we directed our architects to use 
a minimum of critical materials. Accordingly, they have developed a masonry 
bearing structure which preliminary estimates indicate will require only nine 
tons of steel, most of which will be required for the heating system. The appli- 
zation for authority to commence construction of this building will be filed with 
Commissioner McGrath within a week. 

Education is the backbone of our American democracy. I am sure that you 
gentlemen, realizing this, will do your utmost to help this and similar situations 
so that our children will have the fundamentals so necessary in carrying on the 
American way of life. 

PauL V. RUMPSA, 
Chairman, Building Committee, Marble School. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1951. 
Deputy Commissioner RALL I. GrIcssy, 
Division of Civilian Educational Requirements, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Str: The school district of the city of Lansing, Mich., through its board 
of education has had plans prepared for the erection of additions to three exist- 
ing buildings. 
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These plans call for additions of five rooms to Everett Junior High School, 
six rooms to Maplewood Elementary School and eight rooms to Elmhurst Ele 
mentary School. The additions are badly needed to care for the increase in 
school attendance resulting from growth in population of the city in sections 
where new housing projects have been completed, also where such projects are 
under construction. 

To construct these school buildings some critical materials will be required and 
to this end the following motion was made at a regular meeting of the board of 
education, September 24, 1951, and made a part of the minutes of the board: 

Moved by Mr. Harold G. Bauerle, seconded by Mrs. Lioyd Darling that Eleanor 
B. Waldo, secretary of the board of education, is hereby authorized to sign 
Form CMP-4C, application to commence construction, and for allocation of con- 
trolled materials and rating for other materials and equipment for the three 
additions to existing buildings that have been prepared, together with such other 
letters of correspondence necessary to present claims for needed materials. 

Motion earried. 

Respectfully yours, 
ScHoot District oF THE City oF LANSING, MicH. 
JOSEPH W. PLaNck, President. 
ELEANOR B. Wabo, Secretary. 
Haro_p M. ANDREWS, T'reasurer. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. October 17, 1951. 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Baltey: In connection with the hearings being conducted by your 
special subcommittee, I am enclosing copy of a letter which I have just received 
from Dr. Roszel Thomsen, president of the Board of School Commissioners in 
Baltimore, Md., which is self-explanatory. 

I shall appreciate your consideration of this letter during the current hear- 
ings. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
LANSDALE G. SASSCER. 


(The letter referred to above is included in the appendix at p. 217.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction, 
Education and Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your request of October 12, I am herewith 
enclosing correspondence received from Mr. Michael S. Kies, superintendent of 
schools, county of Milwaukee; and from Mr. W. E. Rilling, secretary and busi- 
ness manager, Board of School Directors, Milwaukee, pertaining to the school 
construction situation in our county. 
Your careful consideration of the testimony presented in the attached letters 
‘will be sincerely appreciated. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOcKT, 
Member of Congress. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF .SCHOOLS, 
CouNTy OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: I am glad to learn that the House Committee 
on Education and Labor has appointed a subcommittee to investigate the 
possibility of priorities for materials needed for school construction. This is 
most timely since we have had recent word that the allocation of steel by the 
National Production Authority for Allocation through the Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Education, has been very seriously curtailed. 
The allocation of 94,000 tons during the fourth quarter with an additional 
10,000 after severe protests were entered, left the schools of the United States 
with approximately 50 percent of the steel needed for the construction of school 
buildings, the manufacture of busses and seating. In discussing this matter 
with two architects within the last week at the dedications of additions to school 
buildings, I was informed that the possibility of starting new schools in the 
first quarter of 1952 was approximately zero. 

This comes at a time when our increasing school population is at a high- 
water mark and will continue to come upon us at the same rate for at least 
another half dozen years. This our census evidence shows as a certainty. A 
bulletin received from the United States Commissioner of Education today 
indicates that the allotment of steel from the DPA will meet about one-third 
of the program requirements for new school buildings. Fortunately, in the 
towns and villages we have moved ahead rapidly and in the schools of your 
area, the immediate need is for a new addition at Hales Corners and plans for 
a new high school building in the Greendale area. However, the situation in 
the city of Milwaukee is grave. The board of school directors has built prac- 
tically no new elementary schools in the past 10 years and is just now embarking 
on a program to recover the shortage which has developed through annexations, 
the tremendous increase in population during the war and the migration of 
people to the outskirts. I am quite certain that a new school building in a 
recently heavily built area of new veteran homes at about South Clement and 
Howard may be seriously delayed. The same would be the case in a proposed 
building for the newly annexed area around South Sixtieth Street and West 
Oklahoma from which children are now being transported to the Lincoln 
Avenue School and to the Morgandale School. 

We have reason to believe that Manly Fleischmann and probably even Charles 
E. Wilson of the ODM do not realize the fact that the schools, in supplying 
the fundamentals of education, are a very vital part of the total defense effort. 
We know that if the entire needs of schools were granted, it would take less 
than 1 percent of the total steel output of the country. Your interest in and 
follow up of this vital need is earnestly solicited. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
MIcHAEL S. Kies, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 


BoarpD oF ScHoot DIRECTORS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 11, 1951. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLtEM: At a recent conference of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, members of the council heard the startling fact that while 3,300,000 
tons of steel (or 15 percent of the total 21,000,000 tons allocated by the National 
Production Authority for the fourth quarter of 1951 for all purposes) had been 
allocated for automobiles, only 100,000 tons (one-half of 1 percent of the total 
21,000,000 tons) had been allocated for school construction! The outlook for 
needed new school buildings is dismal, because the small amount of steel allo- 
cated for schools will barely complete projects now under construction. 

Everyone .connected with education is acutely aware of the fact that there 
is a great need for new school buildings to house the increasing school popula- 
tion. I am sure that you, too, are probably aware of this need. Speaking for 
our own community, I can truthfully say that at no time in the 20 years during 
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which I have been connected with the Milwaukee public-school system have we 
been faced with such an acute school-housing shortage. We are now in the 
midst of a very extensive building program—to my knowledge, the most 
extensive the Milwaukee Board of School Directors has ever undertaken at one 
time. We now have several sorely needed buildings under construction; con- 
struction work on several others, equally badly needed, will (we hope) be 
started soon. Unless the projects are completed without further delay, we are 
definitely going to be faced with a school-housing shortage even greater than 
the acute shortage which already exists in our community. However, these 
projects cannot be completed unless we get the needed steel. 

Milwaukee, of course, is only one community where there is definitely a need 
for additional school facilities and where a shortage of steel will seriously 
handicap school-building construction. This situation also prevails elsewhere 
in our State and in many other communities throughout the United States. 

There is evidence that steel is available for needed schools without handi- 
capping defense, but the difficulty seems to lie in obtaining recognition by the 
National Production Authority of the need of adequate schools. Education is 
a definite part of the over-all defense effort, and an investiment in the future 
of our country, and the proper housing of our school children is important for 
effective education. It is the opinion of school authorities that, if only 1 percent 
of the national steel production each quarter would be allocated for the 
schools, America could meet its educational-plant needs, 

We realize that the Office of Education cannot do anything under present 
limitations. However, perhaps men like Manly Fleischmann, Administrator of 
the National Production Authority, and Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, can do something to alleviate the acute shortage of steel for the 
schools. If they are unable to do anything about the matter, then congressional! 
action is needed. 

Would you please see what you can do to promote a more adequate allocation 
of steel for schoolhouse construction. As stated above, it is felt that the al- 
location of only 1 percent of the national steel production each quarter would 
take care of the school needs. Your determined effort to attain this end will, 
I am sure, be very much appreciated by the folks “back home” in many parts 
of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER E. RILLING, 
Secretary-Business Manager. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Critical Materials for Schools, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battey: Upon receipt of the notice of the hearings to be held by 
your special subcommittee relative to the difficulties experienced in obtaining 
vital materials for the construction of schools in the various areas, I ecommuni- 
cated with the board of school commissioners in Baltimore to ascertain the sit- 
uation as it exists there. 

Attached is a letter I received today in this connection which is  self- 
explanatory. 

I would appreciate your bringing it to the attention of the members of the 
committee in connection with the investigation, and I assure you we will be 
most grateful for anything your committee may be able to do to help alleviate 
this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
Member of Congress. 


(The letter referred to above is printed in this appendix at p. 217.) 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hussey: I have your letter of October 12 asking me to advise 
the Subcommittee on Education and Labor as to any complaints or information 
I might have regarding the seeuring of materials for the construction of school 
buildings. 

Please be advised that in the Thirty-third Congressional District, which I rep- 
resent, at least 18 schools were planned and it was intended that immediate 
construction would begin on these school buildings. However, with the restric- 
tions made mandatory by the DPA, and because of lack of material, it is vir- 
tually impossible to begin the erection of any of the buildings contemplated. 
Contractors are hesitant concerning the execution of any contract unless it 
contains cost-plus provision, escalator clauses, and ‘guaranties against the con- 
tractor being liable in the event that necessary materials cannot be procured. 
Certainly, neither a municipality nor a school district could be a party to a 
contract so conceived. 

It is important that something be done to permit the erection of school build- 
ings, particularly in my district, since there are centers of population located 
there which have expanded, in some instances, 80 percent. School buildings must 
therefore be constructed now in order to meet the situation caused by the expan- 
sion of population. I respectfully urge the subcommittee to have the above facts 
in mind when considering legislation to relieve such a situation. 

Thanking you for having written me, I am, 

Sincerely, 
DEAN P. TAYLOR. 


BoarD oF EpUCATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. Lavurit C. Batter, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BarrLte: We have at present three projects for which request for 
allocation of materials is pending in the United States Office of Education. 

Two of these are for Negro schools which are crowded and in which some 
children are housed in modified frame dwellings. They are inadequately housed. 
These applications have been deferred to be considered for the first quarter of 
1952. We have no assurance that they can be approved even then. 

We have been turned down on one application for Woodlawn High School 
Gymnasium. This, of course, is part of our teaching prograin, but the need is 
not so critical as it is for the other two schools mentioned. 

We have now, on the way, plans for another Negro elementary school and 
additions to two white elementary schools. Two housing projects now under 
construction will mean either a new building or an addition to a present build- 
ing near each of these two areas. There are about six other additions in our 
building program which were projected in 1945 and have not yet been completed. 
The ones I have mentioned, however, are the most critical ones. These other 
six are needed but not so badly. 

Our final need is for shop buildings in the new Negro high school. These shops 
will add to the capacity of the building in addition to giving opportunity for 
this type of training. 

The first three mentioned at the beginning of this letter are the only ones we 
have filed so far. The others are “on the way.” 

We are greatly concerned about all of these because the information I have 
is that the allocation of critical materials for schools is approximately half of 
that needed to fill the applications which have been filed. This information did 
not come to me from the United States Office of Education but from other sources. 

We are advertising for bids on four additions for which we have received 
allocations of critical materials. We are anticipating no dfficulty there. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
; L. Frazer Banks, Superintendent. 
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County BoArD OF EDUCATION, 
Birmingham, Ala., October 12, 1951, 
Hon. LAURIE C. BATTLE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear LAURIE: I have checked with our building department and our architect 
since receiving your wire. At present, we have two projects shut down because 
of inability to obtain copper wire for the electrical work. Otherwise, we have 
not yet experienced serious difficulty in obtaining building materials. We have 
projected two elementary schools for construction in the immediate future. One 
is to replace a building which burned last winter. The other is to relieve a 
situation where we now have several double sessions. There will be some 
other projects to be constructed during the present school year. I sincerely 
trust that it will be possible for us to proceed with this construction because 
we have several schools which are now badly overcrowded. 

For the past three years our enrollment has increased each year from 1,500 
to 4,000 pupils. The indications are that we shall continue to grow at this rate 
for the next 5 years. I am sure that I do not need to tell you that, in my opinion, 
the public schools serve as one of our greatest bulwarks of national safety. 

I deeply appreciate your interest in this matter. 

Cordially yours, 
I. F. Stumons, Superintendent. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1951. 
Mr. FRED G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: This is in reply to your letter of October 12 regarding 
your investigation of the possibility in having priorities granted on materials 
needed for school construction. 

I have had a number of complaints regarding the inability of schools to secure 
priorities for essential materials to be used for badly needed school construction. 
I have been told h~ the Office of Education they recently had more than 5,000 
applications pending and new ones were arriving at better than 200 per day. I 
was told that it would be sometime in 1952 before the applications were even 
processed. 

If the materials can be made available without detriment to our defense effort, 
I strongly urge that such action be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BatLey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been greatly encouraged to learn that a congres- 
sional inquiry into the Nation’s school-construction program is under way and 
that it is being conducted by the subcommittee of which you are chairman. 

No purpose could be served here by setting forth the serious nature of the 
breakdown of this program, which in part is (re to the shortage of this countrv's 
critical materials. I am sure that ample evidence on this acute situation will be 
put before the members of your committee. 

However, in an effort to be of all possible assistance, I am enclosing the fol- 
lowing material, which I hope will be made a part of these proceedings: 

(a) A letter addressed to me by Mr. Roy E. Simpson, California super- 
intendent of public instruction, which reveals statistically the magnitude of 
the school-construction problem facing my State. 

(b) A copy of the letter IT addressed to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of 
Defense Mobilization, on this subject. 

(c) Mr. Wilson’s answer. 
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In conclusion, I would respectfully direct the attention of the members of your 
subcommittee to Mr. Simpson’s closing statement: “A child’s education cannot 
wait or be delayed for a time, because he isn’t like a road, bridge, or office build- 
ing; he continues to grow, and there is no turning back to ‘make it up to him’ 
later.” 


Sincerely 
: RicHArRD NIXON. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., September 28, 1951. 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nrxon, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NIXON : Your inquiry by telegram and telephone regarding school- 
house construction needs in California has been referred to me by Dr. Roy E. 
Simpson with the request that I furnish you the information desired. 

We have been in contact with many school districts regarding the problem, 
and the stoppage of construction due to their inability to secure authorization 
for critical materials is mounting day by day. 

I am informed that you received a report entitled “Pacific Coast Construction 
Facts” prepared by the Department of Finance of California. This should have 
reached you about 2 months ago. This report was prepared from the best 
available data from our office regarding schools. In order to bring to your at- 
tention certain specific facts contained in the report, Il am referring to the pages 
where more detailed information can be found, in addition to my comments with 
particular emphasis on the critical situation facing our school people. 

Population.—The total population for California as shown in table 1, page 8, 
indicates a growth from 6,907,387 in 1940 to 10,586,223 in 1950, equal to 3,678,836. 
This is approximately a 50-percent increase over 1940. 

School population—Page 34 of the report shows the change in school enroll- 
ment. It is to be noted that the increase from 1940 to 1950 is 460,054 children, 
or 38.8 percent. The average daily attendance for the year just closed was over 
1,800,000. 

The significance of the above figures is the tremendous growth which took place 
in California, largely as the result of the war impact and postwar expansion 
which followed. The reason these years are important is that little or no school 
construction took place during the early part of this period. Construction for 
districts with available funds moved along during the postwar days. Others 
were stopped for funds. Today the State program is under way, with many 
districts having only recently received approval of funds. 

I doubt if any State in the Union has had a firmer impact from population 
growth than California. 

Children on double sessions.Reference is made to page 36 of the report, which 
gives the following facts: 

1. October 1949: 59,609 children housed in buildings not constructed for 
schools. 

2. October 1946 : 83,483 children on double sessions. 

3. October 1949: 146,983 children on double sessions. (Lost ground by 
63,500 pupils. ) 

4. October 1949 to 1950: Alameda County children on double sessions 
increased from 6,725 to 7,073. 

5. October 1949 to 1950: Los Angeles County children on double sessions 
increased from 70,900 to 91,072. 

6. October 1949 to 1951: Sacramento County children on double sessions 
increased from 4,506 to 7,654 in the 2-year period. 

School housing needs.—Page 37 of the report points out a current need as of 
February 1951 of classrooms needed to house 262,912 who are not properly housed, 
requiring 7,512 new classrooms. 

-age 42 of the report gives the classrooms under construction and those needed 
as reported on January 1951: 
1. 1,317 classrooms under construction. 
2. 4,492 classrooms during remaining months of 1951. 
3. 2,035 classrooms during 1952. 
4. A total of 7,844. 
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A brief summary of the situation as it exists today is: 

1. The block of 4,492 rooms proposed for 1951 are now ready for con- 
struction. 

2. Those for 1952 will be ready to go within a few weeks or months. 

3. School population on half-day sessions continues to increase. 

4. Problem is what to do after full half-day saturation, which many areas 
face today. 

5. Funds are not involved due to local, State, and Federal sources. 

We estimate that there will be $100,000,000 worth of school buildings under 
construction, or should be with materials available each 6 months, which is 
equal to approximately 3,000 classrooms for the 6-month period. 

Reports from the United States Office of Education indicate that on the 
national level only 50 percent of the requests for critical materials have been 
approved for the fourth quarter. 

Architects in California are on the alert to reduce critical material require 
ments for their jobs, and in fact many plans have been revamped to reduce such 
materials to the minimum. 

The cause of the difficulty is clear to us. The allocation of steel, ete., for 
colleges, schools, and libraries is just too small. In other words, a fair share 
of materials has not been assigned to this use. We need to have a larger slice 
of the pie, and it must be something more than a mere sliver. 

We could get the needs district by district, but I doubt if that would help or 
be necessary. There just isn’t enough materials to meet the needs. California’s 
situation is desperate. We have not only the backlog from the last war but 
we have the crop of babies resulting from immigration and settlement of people 
during and following the war. 

We have no reason to believe that the allcecation by the United States Office 
of Education is anything but fair. We believe that the nee cs of education have 
not been properly recognized by those who made the original assignments. 

I should say further that the California program for construction is for class- 
rooms only. Auditoriums and other buildings which usually require large 
amounts of steel, etc., are not a part of the existing program. 

In conclusion, let me say that at the rate the child population is crowding 
toward the schoolhouse doors means— 

1. Increase in double sessions. 

2. Triple sessions in some cases. 

8. Use of halls, basements, cafeterias, churches, store buildings, and any 
other available space, all very inadequate. 

4. Overcrowding witb classes of 45 to 60 or more. 

A child's education cannot wait or be delayed for a time, because he isn’t like 
a road, bridge, or office building; he continues to grow and there is no turning 
back to make it up to him Jater. The schools of California need help and need 
it desperately. If I can give you any additional data which will be helpful, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy FE. Srmpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
FRANK M. WRIGHT, 
Associate Superintendent of Pubilic Instruction. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
October 1, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES FE. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: T am becoming extremely concerned over the long delay 
threatening the Nation’s school-construction program. Reports have been ema- 
nating from the United States Office of Education that a complete breakdown is 
in sight unless additional materials of a critical nature are allocated to the 
school districts throughout the country. There is ample substantiation for 
these reports coming from educational officials and concerned citizens. 

I believe we must take great care that, in curtaining nonessential construc- 
tion, we do not place the Government in the position of classifying education 
as nonessential. 
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In my experience in Congress, I have come into personal contact with many 
aspects of the Communist movement in this country and no one has become 
more convinced of the serious threat the conspiracy of that movement presents 
to this Nation’s welfare. Accordingly, I have been a strong supporter of the 
defense mobilization program. However, I cannot but feel, and I have empha- 
sized this strongly in the past, that in the final analysis, education is the long- 
range answer to the collectivization ideal of communistic philosophy. In other 
words, books, not bullets. 

Therefore, it seems proper that in addition to the military program of prepa- 
ration for our immediate defense (and most Americans support this as an essen- 
tial expedient) we must give equal weight to the educational aspects that are 
herein set forth. If this conclusion has the maturity I hope for, I think it 
would be appropriate to enumerate a few facts involved in the present situation. 

During World War ITI new construction for school projects came to an abso- 
lute standstill. In the days subsequent to the end of that war the country’s 
school systems were able to make plans for their ordinary needs, but, as you 
know, the present state of emergency placed an additional obstacle in the way 
of this progress. And to climax a situation already acute, the schools are feeling 
now the first impact of the high birth rate during the war years, and this group 
will increase in the next few years. 

In addition to the above, the problem has been accentuated by the creation 
of new defense plants in dispersed areas. The influx of the necessary defense 
workers and their families to these plants as well as to established industrial 
centers is contributing in great degree to the critical need for additional schools. 

Educational officials in the States are attempting to solve the problem tempo- 
rarily by utilizing every space that can be made available. This includes meet- 
ing halls, basements of present schools, banquet rooms, and so forth. They are 
also attacking the shortage by maximum crowding of present facilities, half-day 
sessions and short school weeks. The effects which these conditions will have 
on the discipline, morale, and training of this country’s future leaders will be 
far reaching. 

In California alone, where the population has increased almost 50 percent 
from 1940 to 1950 and school enrollment 38 percent, there is a critical need now 
for 8,000 additional classrooms. According to the latest statistics, there are 
262,192 children crowded in available classrooms, halls, cafeterias, churches, 
basements, and store buildings. This is the situation in one State where half- 
session attendance is the rule and not the exception and triple sessions are in 
sight. This is true in spite of the absence of any need for additional State or 
Federal appropriations and where a program calling for $100,000,000 worth 
of school construction is at a stalemate for lack of materials. 

In conclusion, I believe it most necessary that we take some immediate steps 
to solve the present dilema. In this connection, as a Representative from a 
State whose population increase is second to none, I would suggest that in the 
allocation of critical materials, such as steel and copper, the interests of the 
Nation as a whole would be served best by providing that the school-construc- 
tion program be given first consideration after the requirements of the defense 
program are fulfilled. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., October -5, 1951. 
Hon. RIcHARD NIxoN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DraR SENATOR Nrxon: Your recent letter in which you express concern over 
the Nation’s school-construction program highlights a problem about which I, 
too, have been disturbed. In fact, I have brought the Steel Division of the 
National Production Authority and the Office of Education together in an 
effort to provide as much assistance as possible for school construction. The 
shortage of steel is so acute we have had to cut back the steel program itself, 
as well as sorely needed chemical and fertilizer expansion plans. 

In many instances in which school boards reported inability to get steel, the 
Office of Education has been able to show them how to design without steel or 
to substitute reinforcing for structural steel. If the school boards in your 
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State will thoroughly examine the conservation possibilities and then approach 
the Office of Education in instances in which the elimination of steel or the 
substitution of reinforcements for structural is not possible, the magnitude 
of the problem probably can be greatly reduced and be brought to more man 
ageable proportion. 

It is, of course, essential that our Nation can be no stronger than its schools, 
and I assure you that I am personally watching very closely this serious 
problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., October 16, 1951. 
Hon, CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C.: 

School population of California has increased over 38 percent since 1940. 
Average daily attendance for year just closed was over 1,800,000. Over one- 
quarter of a million children are not properly housed as of February 1951. 

We need 7,512 new classrooms to house those children. Materials should be 
made available for approximately 3,000 classrooms for each 6-month period. 

California schools need help and need it desperately. 

Roy E. Smpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Litre Rock, ArK., October 15, 1951. 
Hon, CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas division of the National Association of Edu- 
-ational Buyers meeting here today urge your attention at tomorrow’s hearing 
to the telegram of our national executive secretary concerning NPA allotment of 
CMP material to higher education, in which we concur. 

Jacos SHARP, 
Comptroller University of Arkansas, Chairman. 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATE», 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. FRED G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Room 429, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hussey: I am enclosing a telegram from Hon. Harmon Caldwell, 
president, University System of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., concerning reduction in 
steel allocations to educational institutions. 

I shall appreciate your incorporating the telegram in the hearings being held 
on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL BRowN. 


ATLANTA, GA., October 15, 1951. 
Congressman PauL Brown, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand committee of House with Congressman Cleveland Bailey, of 
West Virginia, as chairman, convenes October 16 re unfair reduction in steel 
allocations to education, Have been advised NPA increased allocation for civilian 
automobiles by 150,000 tons and made simultaneous reduction of 50 percent in 
allocation to higher education. Unless allocations are restored to higher education 
our current building program will collapse. 

HARMON CALDWELL. 
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HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: In accordance with your letter of October 12 relative to the 
subcommittee which has been appointed to investigate the possibility of having 
priorities granted on materials needed for school construction, I am enclosing a 
wire I have received from the superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Nebr. 

This telegram sets forth the pertinent facts concerning the problem in Lincoln, 
In addition to this wire from Superintendent Watkins I have received humerous 
letters advising me that the situation is critical. 

This problem of overcrowded and insufficient school facilities must be met, 
and I hope the committee will be able to take action to alleviate this situation, 
If further information would be helpful please advise me. 

Very truly yours, 
Car. T. CURTIS. 


LINCOLN, NesR., October 18, 1951. 
Congressman CArL CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

School district of Lincoln, Nebr., needs urgent help. Unprecedented enroll- 
ment increase within immediate future resulted in $6 million bond issue last 
spring. Because of needs national voluntary credit restraint committee author- 
ized bond sale of entire $6 million, money from which is now on hand. Present 
enroliment S00 over last year, or 6 percent increase. Next year expect addi- 
tional increase of 1,000, or 8 percent increase. Reactivation of Lincoln Air Base 
plus war industries will intensify problem. Application made United States 
Office of Education July 16, 1951, requesting authority to construct addition to 
overcrowded elementary school building. This school, built to accommodate 
120 pupils, houses 315. Will need 11 more rooms in next 4 years. Greatest 
enrollment increase in recent developed areas of the city where school facilities 
are least available. Plans on project completed in July ready for letting with 
hope of completing project September 1952. Overflow of pupils now housed in 
temporary buildings. Cannot call for bids until Government grants approval. 
Inquiries always end with statement no steel available from National Produc- 
tion Authority. Why must Nation’s program of public education be crippled 
when 1 percent of national steel output would be sufficient? Why are schools 
allotted but one-half of 1 percent of national steel output when automobile 
industry is allotted 15 percent? There is need for better sense of values con- 
cerning What is essential. Your help urgently requested. 

STEVEN N. WATKINS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: This will acknowledge and thank you for your letter of 
October 12; extending an opportunity to me to make a representation regarding 
the difficulties encountered by school authorities in my congressional district 
in securing materials for the construction of school buildings. 

I have immediately in mind two situations in which I am very much interested 
and hopeful that relief can be extended in the way of allocation of material. 
The Raleigh and Rocky Mount, N. C., city school systems have pending applica- 
tions with the Office of Education, the claimant agency for school construction, 
for allotment of material in the first quarter of 1952. In the case of the Raleigh 


application, denial was given for the fourth quarter of 1951, and the case will be 
reconsidered for early 1952. The Rocky Mount system has several applications 
pending for first-quarter consideration. I have found the officials of the Office 
of Edueation very cooperative and helpful, but the difficulty seems to be in 
securing a sufficient divisional allocation to spread over the applications. In 
both instances I understand that present facilities are very inadequate to the 
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needs of the schools. Especially does this seem to be true of the Neegro schoo! 
facilities in both cities. 

It seems to me very important that our schools should not lag behind in this 
period when more than ever education is of such paramount value to our youth 
While I am aware of the increasing critical shortages of building materials, | 
hope that your subcommittee will be able to study the situation thoroughly and 
take whatever action is deemed advisable in the total situation. 

Assuring you of my interest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harortp D. Coo.ey. 


HovwsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Materials for School Projects, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In connection with current hearings, I am enclosing a letter from 
Mr. Reade W. Corr, superintendent of schools of Kent County, Md., concerning 
the difficulty in obtaining building materials for school projects. Will you please 
include the letter with your records 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp T, MILuer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF KENT COUNTY, 
Chestertown, Md., October 11, 1951. 
Representative Epwarp T. MILLER, 
House Office Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: The difficulty in obtaining building materials 
for school projects is causing us considerable inconvenience. This is particular] 
true so far as steel is concerned. 

In August 1950 we awarded Brohawn Bros., of Cambridge a contract to build 
additions to our Chestertown and Garnett High Schools. These schools have 
the largest enrollments of any in our county. The Garnett High School is the 
only colored high school in the county. When the contracts were awarded we 
expected these buildings to be completed by June 1951 and hence ready for 
occupancy when schools opened last month. 

The delay the contractor is experiencing in obtaining steel has resulted in 
the stoppage of work on the buildings. This is denying nearly 1,000 boys and 
girls an opportunity to receive an adequate education. These boys and girls 
need the facilities now. Anything that you can do to see that a fair allotment 
of building materials is made available for school construction will be much 
appreciated. 

if there is additional information that you desire regarding our local situ- 
ation please advise me. If is our considered opinion that proper education 
is essential at all times and especially so during a national emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
READE W. Corr, 
County Superintendent. 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS, 


Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : In connection with current hearings, I am enclosing a letter fron 
Mr. Roszel C. Thomsen, president, Board of School Commissioners, of Baltimore, 
Md., concerning the difficulty in obtaining building materials for school projects 
Will you please include the letter with your records concerning the matter? 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp T. MILLER. 


(The letter referred to is included in this appendix at p. 217.) 
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ORLEANS ParisuH Scuoor Boarp, 
New Orleans, La., October 19, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILry, 
Chairman Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: The needs of public school systems throughout the United 
States for sufficient quantities of steel and other critical materials to handle 
an adequate building program are desperate. I am certain that in your position 
you recognize these desperate needs and have had occasion to come in contact 
with them from many sections of the country. However, I would like to add 
my plea to the many which you have received, that education not be considered 
as a normal civilian need, but that it be given its due place as a true and honest 
defense effort. 

The place of education in a national defense program, the part which it plays 
in our general economy and the dependence of democracy upon education for 
its very existence certainly should need no further explanation to an individual 
who must be as sincerely interested in education as you and your committee. 
Our founding fathers had the wisdom to establish education as one of the pre- 
requisities for a successful, democratic Government and encouraged the fur- 
therance of educational needs. For over 20 years public education has been 
neglected and underfinanced. Its plant and equipment have deterioated to a 
deplorable level. Today we have a general awakening of public interest to the 
crying needs of education. It is deplorable that our public education system had 
to deteriorate to its present standard before public interest could be developed 
which would bring it to the standards and a position in its community which it 
should occupy. This general awakening is none too soon. However, if materials 
are not made available to assist with the desperately needed buildings and 
equipment, this general awakening will be of no value in lifting education to its 
proper position in our national life. 

I would like you to consider a few facts relative to the Orleans Parish public 
school systems which point to some of the critical needs which I have discussed 
above. Many of these needs are created by adnormally high birth rate of the 
last 10 years and the continued high birth rate is multiplying these problems 
each year. Currently, the Orleans Parish school board is operating 89 school 
buildings which are subdivided into two systems. The white system operates 
57 school buildings and the Negro system 32. The total enrollment in these two 
systems at the end of the 1951 school year was 63,274. The enrollment has in- 
creased materially each year for the last five and birth-rate statistics indicate 
that it will continue to increase to a figure well in excess of 70,000 students. 
Many buildings which we are currently using are in a deplorable physical con- 
dition. They are old and obsolete; 18 are 50 or more years old and 17 are be- 
tween 40 and 50 years old. Only one new school has been added to our system in 
the past 11 years. We now have funds available and are in the early stages of 
a building program which seems doomed to failure because of a total lack of steel 
and other critical building materials. 

In a recent inspection by an architect and civil engineer, two white schools and 
19 Negro schools were judged insanitary. Six white schools and seven Negro 
schools were judged structurally unsafe and 20 white schools and 24 Negro schools 
were judged entirely obsolete. These findings are not surprising when it is 
considered that many of the buildings have been condemned because of the type 
of their construction by State or city fire and health regulatory bodies. Only 
four or five schools have the required minimum of natural or artificial lighting 
in the classroom and at least four schools have classrooms without any form of 
artificial lighting. In 15 Negro schools and one white school pot-bellied, wood- 
burning stoves are used for heating. 

The above facts are staggering in themselves. However, when it is considered 
that many of these structures are used far in excess of their maximum capacity 
to house students, the problem is even more staggering. Twenty-nine of the 
total schools are currently being operated above their rated maximum capacity. 
Fifteen of the schools are being utilized at over 150 percent of their rated ea- 
pacity and two schools are being operated at 247 percent and 259 percent of their 
capacity. I know it is not unheard of in other communities, but it is another 
indication of the desperate need of public schools everywhere. It is a fact that 
some of these obsolete outmoded schools are being operated on a shift or platoon 
basis. The shift basis certainly is not the type of public education which built 
our democracy, nor is it the type of public education which will preserve it 
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through our present emergency. Nine thousand five hundred and forty-eight of 
our Orleans Parish school students attended the 1951 school year on this part- 
time-shift basis. I submit to you that these and other facts of this type are of 
sufficient gravity to place the public school systems of these United States in a 
position of a defense industry worthy of maximum consideration in our defense 
program. I earnestly solicit any help and assistance which you can give in 
obtaining for the public school systems the position which they deserve. 
Yours very truly, 
C. P. Besse, 
Member Orleans Parish School Board. 


HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Thank you for your letter of October 12. I am gratified 
to learn that the House Committee on Education and Labor has decided to 
investigate the need for priorities on school-construction materials and equip- 
ment. I have received So many complaints from my congressional district that 
it is almost impossible for my limited office staff to properly handle them. 

For the information of your subcommittee I am enclosing a copy of a speech 
which I made in the House of Representatives recently and which includes a 
very pertitnent letter from one of the school superintendents in my district. I 
am also enclosing a self-explanatory communication from the Palo Alto unified 
school district containing some very pertinent suggestions which might well be 
considered. 

If I can be of further assistance, please advise. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK ANDERSON. 


{From the Congressional Record, October 1, 1951] 
WHAT ABouUT OUR SCHOOL CHILDREN? 


(Mr. Anderson of California asked and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend his remarks and to include an editorial.) 

Mr. Anperson of California. Mr. Speaker, when is the National Production 
Authority going to come to its senses and allocate sufficient building materials to 
the Office of Education for the essential construction of badly needed school 
facilities in California? It is becoming more apparent daily that the NPA does 
not fully realize the problems that have been created in my State by the influx of 
over 314 million people in the last 10 years. 

Furthermore, it is difficult for the citizens I represent to understand why per- 
mits for commercial construction continue to be granted while partially com- 
pleted school buildings are held up because necessary construction materials can- 
not be obtained. There is going to be the very devil to pay if somebody does not 
wake up soon and change this unfair and discriminatory allocation of so-called 
scarce construction items. It seems to me that educational institutions should 
rank first as far as priorities are concerned after the National Defense Establish- 
ment has been taken care of. ~ 

By way of further emphasis I wish to include with my remarks the following 
pungent, pertinent, and timely letter from one of the elementary school district 
superintendents in my congressional district. I also call attention to an editorial 
from the Redwood City Tribune which further points up the problems confronting 
us in California as a result of our unprecedented increase in population. 


MENLO PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Menlo Park, Calif., September 27, 1951. 
Hon. JAck ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Str: In reference to our NPA application on the Hillview School pre 
viously referred to in our letter of September 14, and your answer of September 
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17, and in accordance with our telephone conversation this date, the following 
information is offered for your use as vou see fit. 

I do not need to point out to you that our little school district encompassing 
the towns of Atherton and Menlo Park is a stronghold of so-called reactionary 
Republicans. The two newspaper articles enclosed which appeared during the 
past week are indicative of the construction which is going on here currently. 
Yet yesterday in the same mail delivery we received from the Department of 
Finance of the State of California the long awaited and final approval for the 
letting of bids and construction of the Hillview School. 

We have the money. We have the children. We have them in basement rooms 
with 7-foot ceilings and no fire escapes. We have them in Sunday school rooms. 
Ve have them in libraries. We have them in auditoriums. This is not a poor 
town. The town has diligently attempted to keep up with its building needs. They 
have for some time been bonded to capacity and sometimes taxed far beyond the 
legal limitations. So it isn’t something we let creep up on us. 

To get back to the mail delivery, another letter received from the Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., begins with this sentence: “It is regretted 
that the Office of Education has been unable to grant authority to commence con 
struction and to allot controlled materials for the project referred to above for 
which an application on CMP-4C has been received.” It goes on to state that 
there is a possibility that an allocation can be made on October 10 for the first 
quarter of 1952. The question that has been raised repeatedly by me and your 
constituents: “Why can buildings such as depicted in the newspaper articles, 
a new emporium building on Nineteenth Avenue in San Francisco, the new City 
of Paris Building in the same vicinity, and innumerable others, use tons of steel 
where we would use a pound?’ How can these buildings be approved when the 
schools, the very basis of our democracy, are denied the little pittance of steel 
needed ? 

An hour ago I met the superintendent of the Aptos School District, near Santa 
Cruz, whom you know and from whom you have had correspondence. He told 
me that last night he was approached by telephone that for a specified amount of 
money an NPA approval could be had within hours. This is only one instance of 
numerous such stories. 

I cannot believe that they are all false. The proprietor of one of the buildings 
depicted in one of the newspaper articles is reported by a parent in my school 
district to have stated openly that he had no difficulty in getting a steel allocation ; 
all he had to do was to grease the right palm. If our applications are correct, as 
referred to in our letter of September 14, and cannot be approved shortly over half 
of the children in this school district will be receiving half-time education next 
year. 

Is it possible that the Federal Government values the expansion of commercial 
establishments, resort hotels, service stations, and the like, above the public 
education system of the country? I cannot believe it. I don’t want to deluge 
you and Mr. Nixon and Mr. Knowland with telegrams, letters, and the like, but 
believe me just that will happen if the papers learn of this refusal, and I don’t see 
how they can miss. 

Most of the people in this area chose to live here because they wanted to bring 
their children up in the somewhat rarefied atmosphere of the peninsula, In ad- 
dition to the semicountry living they appreciated the public schools. They are 
willing to pay for public schools, and they are willing to employ the finest teachers 
available, and I doubt that they will be denied buildings by bureaucrats being 
liberal handed with a selected few but refusing the needs of their children. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, this is a strong letter. I need not point out to you that 
Iam somewhat perturbed to put it mildly. I made it strong to impress upen you 
the fact that my people also are perturbed. I know that you will do all you can 
and believe me we will do all we can. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MELVILLE J. HoMFELD, District Superintendent, 


{From the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune of September 18, 1951] 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION TELLS STORY OF EXPANSION 


Elsewhere in tonight’s Tribune is a story of the ground breaking for a new 
elementary school in San Carlos. Yesterday’s page 1 carried the announcement of 
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open-house ceremonies for the opening of the Menlo-Atherton High School op 
Middlefield Road at Ringwood Avenue. 

These news items bring into sharp focus the tremendous school-population in. 
crease that our area has experienced in the past decade. These news items aly 
tell part of the continuing story of how the taxpayers of this area are footing 
ever-increasing bills in order to build and staff schools that will provide south 
San Mateo County with the best facilities possible for their children. 

San Carlos provides a typical example of schoolhouse expansion. When World 
War II ended it had only Central school and White Oaks school. With a popula. 
tion growth of 300 percent in 10 years, however, it found it necessary to vote 
funds for construction of two more public schools which are already in use, plus 
the third, for which ground was broken this week. In addition, a new school 
for Catholic children, St. Charles, was opened last year in the rapidly develop. 
ing Brittan Acres section of the city. 

In all, here’s what the taxpayers of south San Mateo County have dug into 
their pockets to provide in new schools since VJ-day: Belmont, one new school; 
Redwood City, seven new schools (three still under construction) and additions 
to four old ones; Menlo Park, two new schools ; Ravenswood, one new school with 
plans and a need for another one; Woodside, Las Lomitas, and Portola, all of 
which are one-school districts, have built additions. Sequoia high school district 
opens its second unit Monday at Menlo-Atherton, and hopes to have the third 
at San Carlos-Belmont ready next year. 

Growing pains? Yes. And we haven’t stopped yet. 


Pato ALTo UNIFIED ScHoo. District, 
Palo Alto, Calif., October 9, 1951. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: On August 17, 1951, the Palo Alto unified school district 
filed a CMP application, control No. 3412, with the Federal Security Agency and 
again refiled an application on September 20, 1951. On the same dates the 
district filed a CMP application, control No, 2865; for the Maybelle Elementary 
School. In the first case, which concerned the Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High 
School, we have had no reply from the Federal Security Agency. On the second 
application for the Maybelle Elementary School, we were informed that materials 
could not be allocated for the construction of that school during the current 
quarter. Our district then, along with many other districts in the bay area, 
has been denied allocations for one school and has had no reply on the other 
school, both of which schools are desperately needed. 

The board of education at its meeting on Monday, October 8, 1951, discussed 
this matter of denial of the allocation with the school architect, who had just 
recently returned from a meeting of architects. He informed our members tliat 
this situation does not need to continue in the interests of national defense and 
reasoned as follows: 

1. Schools and hospitals come under 1 of some 13 claimant agencies; 
these agencies can, of course, only parcel out the steel allocated to them. 
Each one apparently makes its own rules and some are frugal and some ar 
wasteful. Here in Santa Clara County where the schools are primarily of 
wood construction wtih only a minimum of structural steel, a 14-room schoo 
uses 26 tons of structural steel, 13 tons of reinforcing steel, 20 tons of nails 
pipe, screws, bolts, ete. 

On the other hand, a recent building for which a certificate of necessity \ 
issued to a huge corporation and which was to build a component part of 
airplanes, required 10,000 tons of structural sheet, of which 4,000 tons were 
in the roof structure. It was suggested to these people that by redesigning 
the roof in timber construction, a building fully as satisfactory as th 
sands of World War II plants could be obtained. They declined to do this 
as their particular claimant agency did not require that such defense plans 
limit their consumption of structural steel. The roof structure on this one 
plant alone would have supplied the structural steel for 153 14-room Cali 
fornia schools. While we recognize the principle that an industrial plant 
should be built in structural steel, we cannot agree that it is better to pe! 
mit this and deprive the children of the plant employees of any school at 
all. 
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2. The Nation has embarked on a tremendous building program of steel 
freight cars. This program has been primarily justified on a replacement 
basis, but no mention is made of the fact that the obsolete cars being re- 
placed are averaging only one-half the size of the new steel cars. A suggestion 
to the Defense Transport Administration that if the railroads were required 
to unload freight cars on Saturdays so increasing the available number of 
freight cars by one-seventh, was indignantly rejected as being beyond their 
jurisdiction. 

3. Most difficult to understand of all of the acts of the CPA was the recent 
one which permitted the free acquisition by anyone of steel, copper, and 
other scarce materials up until October 1 to be incorporated into any build- 
ing not on the prohibited list which was started before October 1. We there- 
fore have a large number ef stores, office buildings, plant expansions, large 
residences, and other types of construction which have rushed to break 
ground and are now consuming a large mass of scarce materials. 

4. New subdivisions are again moving at a rapid rate on a self-allocation 
basis allowing 1,800 pounds of carbon steel for each building. 

Many small industries and commercial jobs using only 2 tons of steel 
are building with great rapidity. 

We would like to make the following recommendations for your con- 
sideration: 

(a) An over-all authority be set up which would compel a uniform degree 
of thrift in designing all permitted structures, and a more efficient use of 
existing facilities, 

(b) We realize that refusing to permit the building of many office build- 
ings, stores and expansions of industrial facilities may work great individual 
hardship; nevertheless, the menace to the country of having thousands of 
inadequately housed school children is a great hardship, and until the 
schools obtain the necessary materials, permission to build such buildings 
should be denied. 

(c) It is certainly inconsistent to permit mass subdivisions to continue 
to be built with no prospect of schools for the children housed in them when 
they are finished. To allow the continuing building of these subdivisions 
is almost aS wrong as to permit them to be built without any water, sewers, 
or other sanitary conditions. Therefore, the building of houses must be 
checked until there is reasonable assurance that the necessary schools can 
be built. 

(d@) Municipalities and other governmental agencies should not continue 
to use large quantities of copper pipe, gate valves and other multiple uses of 
copper and steel merely because it is more enduring and is cheaper in the 
long run. For the time being, they should be subjected to at least as 
rigorous rules as is the private home owner. 

Since we are primarily concerned with the local situation, we should like to 
add these facts to those which were presented by our architect. 

The Palo Alto unified school district had 5,000 school children a year ago. At 
the present time, there are approximately 6,500 children enrolled in our schools. 
The following housing projects are now under way in Palo Alto: 

1. Sterling Homes is building 600 houses; 

2. Floyd Lowe has now under construction 50 homes and plans to add to 
that number in the near future; 

3. Stern & Price have now under construction approximately 300 homes; 
and 

4. The Fichler Homes has just started construction of homes on a 350- 
housing unit. 

The number of homes listed here, approximately 1,300, will require four new 
elementary schools by next year. Furthermore, this abnormal growth in Palo 
Alto is primarily due to the fact that the bay area has been established as a 
center for defense production. It only seems reasonable that if workers are to 
be brought into the community that some consideration should be given to the 
education of their children. 

The most desperate situation at the present moment is the need for the ap- 
proval of the allocation for materials for the construction of a junior high school. 
The bonds for this construction were voted by a great majority in the community. 
The present junior high school could well be called a double-session high 
school, because practically every classroom is carrying double its designed 
capacity. 
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In view of the foregoing data from our architect and the facts which indi 
the growth of the Palo Alto school enrollment, we request that you use y 
influence or guide us in any action which this district may take in obtain 
approval from the NPA for obtaining construction materials for the two scl 
buildings mentioned in the first paragraph of this letter, but particularly for tly 
Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High School. 

At our meeting last night, we authorized the superintendent of schools, D 
Henry M. Gunn, to take a trip to Washington within the next few weeks in order 
to make personal contacts with authorities who might assist us in obtain 
approval for building materials. We would appreciate any help or informati: 
which you might give him in interviewing the proper authorities. 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. VANDERPOOL, 
President, Board of Education, 
Palo Alto Unified School District. 


COUNTY OF SAN MATEO, 
Redwood City, Calif., October 15, 1951 
Hon. JAcK Z. ANDERSON, 
Congressman, Eighth California District, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

DraR MR. ANDERSON: Enclosed is some material which I think you may 
able to use in connection with the question of why steel is not available 
desperately needed school buildings, while it is still apparently available for no! 
essential nondefense constructions. 

In addition, I have included an editorial from the Redwood City Tribune whic! 
follows the line of a recent statement which, I understand, you made on thi 
floor of the House. 

The attached material includes: 

Exhibit A. A $200,000 supermarket in Redwood City. 

Exhibit B. A $2,000,000-shopping center in this county. 

Exhibit C. An article on county construction records. 

Exhibit D. A most interesting photograph connected with the opening of 
a $600,000 “inn” immediately adjacent to this county and an additional news 
item which may have some connection with the development of the inn. 

Exhibit E. An analysis of the growth which the schools of this county have 
had during the past 10 vears and out of which arises the pressing need for 
school buildings, particularly when it is considered that the World War I) 
period was again one in which we could not secure materials. 

In connection with this World War ITI experience, we then received r¢ 
peated promises from the Government that the essential needs of the schools 
would be considered, only to see those promises made worthless in actio1 
Our current experience with NPA proves the adage “The only thing we learn 
from history is that we fail to learn from history.” 

One thing I do know, we cannot put our children into quick freeze, and it 
too late to prevent them coming into the world. We school men are thorough|s 
cognizant of defense needs, but we and thousands of parents are thoroughly 
disgusted with a situation which permits the building of saloons, recreation cen- 
ters, and expanded commercial buildings while denying a proper place for our 
next generation of citizens. 

More power to you in your fight and the best of good fortune to you in it 
Your actions will not only be appreciated today by those of us in the field, but 
will be appreciated by society itself in the years to come. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. TorMEY, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was a: 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed in a letter which I have received from the Board 
of School Commissioners of Baltimore, Md., expressing their grave concern over 
the restrictions which have been placed on the allocation of materials for the 
building of needed schools. This communication is sent for the consideration of 
your committee investigating the possibility of having priorities granted on ma- 
terials needed for school construction. 

I am sure that this concern and the need is duplicated many times in various 
localities throughout the United States. Believe me, the concern is not alone 
limited to members of school boards, but every adult knows that the future of 
this country rests upon the coming generation. 

It seems to me that it is much more necessary that steel and other items in 
short supplies be allocated to this purpose rather than granted to European 
countries to enable them to process their personal wars. If the military depart- 
ments of our own country could be induced to regulate their requirements to only 
necessary materials, and the waste which has been evidenced honestly reduced, 
I feel quite sure that a substantial amount of materials could be reallocated 
for this much-needed school purpose. I do hope that your committee will include 
in its investigation the two points that I have mentioned. 

It is imperative that the National Production Authority allocate more materials 
for school construction, and I sincerely hope the information submitted in the 
letter from the Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore, Md., will be 
carefully noted by your committee and will help form the basis for action 
necessary to make the materials available. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. FALLON. 


(The letter referred to is included in this appendix at pp. 216-217.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Gctober 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: On behalf of the many school children in my congressional 
district of west Texas, I wish to add my appeal to the many others being pre- 
sented to your subcommittee for additional allocations of materials for school 
construction. 

Some school districts in my section of the State have been confronted with 
the task of absorbing thousands of children of military personnel and it has 
now become a physical impossibility to continue this absorption until additional 
school facilities are made available. Some school buildings already under con- 
struction, and more than 60 percent completed, are unable to secure the necessary 
materials for completion, thereby creating a hazardous and unwholesome situ- 
ation, and will require an ultimate greater cost for completion since buildings 
left partially constructed deteriorate rapidly. 

I cannot stress too strongly the urgency of this need and trust that nothing 
will be left undone to remedy this distressing situation. 

It will be very much appreciated if you will make my views known to the 
members of your committee. 

With best wishes and regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
KEN REGAN. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CLEVE: I have a letter from Mr. Fred G. Hussey, clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, to the effect that a special subcommittee of which 
you are chairman is investigating the school-construction problem. Mr. Hus- 
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sey further asks that I let him know of any complaints or information regard 
ing school-building construction which I have received from my district. 

I am therefore enclosing copies of letters on this subject which may be of valu 
to your subcommittee in its work. 


I am grateful for the opportunity of providing this material for your study, 


and very much hope that it will be helpful. 
With best wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. VAUGHAN GARY. 


Henrico County Pusiic ScHOOLs, 
HENrICO CourT HovseE, 
Richmond, Va., October 3, 1951. 
Hon. J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. GARY: On September 20 the County School Board of Henrico County 
awarded to the J. Kennon Perrin Co. the contract for erection of an elementary 
school building at Varina. Our architects, Dixon and Norman, promptly for 
warded to the United States Office of Education Form CMP-4IC with supporting 
evidence of need. The official name of the building is Varina Elementary School 
To date I have not received an official reference number from the NPA nor anj 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the documents. 

The request for release of necessary materials is undoubtedly still in the 
United States Office of Education. 

Our architects assure us that the amount of steel has been kept to a minimum 
as well as all other critical materials. 

This building is urgenly needed in the shortest possible time because children 
in the primary grades at the Varina School are now attending school 3 hours 
daily on morning and afternoon shifts. After this session additional grades will 
of necessity go on shift unless this building can be constructed. 

This building includes a cafeteria for the 875 pupils attending this school. 
The present cafeteria facilities are inadequate for more than 200 children. 

This building is urgently needed to establish satisfactory sanitary facilities. 
At present over 300 children are using outdoor toilets. 

The project includes the construction of a sewage-disposal plant to replace the 
obsolete septic tank and lateral fields which have been condemned by the health 
department. 

The Varina magisterial district, the Henrico County officials, and the writer 
will appreciate anything you can do to expedite speedy approval of this school 
construction project. 

Very truly yours, 
CrypE K. Housincer, Superintendent. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL PLANT AND MAINTENANCE, 
Williamsburg, Va., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GARY: Thank you for your very prompt response of 
October 10 to my recent letter about the power plant for the College of William 
and Mary, and for your most valued services to us in this matter. I received 
on yesterday a form letter from the Federal Security Agency advising that it 
was impossible to make any allocation for the fourth quarter of 1951 but 
expressing a hope that something might be done for the first quarter of 1952 
To this letter I responded and attach hereto a copy ef my response. In this 
response IT have alluded to the very active ROTC unit at this college which 
has produced trained artillery officers qualified and commissioned for service 
in the Armed Forces. This is a direct and immediate contribution to defense 
effort. Equally important is the remainder of these 1,630 students who are 
being provided with the implements of good citizenship without which there 
would be little of importance to defend. 

As you know, the college is surrounded by large defense establishments, and 
in a full-blown emergency would unquestionably be used as it always has been 
in such circumstances for more concentrated training of military or naval per- 
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sonnel. The physical plant will scarcely be prepared for such use unless its 
essential power utility is made to be dependable. This cannot be accomplished 
py repair and must be accomplished by replacement. Our power-plant project 
has been engineered to make the least possible demands on critical materials. 
As we start into this present heating season we are extremely uneasy over the 
hazards of our situation. Our search for the needed equipment has indicated 
that we could get delivery of the power units in the early spring if we were 
able to secure suitable priorities. 

Your assistance in this matter will be a most useful contribution to one of 
the great institutions of this country. 

With kind regards, I am 

Very sincerely, 
E. L. Bemiss, Jr., 

Director, Physical Plant and Maintenance. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction Material, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

My DEAR COLLEAGUE: AS you so Well know from the hearings you are currently 
conducting, the shortage of steel for essential school building is critical in many 
parts of the Nation. 

However, you are equally aware, I am sure, that some specific sections of the 
country are more in need than others. My district, the Second of Massachusetts, 
is among these where the impact of defense work has thrown an unusual strain 
on school facilities. In addition, the continued expansion of Westover Air 
Force Base in Massachusetts is throwing additional burdens on the school 
system. 

Even under normal conditions, the building of new schools and expansion of 
existing structures in my area is mandatory if we are to meet our obligation 
of giving children proper education in suitable surroundings. 

My attention has been drawn to the fact that steel is being diverted to less 
laudable purposes than the building of schools and I am sure you will agree 
that the picayune allocation of steel made by the National Production Authority 
for school building is totally inadequate and certainly must be a conclusion 
reached without sufficient study or investigation. 

I, therefore, want to assure you of my cooperation in every possible way in 
your efforts to secure a more equitable allotment of steel for school-construction 
purposes. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Foster Furcoro, M. C. 


Dover, Mass., October 20, 1951, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congressional Office Building: 

Would appreciate your consideration use of wooden school houses for tem- 
porary installation Paducah and Savannah River to avoid immediate use of 
considerable steel. 

E. F. Hopeson Co., INnc., 
K. W. SPALDING. 


ScrRANTON, Pa., October 17, 1951, 
Hon. DaNnret J. Foon, 
House of Representatives: 

Kindly consider and urge steel allocation vitally needed in planned Kingston 
Central Catholic High School construction during first and second quarters 
1952 estimated need 370 tons principally beams small percentage of trusses 
and plate steel over a thousand students are involved urgency acute. 

Bisnop HAFeyY. 
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HAZLETON, Pa., October 15, 1951, 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C.: 
Hazleton Township expects to embark on a $500,000 building program. Would 
appreciate whatever assistance Congress can offer. 
JOSEPH D. GALLAGHER, Superintendent. 


WILKES-BarrE, PA., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. DANIEL FLoop, 
Room 829, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dallas-Franklin school district planning new school building about 10 rooms. 
¥. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary, Dallas, Pa, 


HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
Chairman, Priorities for School Construction Subcommittee, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHATRMAN: I would appreciate having the enclosed letters in- 
cluded in the printed hearings as a result of your studies of the problems 
confronting school districts. 

Thanking you for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEROY JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 


SACRAMENTO City UNIFIED ScHOOL DISTRICT, 
Sacramento 10, Calif., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Thank you for your letter of October 12, 1951, 
offering the Sacramento City Unified School District an opportunity to present 
our school housing problem to the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor which has been set up to investigate the steel allocations 
for public schools in the country. 

Sacramento, as the capital of the State of California, has been growing at a 
rapid rate over a period of many years. This growth has been accelerated since 
the beginning of World War II with expansion of military installations near 
the city. These installations include McClellan Air Force Base, Mather Air 
l‘orce Base, and Sacramento Signa! Depot. 

As the result of a thorough population growth study, the Sacramento voters 
have voted for a projected school building program to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing school population. The latest bond issue for $6,500,000 will care for 
the needs of the children of the city on a carefully worked timetable basis 
during the next 5 years. 

The Sacramento area represents one of the fastest growing sections in the 
State of California. The increasing size of our school population will make it 
necessary to force children into double sessions unless the necessary allocations 
of critical materials are granted. Our parents feel that they should not be 
penalized because other districts have not kept up with their school building 
needs. 

Our immediate needs are, of course, in the elementary school level. Our 
kindergarten enrollment increased approximately 41 percent this year. If 
this rate of increase continues and new facilities are not provided immediately 
many of our children will have to be given a part-time education in double 
sessions. 

We realize that there are many requests from California, as well as from the 
rest of the country, for critical building materials. However, we respectfully 
call your attention to the careful long-range planning we have done relative to 
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the school building needs of our community and to the ability and willingness 
of our citizens to finance the program locally. 
We shall appreciate your consideration of the school housing needs of our 
poys and girls. 
Very sincerely, 
WiLtiAM J. BuRKHARD, Superintendent. 


ORANGEVALE UNION ScHOOL DISTRICT, 
Folsom, Calif., October 16, 1951. 
Re: CMP applications 2935 for the new Roberts School and 4008 for Orange- 
vale School. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: On behalf of the boys and girls in our schooi 
district we wish to express thanks to you for the noble effort you are making 
to obtain allocations on our new school building program. 

We certainly would appreciate your presenting to the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor our views. The following data are 
submitted : 

The original application for Roberts School, No. 2935, was filed on August 
9, 1951, and the application for the additions to the Orangevale School No. 4008 
on August 31, 1951. 

This school district now has two separate school buildings, one a three-room 
structure that has been condemned and declared inadequate. The other con- 
sists of an old building to which classrooms have been added. 

All classrooms are overcrowded, with nine classes being on half-day sessions: 
in addition, one class is being held in a small teachers’ workroom; one class 
isin a neighboring church; and another is being held part of the day in a school 
bus. There is also a waiting list of kindergarten children, and because of 
unavailable classrooms many children who live in the school district are 
attending schools in adjoining districts. 

The projected enrollment by October 31 of this year, as approved by our 
State department of education, will be 791 pupils. The increase in enrollment 
has been largely the result of increased Federal activities in this area (McClel- 
lan Field, Mather Field, Sacramento Signal Depot, Folsom Dam project, and the 
new aero jet plant). Last year the percent of federally affected children was 
27 percent of the total enrollment. Indications are that this will be a much 
greater percentage during the present school year, 1951-52. We applied for 
Federal assistance under Public Law 815 during the last fiscal year, however, 
because of the small appropriation made by the Federal Government we did not 
receive any money but our application was approved. It does not seem to be 
advisable or even fair to other school districts in other States to apply under 
this law because we have the necessary funds to take care of our present needs 
even though the increased activities of the Federal installations and projects 
are putting a financial burden on our district. We believe that Public Law 815 
can help those districts in financially poorer States that have no funds for new 
construction. It has been rumored that preference is being given for allocation 
- of critical materials to districts that are applying under Public Law 815. It 
does not seem fair that preference should be given to these districts because 
education is not something that should be limited only to a certain select group 
I believe that a priority system should be set up and based on building needs. For 
- our school district all we are asking for is approval of our applications for an 

allotment of critical materials. 

Our proposed building program consists of the following: (1) one complete 
new school, Roberts Elementary, Government Control No. 2985: and (2) addi 
tions to the present Orangevale School, Government Control No. 4008. The 
original plans and surveys for these school buildings were started during the 
summer of 1950. At about the time that the architectural plans were completed 
it was anticipated that there would be a shortage of critical materials and th: 
possibility of allocating these materials was foreseen. After conferring with 
the school district’s architectural firm it was believed to be in the best interest 
Pof the Nation as a whole to limit the critical materials to be used. This neces- 
sitated a complete revision of the plans. For example, wood trusses were sul- 
stituted for steel, the heating, etc. The results of the changes necessarily held 
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up our building program. Possibly if we had gone ahead with it we would have 
started construction prior to the time that an approval from Washington was 
necessary. 

The new Roberts School has 24,000 square feet of space and no structural stee 
is included in the plans and only a total of 26.25 tons of all other steel, which 
includes plumbing, heating, nails, ete. The additions to the Orangevale Schoo! 
have 6,631 square feet of space and no structural steel is included and only a tota 
of 15.9 tons of all other steel, including plumbing, heating, nails, ete. 

Bids were received on these schools on September 14, 1951, which were ex. 
tremely low and the State of California has approved them and set up the money 
for construction. By State law it is mandatory that construction start within 
60 days, by November 14, 1951, or it will be necessary to go through the expense 
of readvertising for bids. If this has to be done, it does not appear likely that 
our bids would be as low. 

We recognize that this matter of allocating materials. is a difficult one. We 
sincerely believe we have done everything possible to be worthy of careful con- 
sideration. If there are any other data needed or if you believe we should discuss 
this matter over the telephone or in person with anyone to guarantee us an 
approval on the allocations before November 14, 1951, please advise us. 

Thank you again for all you are doing for the boys and girls in our schoo! 
district. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM R. MANNING, 
District Superintendent 
(For the Board of Trustees). 


Farr OAKS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIstrRICT, 
Fair Oaks, Calif., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. LERoy JOHNSON, 
Congressman, Third District, California, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: I have at hand your correspondence with Mr. Olin Brown, 
president of the Fair Oaks Civic Club, in regard to steel allocations for the new 
Fair Oaks Elementary School. 

As superintendent of the Fair Oaks School District I wish to make statements 
which can be used to inform the subcommittee of the problems school districts 
are having in housing children because of the increased activity of Federal 
installations. 

The Fair Oaks School District is located near 4 Federal installations; i. e, 
McClellan Field, Mather Field, Signal Corps Depot, and the Folsam Dam project 

1. The increased activity of the afore-mentioned Federal installations have 
contributed to increasing the enrollment of the Fair Oaks Elementary School. 

(a) The closing enrollment for the 1945-46 school year was 279. At the 
close of the 1950-51 school year it was 591. This is a gain of 312 children, or 
a percentage gain of 53 percent in enrollment over a 5-year period. 

(b) The total membership for the first month of the 1951-52 school year 
was 750. The ADA was 702. Total children on teachers’ registers at the 
close of the first school month was 717. 

(c) The closing enrollment for the first school month of the 1951-52 schoo! 
year is 21 percent greater than the closing enrollment for the last school 
month of the 1950-51 school year. 

(d) During the 1950-51 school term, 168 pupils were enrolled in the schoo! 
who had a parent or parents working on Federal installations. Today, 24 
children are enrolled who have parents working on Federal installations. 
This is an increase of 43 percent over the preceding year. Thirty-four per 
cent of the district's enrollment is supplied by parents who work on Federal 
installations. 

What has the district done about this problem? 

(a) By bonding itself to capacity and through State aid it has built nine 
classrooms over a period of 5 years, in hopes of stemming the ever-increasing 
enrollment. 

(b) The district has experienced double sessions. 

(c) All classrooms have an enrollment of 35 or more children. 

3. How many additional classrooms will the district need by September 0! 
1952? The district should build six classrooms and a kindergarten by September 
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of 1952. This would give the district a total of 22 classrooms for an estimated 
enrollment of 782 by September 1052. 
4, Should the district continue to build at the present plant? No. 

(a) The State recommends an enrollment of 500 children at the present 
plant. It is now housing 717. 

(b) The balance of the enrollment would be housed in a new plant located 
in the western part of the district. This plant when completed would be 
known as the John Holst School. 

(c) We are seeking a priority rating for critical materials so that con- 
struction can start on the John Holst School. 

(d) This facility has a definite relation to the defense effort. It will 
serve children whose parents work at Federal installations. 

(e) The public health, safety, and welfare of the children will be insured 
if the new plant is built. The toilet facilities of the present plant are inade- 
quate to serve an enrollment of 800. The community does not have a modern 
sewage disposal plant. 

(f) Further, this project has been approved by the California State 
Department of Education because the need for the new facility was justified. 
On November 2, 1950, the State Department of Finance, State of California, 
apportioned on a loan basis, funds to construct this project. 

The site for the new plant has been purchased. The plans have been 
drawn and approved. All that is needed is a priority rating from the Gov- 
ernment so that the critical materials may be purchased for the job. Listed 
below are the critical materials needed in order to construct the plant. 

(1) 71.3 tons of carbon steel (68.3 tons of this is needed in the first 
quarter of 1952, and 3 tons in the second quarter of 1952). 

(2) 600 pounds copper and copper-base alloy brass mill products (400 
pounds in the first quarter of 1952 and 200 pounds in the second quarter 
of 1952). 

(3) 1,300 pounds of copper-wire mill products (1,200 pounds is needed 
in the first quarter of 1952 and 1,000 pounds in the second quarter of 
1952). 

(4) 100 pounds aluminum (this is needed in the first quarter of 1952). 

If we cannot build the John Holst School it will be necessary to double session 
12 classes next fall. 


Your efforts in presenting facts which will effect an increase in the allocation 
of critical materials for classroom construction will be deeply appreciated by 
the school men of Sacramento County. 

Sincerely yours, 


VirciIn ALLREAD, 
District Superintendent, Fair Oaks School District. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. LEROY JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Third California District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: This letter is addressed to you by the Arden Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, which represents one of six elementary districts within the San Juan 
Union High School District in Sacramento County. The latter district comprises 
that area north of the American River and east of United States Highway No. 
40. It is undergoing a rapid transition from rural to urban status, and is among 
the fastest growing communities in the State. We are asking your assistance in 
solving two of our serious school housing problems: 

(1) completion of E] Camino High School, in the San Juan District; 

(2) construction of urgently needed elementary schools in Arden-Carmichael 
Union Elementary District. 

1, El Camino High School was begun in 1949 and was designed to progressively 
care for a new class each year until facilities for all four years would be ready 
by fall of 1953. The required units were completed in 1950 and 1951, but con- 
struction is now halted due to insufficient allocations of critical materials. Un- 
less work is resumed immediately there will be no housing for 400 freshman 
students in September 1952. Of this number, 25 percent are children of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel at McClellan Air Force Base, Mather Air Force Base, 
Sacramento Signal Depot, Aero Jet Corp., and other Federal activities. Their 
numbers will be augmented by Folsom Dam construction. 
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The present delay seems particularly unjustified, since the high schoo! 
board of trustees, with apparent good foresight, purchased much of the re 
quired scarce materials last spring, and additional quantities needed, compris 
ing some reinforcing and structural steel and copper wire, are relatively small 
It is especially difficult to understand why vital school construction is held up 
when unnecessary commercial building is going on uninterruptedly all about the 
school site. Within 2 miles of the school there are now under construction thre 
all-steel gas stations; a $4,000,000 commercial development to house a supermar 
ket, department store, and specialty shops: housing developments involving sev 
eral thousand homes; and many smaller business establishments 

We must complete this half-finished high school, for which we already have 
most of the critical materials, and unless construction starts immediately, there 
will be no housing for incoming students next fall. 

Arden-Carmichael Union Elementary District had an enrollment last June of 
2,700 students; at school opening in September, enrollment was 3,600, and is 
increasing daily. Of this number, 28 percent are children of military and 
civilian personnel at Federal installations. We already have been forced to put 
classes on double sessions, and many lower-grade pupils are attending Classes in 
homes, stores, and churches. It would appear, from recent news releases, that 
inadequate allocation of steel may hold up our building program, although the 
architects have redesigned plans to eliminate use of critical materials wherever 
possible. Any such delay would place our schools in an intolerable situation 
Certainly, military and security requirements should have top priority. After 
that, schools should be given first consideration. 

We respectfully request that you make every effort to insure adequate alloca 
tions of materials for all schools, 

Very truly yours, 
ARDEN PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
By Mrs. A. M. VAN VALKENBURGH, President. 


San JuAN Union HiauH ScHoo. District, 
Fair Oaks, Calif., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
Vember of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNSON: Below you will find a statement of the needs of the San 
Juan Union High Schoo! District. 

1. Our 4-year high school, San Juan Union High, is filled to capacity with 
1,071 students. 

2. Our 2-year high school, El Camino High, which will be a 3-year high school 
next vear, is working under extreme difficulties. 

(a) The wood shop has been made into two rooms; 

(b) Does not have any shower rooms, physical education lockers, or 
gymnasium ; 

(c) Does not have a cafeteria ; 

(7) All classrooms are overcrowded ;: 

(ce) The present enrollment is 585 and next year we will have approxi- 
mately 950 and we must have science rooms as well as additional Classrooms; 

(f) If the office does not wish to grant us the steel for the automobile 
shop, which we will make into classrooms, we will withdraw our request for 
that and put in a request for more classrooms : 

(g) We have the money to build the buildings we are requesting and 
still have about $366,000 bonding capacity which the people will vote on 
after the first of the year. 

The present enrollments in the schools in our district are as follows: 
First grade___ wnnetinnwae:! dy Ae. Sigh sehool: 
Second grade Se ACER EEE Eh! Ninth grade__ 
fie | ne ine py AO Tenth grade 
Fourth grade__--- 956 Eleventh grade_ 
Fifth grade__=- 787 Tweifth grade 
Sixth gPage..nu~scace- 723 
Reventh orate oon cs 658 ; Total 
Beh. INNO 6d kts 635 
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If we do not get material we will be double-sessioned next year in the San 
Juan Union High School since the El Camino High will not have third-year facil- 


ities, 
Very truly yours, 
San Juan Union HicuH Scuoor Disrrict, 
Wn. T. Moonry, District Superintendent. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Harrisburg, October 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hussey: This summarizes for the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States House of Representatives Pennsylvania’s conserva- 
tive and considered needs for sustained or increased allotments of critical mate 
rials under the CMP for the construction of urgently needed educational build- 
ngs in the next four quarters. 

Pennsylvania cannot afford the waste of a half-constructed building subject 
to continuous deterioration or the loss of use of the facilities which specific 
allocation of critical materials would avoid. 

1. During 1951 elementary and secondary school projects numbering 344 and 
costing $90 million have, after critical analysis, been approved. These long- 
deferred buildings, most of which are now under construction, should be com- 
pleted at once to provide school housing now in critically short supply. Approxi- 
mately $39 million worth of these projects are under the State public school 
building authority program which was set up to provide facilities with Com- 
monwealth participation. Some 200 applications for additional projects are on 
file. 

2. The State-owned educational institutions, not including the Pennsylvania 
State College, now have 70 projects costing $22 million under way whose de- 
layed completion would entail hardships which can be avoided only by specific 
allotment of materials. 

These 70 projects were, by public demand, undertaken by the general State 
authority, a special agency for financing and constructing projects looking to- 
ward the elimination of safety and health hazards. This program was initiated 
and under way before the Korean war situation developed. 

Some $2 million of deferred maintenance conservatively valued should be 
undertaken at once at the State-owned educational institutions to safeguard 
the property and keep it usable. 

There are 40 other institutions of higher learning which have currently 
84 projects under way, the completion of which should not be deferred. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANcIS B. Haas. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor, 
House Office Building: 

The Baltimore Federation of Labor is requesting that an adequate allocation of 
materials be granted the department of education in order to provide much- 
needed school facilities. 

Epwarp H. Jouns, 
Executive Secretary, Baltimore Federation of Labor. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, 445 Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. BAILEY: I am enclosing herewith telegram which I have received 
from Chancelor Harmon Caldwell of the University System of Georgia, Atlanta, 
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with reference to the reduction in steel allocations to education. I am also en- 
closing herewith copy of letter from Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, president of the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, together with copy of enclosure mentioned by 
her, on this same subject. 

I will appreciate your making the views of Chancelor Caldwell and Mrs. 
Hobbs available to the other members of your subcommittee. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C, Davis. 

(The telegram referred to from Mr. Caldwell is printed in this appendix at 

p. 242.) 


GEORGIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Atlanta, Ga., October 11, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES C. DAvis, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: We of the parent-teacher organization are still much con 
cerned over the Health Services Act. What has become of the bill? We urge 
your interest and support of the same. 

We know that no one is more keenly aware of shortages of materials, especially 
critical steel, but we are, also, aware of the critical situation for school buildings 
and equipment. Please keep this in mind and give your attention to any legisla- 
tion that will help this situation. 

The enclosed shows the actual needs now in Georgia. We will appreciate 
any influence you can contribute to help alleviate these shortages. 

Sincerely, 
BLANCHE SS. HosBrs 
Mrs. RateH Hosps, President. 


EXxcerPT FroM STATEMENT BY Dr. M. D. COLLINS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


We now have immediate need of steel for the construction of $25,000,000 worth 
of school buildings and by December we will have need for steel for an additional 
$65,000,000 worth of school buildings. Then on or before March 1, 1952, we will 
have neea for steel for construciion of approximately $150,000,000 worth of schoo] 
buildings, making a sum total of $240,000,000 worth of school buildings, 


ATLANTA, GA., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Learned NPA curtailing construction steel available to colleges. As president 
of National Federation of College and University Business Officers Associations 
and thereby speaking in behalf of all administrators of higher education, | 
vigorously protest the size of the contemplated 14,000-ton first quarter allotment 
and seriously question competency of NPA officials to determine essentiality of 
construction within the education areas 

J R. ANTHONY, 
Controller, Georgia Institute of Technology. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The enclosed telegram has reached me from the chancelor of 
the University System of Georgia, Dr. Harmon Caldwell, and is with reference 
to the recent action of the National Production Authority in reducing the alloca- 
tion of steel for the construction of educational] buildings. 
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I am passing this telegram on to you so that your subcommittee might give it 
such consideration as you see fit in making your recommendations as a result of 
your hearings which began today. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, Member of Congress. 


(The telegram referred to is printed in this appendix at p. 242.) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BaAILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Priorities for School Construction, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLeaGue: I am glad to hear your subcommittee, investigating the 
possibility of having priorities granted on materials needed for school construe- 
tion, has begun hearings and I want you to know of the situation in Wayne 
Township, N. J., in my congressional district. 

Wayne Township is experiencing a most rapid growth due largely to the 
influx of workers in defense industries in the surrounding area and application 
has been made for material priorities for a new elementary school and an addi- 
tion to a present school. If these are not allowed the township school author- 
ities anticipate that they will have to develop a program of triple sessions for 
the next school year. Currently some classes are being held in a Grange hall and 
a local lodge room. 

Hoping that your committee will be able to point the way to some relief, 
I remain with kindest regards and best wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
GORDON CANFIELD, Member of Congress. 


MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bartey: I understand that your subcommittee is now holding 
hearings on the needs of school boards for new buildings and I understand that 
you will have before you, a request for the approval of materials for a new 
elementary school to be located at Russell Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., control No. 26477. 

Members of the school administrative staff of the board of education have 
surveyed the situation carefully in our city and feel that this school is urgently 
needed. In September of this year, 501 elementary school children were being 
transported by bus from the area which this school would serve, to four different 
schools. The maximum transportation distance is over 4 miles. 

Since September 1948 the elementary school population has tripled. In that 
year there were 155 children in this area in kindergarten through grade 6, 
whereas now there are 501. The present kindergarten class has 137 children 
enrolled and there is every indication that next year’s class will be as large or 
larger. 

We feel that the needs of the children in this school area are such that a 
building is imperative and we sincerely hope that your committee will give its 
approval. 

I am writing this letter as an individual member of the board since there has 
not been time for a meeting of the board since receiving word that your sub- 
committee would be meeting. I am sure, however, that I speak for every mem- 
ber of the board of education as well as the superintendent of schools and 
members of his administrative staff. 


Yours cordially, 
. Morris C. RosBiNson. 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I sincerely hope that as a result of these hearings, Defense 
Production action to limit allocations of steel for school construction to approxi- 
mately 90,000 to 95,000 tons during the first quarter of 1952, will be modified. 
Such a limitation would seriously interfere with the public and private school 
building program in the United States. 

I have recently received information from the consulting architect of the city 
of St. Paul regarding the critical situation in the St. Paul system. According 
to his report, the elementary school population of St. Paul has increased 10 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. The kindergarten enrollment has increased by 40 
percent as the result of the increased birth rate in the post World War II period. 

It is vitally necessary to St. Paul, therefore, that additional school facilities be 
provided and the program which is contemplated is entirely emergency in nature 
and will not decrease classroom-pupil ratios. In fact, according to his report, 
the ratio will continue to rise. In addition to the need for additional facilities, 
there is a vital need for materials for rehabilitation work which is also of an 
elnergency nature. 

The people of St. Paul have recently voted a $9 million bond issue, of which 
amount $5 million is to be spent for new school plants and approximately $314 
million for rehabilitation for 1954. The immediate rehabilitation need is for 
less than 75 tons of steel and 40,000 pounds of copper, plus necessary class B 
products, yet the request for this essential material has been denied. 

In addition to the public schools, a number of applications for material by non- 
public schools in the St. Paul area are also pending. 

I sincerely hope that the Office of Education’s request for a minimum of at 
least 150,000 tons be accepted for the first quarter of 1952. This is, in fact, only 
about three-fourths of 1 percent of all the steel that will be produced in the United 
States during the first quarter of 1952. This need for new school construction is 
so great that I urge you to grant this increase in allocation, even though it must 
reduce the allocation for such things as household appliances, automobiles, or 
similar products. The allocation for automobiles in the last quarter of 1951 was 
3,464,000 tons. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE J. McCartuy, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1951, 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This has reference to your letter of October 12, 
signed by Mr. Fred G. Hussey, clerk of your committee, relative to hearings 
which are scheduled to begin today to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
problem facing school districts throughout the country in securing material 
for the construction of school buildings and additions to present facilities. In 
this letter, it was stated that it would be helpful to the subcommittee to have 
record of any complaints or information regarding this problem in order to form 
a basis for action necessary to make the materials available. 

I have had three such conditions brought to my attention which exist in my 
district, and I would like to quote below portions from the three letters I have 
received, 

Corsicana public school system, Corsicana, Tez. 

Letter addressed to me from the superintendent of schools: 

“For some 10 years now we have had an urgent need for additional schoot 
facilities. During the past year the Corsicana citizens approved a bond issue 
for $650,000 to create three additions on the basis of the enclosed, which explains 
fully the urgency of the need. The Corsicana Board of Education is asking that 
you take notice of our application to the Bureau of Education for the allotment 
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of critical materials, and that you give us all assistance posssible in securing 
this early allotment.” 

NotrE.—Government control numbers assigned by Office of Education to this 
request are 3444, 3445, 3446. 

Wazahachie independent school district, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Letter addressed to me from superintendent of schools. 

“The citizens of Waxahachie have voted and sold bonds for the purpose of 
making much needed additions and repairs to existing school facilities. We 
have completed plans for this project, and have secured bids for the construc- 
tion. We are unable to proceed with the project through lack of approval for 
controlled materials, by the Office of Education, Federal Security Administration. 

“The buildings for our project are designed to use a minimum of steel and 
other vital materials. In view of the crowded conditions within our schools, 
we feel that a real emergency exists. 

“Any assistance you can give in getting approval of our application by the 
Office of Education will be deeply appreciated.” 

Nore.—Government control numbers assigned by Office of Education to this 
request are 1873 and 1874.) 

The A. and M. consolidated independent school district, College Station, Tez. 

Wire from superintendent 

“Can you help us? We are in midst of building program for the A. and M. 
consolidated independent school district with forms set for roof beams and roof 
but the steel fabricating companies cannot deliver steel without priority number 
from United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Government 
control number on our application is 4786. We also need steel priority for 
school shop and science building but no Government control number is available. 
Will greatly appreciate any help that you can give in speeding up priority number 
or advice on What to do next. School is crowded and rooms are urgently needed. 
Steel is fabricated and ready to deliver, but steel companies will not deliver 
without priority number.” 

I have been advised by the Office of Education that they had submitted a 
request to the National Production Authority for a total of 290,000 tons of steel 
for their fourth-quarter allocation, and received only 110,000 tons. They will 
not receive their first quarter of 1952 allocation until approximately November 
and expect this allocation to be considerably lower than the amount received 
for the fourth quarter of 1951. They further advised that they were carrying 
a backlog of some 3,200 applications which they were unable to fill from their 
fourth quarter of 1951 allocation, and that these applications would receive first 
priority when they received their first quarter 1952 allocation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my personal feeling, that after national defense needs 
are met, certainly our educational needs should hold next priority. There is 
no substitute for an adequate education and above all, we owe an adequate 
education to the youth of our country. 

I sincerely trust that your subcommittee will make it possible for having these 
priorities granted on materials needed for this school construction. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, Congressman. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: In response to your letter of October 12, inviting the pres- 
entation of information about the problems of school districts in my congres- 
sional district in their effort to obtain material for the construction of school 
buildings, I would like to supply the following for the Honorable Graham A. 
Barden’s subcommittee hearings. 

On the basis of the contacts made with me by school officials in my district, 
it is apparent that those districts which find it necessary to provide additional 
building space to handle the expanding pupil load are finding it very difficult 
to obtain sufficient structural steel, or to obtain steel for such allied uses as the 
construction of school lockers. 
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Some of the schools in my district which have engaged in building programs 
have managed to obtain the necessary materials in the past. However, the 
Situation has become increasingly tight and, at the present time, I have in my 
hands appeals for assistance on the applications of two school districts for 
structural steel and other building material, and one for steel lockers. 

Those who are in serious need of materials for construction are the Dexter 
Agricultural Schools, Dexter, Mich., and the St. Francis of Assisi Parish, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. In both of these instances, the Office of Education has advised 
that the allotment of control materials for school programs currently is con- 
siderably insufficient to meet the applications already on hand. 

The Michigan Cer‘er Public Schools of Michigan Center, Mich., are having 
difficulty in obtaining steel lockers for a new building, and this is interfering 
badly with the proper use of this building. As yet, the Office of Education has 
not indicated whether the situation in this particular item has eased any. 

I am pleased to iearn that the Barden subcommittee is looking into this 
matter, and will be very anxious to be advised of what findings may be 
forthcoming. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Olerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: This will have reference to your thoughtful letter of Oc- 
tober 12, 1951, relative to the subcommittee appointed to investigate the possib- 
ility of having priorities granted on materials needed for school construction. 

I am enclosing copies of some of the correspondence I have received from my 
constituents concerning critical school construction problems in my Congress- 
ional District and ask if you will be kind enough as stated in your letter to call 
them to the attention of the committee and to be noted in the record. I would 
further sincerely appreciate it if you would call to the attention of the commit- 
tee that I am heartily in favor of the granting of such priorities for necessary 
materials for school construction. 

We cannot secure peace in the world by exporting materials and money. We 
can assure it only by having in this country a surplus of the commodity known 
as intelligent Americanism, so that some of it may be available for exportation. 
The only possible way that we can have a surplus of that commodity here and 
export it abroad is to make certain that even in times of crisis the education of 
our youth is continued on the highest obtainable level, or else we shall lose in the 
future what we have fought for and won at the present time. 

I would sincerely appreciate receiving a copy of any reports issued by your 
Committee or any further information involving the subject matter. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, M. C. 


NortH TONAWANDA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., January 25, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM EB. MILLEr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MItier: Failure of the ODM and NPA to grant priorities to schools 
for building materials and other necessary items can mean a serious threat 
to the intelligent leadership of our country in the future. 

Already our schools are bulging, pupils are crowded in basements, attics, vacant 
stores and many are being short-changed by being placed on a half-day session. 

We need new schools now. 

sv 1954 we will need more new schools. 

Today, there are 8,600,000 more children in our elementary schools than there 
were 5 years ago. By 1954 we can expect another increase of 6,500,000. 

We cannot keep an enlightened people—the basis of our democratic free- 
dom—unless we have adequate facilities—inecluding buildings and transporta- 
tion—for properly educating our young people. 
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Everyone who is interested in keeping our country free—and that means 
educated—-must insist that ODM and NPA include education with industries and 
military installations in granting top priorities for critical materials. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower said: “To neglect our school system would be a crime 
against the future. Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our free- 
doms than the most formidable armed assault on our physical defenses gets 
Where our schools are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; no 
menance can justify a bolt of progress.” 

Yearly minimum needs to meet rising enrollments: 25,000 new classrooms ; 
15,000 new school busses; 200,000 tons of steel (United States produces over 100 

illion tons) ; nonferrous metals; wood; paper; cotton. 

Your assistance in obtaining these materials for such a vital necessity will 
be appreciated by present and future generations, 

Respectfully yours, 
RicHARD A. JENSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


NIAGARA DISTRICT, 
New YorkK STATE CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC., 
Lockport, N. Y., October 9, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MILLER: Because of the present wartime restrictions on metal con- 
struction materials many schools in New York State are being held up. We 
ask your full cooperation in securing release of these materials needed to 
complete the buildings. 

We are especially interested in the new elementary school on Grand Island, 
the Lewiston-Porter Central School, and the new school on the Tuscarora Indian 
Reservation. We are ever mindful of the present great need for civil defense 
but we are also, as parents and taxpayers, too, cognizant of the real need for 
education for our children who are our country’s future. We hope you will 
lend your influence in this vital matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
Niagara District Chairman of Legislation. 


OcToBER 11, 1951 
Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DraR Mr. MILLER: The Parent-Teacher Association of Public School 56 of 
Buffalo, N. Y., strongly urge you to support legislation making available all ma- 
terial required in the construction and repair of schools. 

Let us not forget that only by education will youth of today be prepared to 
meet the responsibility of the defense of America tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. DarvVIN DEMARCHI, 
Corresponding Secretary, P.-T. A., School No. 56. 


THE ASSEMBLY, 
STATE oF NEW YorK, 
Albany, October 11, 1951. 
Hon. WILttam E. MILLer, 
House of Representatives, 
422 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I am enclosing herein a resolution authorized 
the executive committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
urging priority for materials, equipment, and supplies for school building 
onstruction. 
It is needless for me to bring to your attention the necessity that priority be 
given for critical materials for school construction. However, I strongly urge 
hat you use your good offices in the futherance of this serious request. 
Thanking you for your cooperation and with kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 


} 


ERNEST CURTO, 
Member of Assembly. 


(The resolution referred to is printed on p. 108.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: In response to your letter of October 12 as to the difficul- 
ties of obtaining priorities for materials needed for school construction, the 
following is a list of public schools in my district which have not been able to 
obtain priorities and have written me in connection with their problem: 

Chaska Public Schools, Chaska, Minn. 

Lakefield Public Schools, Lakefield, Minn. 

Independent Consolidated School District No. 78, Prior Lake, Minn. 
Rapidan Public School, Rapidan, Minn. 

St. James Public Schools, St. James, Minn. 

Independent School District No. 24, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Minn. 

Church of the Holy Trinity (parochial high school), New Ulm, Minn. 

The complaint in connection with most of these applications was that, although 
the application had been made for consideration in the fourth quarter or earlier, 
the applicants had been notified that not enough steel was available to permit the 
granting of the application. 

The schools generally complained of present overcrowding and the prospect 
of greatly increased enrollments ahead in 1952. 

I will deeply appreciate some action being taken by the committee, so that 
this very urgent problem of school ¢onstruction may be remedied. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. O’Hars, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. October 19, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Your letter of October 12 concerning the hearings on the 
allocation of steel for school construction is very much appreciated. 

Enclosed is a letter from the Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
Jersey concerning the situation in that State. Although the commissioner is 
not very specific, it is evident that the problem exists there as elsewhere in the 
county. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HucH J. Apponizio, M. C. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton 8, October 17, 1951. 
Hon. HucyH J. AppONIZzIo, 
Congressman, Eleventh District of New Jersey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN AppONIzIO: Thank you very much for your letter of 
October 15, 1951. 

In New Jersey we are having trouble getting enough steel for school buildings 
that local school districts are expecting to building during the next year. As 
you are undoubtedly aware, new classrooms are very much needed to take care 
of the boys and girls now in our public schools. 

Anything that you can do to increase the allotment of steel for the construction 
of public school buildings will help us to maintain the quality of education in 
New Jersey. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BossHART, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton, November 7, 1951. 
Hon. CiirForp P. CASE, 
Congressman, Sixth District of New Jersey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CASE: Because of the troubles experienced by local boards 
of education, the State Board of Education at its regular meeting adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas many local boards of education are unable to secure steel and other 
building materials for the construction of school buildings necessitated by 
increasing enrollments, and 

Whereas additional classrooms and other school facilities are necessary in 
order to maintain the standards of public education: therefore be it 

Resolved: That the commissioner of education be requested to ask New 
Jersey’s Representatives in Washington for their help in securing more steel 
and other building materials for school construction. 

The situation is very unfortunate. Unless a greater percentage of available 
steel is allotted to school construction, the children in our schools during the 
next decade will not receive as good an education as their predecessors. 

We shall be grateful for your suggestions and assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BosSSHART, 
Commissioner of Education. 


BERKELEY UNIFrreEp ScHoor DIstTrRIct, 
Berkel y, Calif., October 18, 1951. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Fred G. Hussey, clerk) 

GENTLEMEN: I have been informed that you are holding hearings during the 
week of October 16 to ascertain the nature and extent of the problems which 
school districts throughout the Nation are encountering in the securing of strate 
gic materials for the construction of school buildings. I should like to cite two 
instances in connection with our own building program which are representative 
of the difficulties we are having: 

One of the projects in our current building program of approximately $8,000,- 
000 value is the reconstruction and addition to the Garfield Junior High School 
auditorium and music classrooms. Even though applications have been sub- 
mitted and allocations received through the services of the Office of Education, 
this particular project is being held up for a period of 3 months during the 
final quarter of this year because there is insufficient steel at the disposal of 
the Office of Education to assign to essential school-building programs. This 
means not only a cessation of construction at the project but the loss of skilled 
workers as well. With the large amount of construction work that is now in 
progress in the San Francisco Bay area, skilled labor is at a premium. It is 
difficult for a contractor who has necessarily lost his crew of men to start work 
again because of the difficulties involved in obtaining capable workmen. 

Our second example is an instance in which the completion of two large ele- 
mentary-school buildings is jeopardized by the inability of the electrical sub- 
contractor to obtain some 9,000 pounds of copper wire for the Franklin and 
Jefferson Elementary Schools. 

In all of our building projects the architects have filed appropriate applications 
for critical materials and have been granted allocations. It would seem, however, 
that the Office of Education is unable to meet the requests of school districts for 
these materials for essential school construction when they, in turn, are not 
allotted a sufficient amount of material by the National Production Authority. 
It may seem trite to state, but nevertheless true, that to jeopardize the educa- 
tional and citizenship training of our young people is to jeopardize the future 
of our Nation. 

Very sincerely, 
THos. L. NELSON, 
Supe rintendent of Schools. 
Per Grorce C. McGinnis, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charges of Business Services and Agencies. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reference to your letter of October 12 stating that 
your subcommittee would investigate the possibility of having priorities granted 
on materials needed for school construction, I would like to bring to your atten 
tion the following: 

The Fuller Theological Seminary of Pasadena, Calif., located in my district, 
made application for allotment of controlled materials for construction purposes 
In a letter from the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, it is 
stated that “The amounts of steel which have been allocated to this Office for 
educational construction have been insufficient even to continue construction 
which is already under way.” 

The Fuller Theological Seminary is an interdenominational institution, pro 
viding ministers for all denominations as well as for the armed services. It is 
my understanding that there is an acute need of qualified clergymen in the armed 
services, and that the need is becoming more acute all the time. Additional! 
chaplains will be needed when present ones are released on the rotation basis. 

If a priority system were established, it would seem to me that our schools 
would be in a better position to carry on with their programs. 

Please advise me if additional information would be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart HINSHAW, Member of Congress. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA DELEGATION AT ITS MEETING ON 
OcToBER 12, 1951 


Whereas it is inconceivable that new homes, apartments, office buildings, 
equipment containing steel and industrial plants should continue to be construct- 
ed during the current emergency while at the same time sufficient schools to 
educate the children of the people who will live and work in these buildings can- 
not be constructed due to the failure of the Federal Government to allocate 
sufficient building materials for school construction; and 

Whereas we firmly believe that the education of our country’s children is of 
primary importance even in times of national emergency: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California congressional delegation insist that the Na- 
tional Production Authority place educational institutions at the top of the 
priority list for construction materials and equipment after the needs of the 
defense program have been met; and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegation give its full support and cooperation to the 
Committee on Education and Labor in its forthcoming investigation into the 
allocation of materials for the construction of the Nation’s schools. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN T, GOODWILL, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTEREY, CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Glen T. Goodwill, Pres- 
ident of California Association of School Administrators, and I speak for 1,000 
school administrators from our State. I am also city superintendent of schools 
at Monterey, Calif. I am here with authority to speak for the superintendents 
of schools in California, and as a representative of my own district, concerning 
the most urgent need of California schools today—critical building materials. At 
the annual meeting of our State association on October 5, superintendents 
from all parts of California met to discuss this critical situation. From every 
section of the State we hear the same cry for help. We are giving thousands of 
children half-day education and cannot get critical materials to construct the nec- 
essary buildings to meet present requirements, to Say nothing of the great impact 
of workers and military personnel rushing to the State by thousands every 
month. 

It is my mission to put into words the rising tide of indignation sweeping our 
State over conditions that permit the construction of bars, restaurants, super- 
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markets, garages, warehouses, service stations, and the nonessential buildings, 
when our children are denied the right to a full day of education in a public 
school because those buildings are simply not available under present conditions. 

On Tuesday of this week, I met with representatives of the 13 sections of the 
California Association of School Administrators, and the group voted unani- 
mously to request the Congress of the United States to call for a full and com- 
plete investigation of this disgraceful condition relative to critical building 
materials. Superintendent of Schools James R. Tormey, of San Mateo County, 
stated: ‘Thousands of parents are disgusted with a situation that permits the 
building of saloons, recreation centers, and expanded buildings while denying 
a proper place for our next generation of citizens.” In San Mateo, construction 
of six schools is stalled for want of steel. The National Production Authority 
has granted steel for a new supermarket, a large restaurant, and other projects 
in the county. 

With these conditions existing all over California and other States of the 
Union, it is a disgrace that, out of 21,336,000 tons of steel available during the 
fourth quarter of 1951, only 104,000 tons went to school construction—and I 
am informed the tentative allocation for schools for the first quarter of 1952 is 
only 81,000 tons. It is also estimated that three-quarters of 1 percent of the 
the Nation’s steel supply would meet the needs of public education. 

The superintendents of schools of California believe the Federal Government 
should immediately stop the diversion of critical materials to nonessential uses 
and direct those materials to the essential needs of our democracy in these days 
of our struggle for survival. 

The attached chart shows that in the Monterey city school district we have 
1,068 unhoused school children. Next year the figure will be increased by 15 
percent. Plans are completed for the construction of two schools with a total 
of 32 classrooms. Applications for critical materials were filed with the Office 
of Education for the first project on July 17, 1951. The application has not 
yet been approved. We have a letter from that Office indicating the project is 
“earmarked for approval” out of the first quarter of 1952 allocation of critical 
materials. On the basis of that ray of hope, we have advertised for opening 
of bids on November 6, but contractors refuse to figure the job, as shown by 
the following letter: 

STOLTE, INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Oakland, Calif., October 17, 1951. 
Re new Del Rey school to be bid November 6, 1951. 
MONTEREY City ScHoor District, 
Vonterey, Calif. 
(Attention of Mr. Goodwill, district superintendent. ) 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your invitation, we regret to advise that we will 
be unable to submit a bid on the above-captioned school building. 

Our reason for being unable to figure this job is that at the present time there 
is no priority rating or allocation for either critical or noncritical items of 
material for this project. 

We deem it inadvisable to submit a bid, as our experience in the market of 
critical items reflects that the necessary materials could not be obtained with- 
out the necessary controlled-materials-plan action. 

We greatly appreciate the invitation to bid and shall look forward to figuring 
future work in the district. 

Respectfully, 
STOLTE, INC., 
By Cari DANIELS. 


Parents are demanding that their children be given a full day of education. 
To meet this need we are planning a third project at Fort Ord. The existing 
Fort Ord school consists of three buildings formerly used as Army barracks which 
have been converted to school use. There are 12 classrooms, an administration 
unit, health room, toilet facilities, and storage rooms. These wooden buildings 
are inadequate and of low standard for schools. Lighting is poor. It was under- 
stood from the beginning that these were only temporary school facilities 

Word has been received from Maj. Gen. Robert McClure, commanding officer 
of Fort Ord, that all available facilities on the reservation will be required for 
military use and that we must vacate these premises. 

The present school population of Fort Ord school, according to recent enroll- 
ment data, is 380 elementary children through grade 6. An additional 25 students 
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in grades and 8 have been transported by Army bus to another school in the Mon- 
terey city school district, inasmuch as there were no facilities for them at the pos 

The proposed 24-classroom school would house all children now attending the 
Fort Ord school and those children in grades 7 and 8 now being transported 
elsewhere, and would also serve the anticipated school population from two 
Wherry housing projects. We cannot care for these children on an expanding 
military post unless the critical-material issue is solved. 

Taxpayers have voted the maximum allowable bonds to pay the bill; but, on 
the meager allowance of critical materials offered the Office of Education, there 
is little hope that children can be educated in a full-day class. But the Safeway 
grocery chain has two fine structures just being completed, despite the fact that 
at least half-a-dozen empty store buildings are available to them at this time. 

The educators of California are responding to the cries of our people and 
demanding that this situation be corrected. We are grateful to the members of 
the House Education and Labor Committee for the thorough hearing you are con 
ducting and have every hope that this deplorable condition will be corrected 
without delay. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HuSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Pursuant to your letter of October 12, Iam transmitting two 
telegrams sent to me by school superintendents of my district relative to the 
critical need for construction materials in their school areas. 

Mr. J. Crockett Farnell is superintendent of public instruction in Hillsborough 
County, in which Tampa is located. Mr. Floyd T. Christian is superintendent of 
public instruction in Pinellas County, in which St. Petersburg and Clearwater are 
the larger towns. 

I will appreciate your having these telegrams made a part of the record of 
the investigation being made on the possibility of having priorities granted on 
tuaterials needed for school construction, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER B. MCMULLEN, Member of Congress. 


TAMPA, FxaA., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. CHESTER McMULLEN, 
United States Representative, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Increased enrollment during recent years demands additional school-building 
construction now. 14,583 pounds copper wire, 214 tons copper alloy, and 86.4 tons 
steel urgently needed for necessary construction at present time. Request 
your assistance in getting necessary allocations for schools, 
J. CROCKETT FARNELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hillsboro County. 


CLEARWATER, F'LA., October 15, 1951. 
Hon, CHrster B. MCMULLEN, 
United States Congressman from Florida: 

Pinellas County school system has pending a $7,505,000 school-building pro- 
gram caused from an increased enrollment of approximately 10,000 students 
since 1941. School authorities have been attempting building program for the 
past 2 years. Bond issue passed in December 1950 enabled us to plan building 
program. We have pending now a $2 million elementary program for priorities 
first quarter January 1952. Have not yet received allocation on the six ele- 
mentary schools representing $2 million approximately 700 short tons of steel 
plus 7,000 pounds copper and copper alloy. We have five small projects for 
additions representing approximately 48 tons of steel and 2,000 pounds copper 
and copper alloy which we expected to have allocated first quarter January 
1952 but has not yet been received. In addition we are planning four major 
high schools representing $4,200,000 for April 1952. We hope that steel will be 
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allocated for these as each project is absolutely essential for school operation 
here within the next year. Continuous reduction to the United States Office of 
Education of steel and alloy products will mean that school-building program 
in Pinellas County will eventually be stopped or not completed as planned 
which will bring about an inoperable school program for our county. Your 
assistance in securing necessary steel allocation for schools is essential for 
continuous operation. 
FLoyp T. CHRISTIAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instructions of Pinellas County. 


HOusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. October 18, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HvusseEvy, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, 25.D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND: Thank you, so much, for your letter of October 12, advising of the 
investigation and hearings currently being conducted by the subcommittee 
headed by Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, M. C. I am glad to know that the subcom- 
mittee is looking into this important matter. 

The press of legislative duties at this time will not permit my making a 
personal appearance before the subcommittee but in answer to your letter I 
should like to give you information concerning problems of two school districts 
in the Sixth Congressional District of Oklahoma. 

The city of Lawton, Okla., adjoins Fort Sill which is the Artillery Center of 
the United States Army. There has been a decided defense impact in Lawton, 
Okla., as a result of increased activity at Fort Sill. Federal grants have been 
made to the Lawton, Okla., School District, under both Public Laws 815 and 874. 
In addition to the Federal grant for the construction of one elementary school 
building, the local community has voted bonds for the construction of another 
elementary building and a junior high school building. A third elementary 
building was completed a few years ago from local funds. The new buildings 
are urgently needed, however, to take care of the children of military personnel 
living in Lawton, as well as at Fort Sill, since there are not adequate facilities 
at Fort Sill to take care of children of military personnel on the post. 

The Lawton School District has been experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary materials. As an example of this difficulty, I am attaching hereto a 
copy of correspondence, including letter from the architect for one of the ele- 
mentary schools, and the other letter is from the Office of Education in answer 
to my inquiry concerning this matter. I believe that this correspondence will 
give a good idea of the difficulty of this school district in a defense impact area. 
The same difficulty will no doubt arise with respect to the other buildings when 
they are that far along. 

The other school is a local school district whose school building has been 
condemned by the State safety authorities and where the elementary grades 
are being conducted in residence buildings over town. The attached letter from 
Hon. B. B. Fisher, superintendent of that school at Okeene, Okla., explains the 
situation. In this case I called the Office of Education by telephone and re- 
ceived substantially the same information as I received by letter, with respect to 
the Lawton, Okla. application, but that the Okeene request was for the first 
quarter of 1952 when it was hoped that some steel would be available. It was 
pointed out, however, that there were many more applications than they had 
steel available at this time. While Okeene, Okla., is not in a defense impact 
area, this is a case where they have no buildings, at all, as a result of the con- 
demnation of the old school building, and I am sure that we all realize that pres- 
ent circumstances are most unsatisfactory for the education of these children. 

I indeed appreciate your interest in these matters, which are so vital to the 
edueation of the children of our country. 

If there is any further information which I might be able to give you in con- 
nection with either of these specific instances, I shall be glad to do so, 

Sincerely yours, 
5 Tospy Morris, M. C. 
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Oklahoma City 7, Okla., September 8, 1951. 
Hon. Topsy Morris, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: On July 18, 1951, we filed a CMP 4C for the Board of Education at 
Lawton, Okla. 

This request was for materials to be used in the new Stephens Addition School 
on which we are the architects. 

This application was filed with Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. The application is control No. 1980. We would appreciate 
any help you could give the school district as this building is vital to their 
program. 

Yours truly, 
NOFTSGER AND LAWRENCE, 
By MARTIN LAWRENCE. 


OKEENE PusLic ScHoors J-9, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Okeene, Okla., September 22, 1951. 
Congressman Tosy Morris, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Morris: We have a little problem in Okeene that you might help us 
on. I do not know exactly what the set-up is, but if you could aid us we would 
appreciate it very much. 

Our grade-school building was condemmed and we were forced to move out. 
At the present time we have all children in the grade school housed in temporary 
buildings around town. This, of course, as you know, is very unsatisfactory. 

We have voted bonds for a new building and are ready to offer bids for con- 
struction of the building. However, we are delayed pending the authority to 
commence construction. We have requested a permit from the United States 
Office of Education. There is where you might be able to give us Some help. 
It seems to me there is a little need for haste on this building. If conditions 
should become worse from critical material standpoint we might have to go 
several years without a building. 

In short, we want to get a permit immediately, in this quarter. Unless we 
can convince them that we need to get our building started now, the authority to 
build may not come through this quarter. 

Could you speed them up? 

Any help you can give us will be appreciated. Dr. Erick Lindman has our 
application in the Office of Education, District of Columbia. 

Sincerely, 
B. B. F1isHEr. 


OcTosER 18, 1951. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Priority of Materials for School Construction, 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Str: Because of the very acute conditions existing in the school systems 
throughout the country at the present time and because of my keen interest in the 
welfare of those districts located in my own congressional district, the Sixth 
Congressional District of California, I respectfully submit this sattement to your 
committee with the hope that the information contained therein might serve as 
part of the groundwork for action necessary to make available materials needed 
for school construction. 

My own district, comprising a part of Alameda County and all of Contra Costa 
County and commonly known as the San Francisco Bay area, is experiencing a 
tremendous increase in population. This rapid increase is directly a result of 
the national defense program. 

The presence of various military installations, namely, NAS, Alameda; Parks 
Air Force Indoctrination Center; Oakland Army Base; Atomic Energy installa- 
tion at Livermore; NM, Port Chicago; and Camp Stoneman, points up the fact 
that this area is essential to the war potentiai. I would like to point out also 
that the reactivation of defense industries, shipyards, and the stepping up of 
employment generally in the Bay area Federal projects has increased the burden 
for educational facilities. 
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During the past few years enrollment in primary and elementary schools in my 
district has augmented to such a degree that it has been necessary to operate 
on double sessions and in a great majority of cases school is being held in make- 
shift quarters—in community halls, church basements, stores, and private homes. 

For the immediate information of the members of your committee I cite below 
a letter I addressed to Mr. Manly Fleischmann, Administrator, National Produc- 
tion Authority under date of September 8, 1951: 

“In the allocation of building materials, including steel, copper, and others 
essential to the building industry, may I urge that special consideration be given 

o those buildings designed for education and subjects related to education. 

“IT need not point out to you the importance of education in our democratic 
form of government because you and I are all too familiar with the irrefutable 
arguments for it. 

“The school-construction program from the primary to the collegiate level never 
quite caught up during the interim between World War II and the present 
emergency. Many lower graded schools throughout the United States are on 
double sessions or in makeshift accommodations. This is inimical to the best 
interest of education and represents a material increase in the cost of education. 

“School facilities are particularly deficient in the West. In my own district, 
the Sixth Congressional District of California, there are primary and elementary 
schools that are presently on a double session standard. School is being held in 
church basements and stores, and in some cases private homes that have been 
taken over in the emergency. This area is one essential to the war potential. 

“T believe the whole problem should be reviewed to see whether proper emphasis 
has been placed on the needs of education.” 

Iam, in addition, attaching hereto numerous statements furnished me by school 
superintendents in my district, pointing up the serious condition that exists in 
our district with respect to the school construction program. 

May I respectfully request that the data submitted herewith be placed before 
your committee for its review, and urge that special consideration be given in the 
allocation of materials for educational facilities that are sorely needed to handle 
the rapid growth in enrollment caused by normal expansion and as a result of 
the expanding defense program. 

I am confident that we all realize the important factors that the school systems 
play in our American way of life. 

GEORGE P. MILLER. 


(The data and photographs submitted were filed with the com- 
mittee and are available for reference.) 


HAYWARD, CALIF., October 18, 1951. 
Representative GEorGE P. MILLER, 
House Office Building: 

This district has available and under construction adequate housing for only 
3,795 pupils. Current enrollment is 5,500; 1,000 more pupils will enter school 
by September of 1952; will be deficient housing for 2,805 pupils by September 
unless additional construction is authorized now under CMP. To house the 
2.805 for whom no adequate classrooms will be available in September, 5,610 
out of 6,500 pupils will have to go on half-day schedule. State of California has 
made $3,658,374 available to this district for meeting critical school housing 
needs. Six school building projects are stalled for lack of CMP approval. 

HAYWARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
By Jack Reese, District Superintendent. 


MARTINEZ, CALIF., October 18, 1951. 
Congressman GEORGE P, MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Contra Costa has 13,500 on double session, 5,500 insubstantial classrooms, 
or a total of 19,000 inadequately housed. Districts plan 548 classrooms in 1951- 
92 aecommodating 16,000; enrollment increases 12 percent annually. Can 


expect minimum 7,000 new pupils in 1952-53. 
B. O. WILSON. 
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ScHOOL BUILDING CONDITIONS IN CRITICAL AREAS OF CONTRA Costa COUNTY 


o=-= 


Double session: Approximately 13,550 children—or one-third of the elementary 
children in the areas—are on double session. 

Substandard classrooms: Approximately 5,500 children attend classes in ob 
solete, hazardous, ete., classrooms; in auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops; in 
shacks; in churches, community centers, ete. 

Construction planned in 1951-52: 548 clasrooms, 16 multipurpose, 
ministrative units, 3 gymnasiums, 1 cafeteria, 1 music building, earthquake 
proofing. 

Not included in the above are administrative units, ete., in Richmond and in 
Mount Diablo unified district. Classrooms only are listed in the total. 

Richmond plans to construct: one high school, two junior high schools, five ele- 


mentary schools. 

Mount Diablo will build: three elementary schools, one high school. 

In addition, Mount Diablo will complete two new elementary schools and 
additions to two elementary buildings. If approved by the State, three ele- 
mentary schools—or six in all—will also be started. 

Approximately 5,000 students are on double session in the Mount Diablo 


district alone. 

Even the construction definitely planned in 1951-52 is not sufficient to provide 
adequate housing for the children now on double session or attending classes in 
substandard classrooms. Classrooms planned will house about 16,000 children: 
there are currently more than 19,000 inadequately housed. 

Moreover, the above figures do not take into account the high rate of growth 
in Contra Costa County. For the past 2 years this rate has been 12 percent 
annually and as high as 63, 41 percent, ete., in the individual districts. 


Enrollment 


Projected 
for 1952 


“4 


3, 400 


2, OOO 


is figure is proportionately higher because it is projected as an annual figure. September enrollment 


ly lower than that occurring later in the school year. 


HAYWARD, CALIF., October 18, 1951. 
Representative GEORGE P, MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington D. C.: 

Following conditions in San Lorenzo school district of Alameda County illus- 
trate critical school-housing shortage: 

1. Six thousand pupils of an enrollment of 7,450 are on half-day session. 
2. Over 1,00 pupils are housed in rented stores, churches, and private dwellings. 


5. This year’s enrollment is 28 percent over last year’s and recent survey 


. 


shows 1,500 more pupils by next September. 
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4. This district has received $7,000,000 allocation from the State of California 
for new school buildings; lack of CMP approval is preventing construction of 
urgently needed buildings under this program. 

5. The building being built by this district are of wood-frame construction, 
using a minimum amount of steel. 

PAUL D. Exuret, Supervisor of Schools. 


CASTRO VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Castro Valley, Calif., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your communication of October 15, I am 
enclosing copy of supplement to Form CMP-4C, which will give the information 
requested as it relates to the Castro Valley School District. 

Last evening the board opened bids for our Stanton and Redwood addition 
schools and, in so doing, secured very satisfactory bids. The board took action 
calling for bids on our Parsons School, bid opening date being November 20. 

The plans and specifications have been completed for our seventh- and eighth- 
grade school, and are now in the hands of the division of architecture for check- 
ing. This represents four of the seven projects which we propose to construct 
under the State-aid program. Our entire building program is being held up 
because we have not secured a CMP-—4C priority. . 

The reactivating of the Camp Parks Air Base with the influx of civilian work- 
ers and military personnel will further aggravate our school situation. 

I trust your efforts to secure a greater allocation of steel for school construc- 
tion will be successful, and I thank you for your interest and work in behalf of 
our school children. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. Morris, 
District Superintendent. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Mr. Hussey: I submit herewith telegram received by me from Mr. 
Arthur Dondineau, superintendent of public schools in Detroit, Mich., and a 
statement from Mr. Russ Wilson, assistant superintendent of the Dearborn public 
schools, concerning the necessity of securing larger allocations of materials for 
the construction of school buildings in my district. 

I am wholly in accord with the task undertaken by the Bailey subcommittee 
in considering the problems confronting the schools and hope that through the 
testimony submitted to the committee a solution may be found whereby more 
materials may be diverted for the completion and construction of schools. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN LESINSKI, Member of Congress. 


Derroit, Micw., October 16, 1951. 
Representative JOHN LESINSKI, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
For your information in connection with Labor and Education Committee 
hearing on controlled-materials allocations to schools October 16. 
Two schools serving Sixteenth Congressional District planned for construction 
during current school year are now held up because total allocations by De- 
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fense Production Administration to Office of Education for schools is less 
than one-half of amount needed. 

We filed applications with Office of Education in July. We are now revising 
plans for these schools, hoping that sharp reduction in steel to be used will 
permit Office of Education to authorize starts but have no assurance. The two 
schools follow. 

Jeffries New Elementary; total of 298 pupils now served in 7 rooms in frame 
temporary buildings; 73 on half-day sessions and another 299 being transported 
2 miles to find classroom space. Office of Education No. 1069. 

McFarlane Elementary School addition, enrollment of 770 with 130 on half 
day sessions; eighth-graders have to attend in another district in the city. 
Office of Education No. 1098. 

I would hope that Defense Production Administration would permit self- 
authorization under CMP Regulation 6 of totals of 50 tons instead of present 
2 tons for schools. We believe this would relieve Office of Education of over 
whelming amount of paper work. CMP Regulation 6 allows self-authorization 
for 25 tons for industrial construction. 





ARTHUR DONDINEAU, 
Superintendent of Schools. | 


DEABORN BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Deaborn, Mich., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. JoHn LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: The Dearborn Board of Education at its last regular meeting re- 
quested the writer to forward a communication to all Michigan Congressmen 
and Senators urging action on the allocation of essential building materials for 
schools. We ask that steel be made available for needed schools as much as 
possible without handicapping defense. 

To us the education of the youth of this country is a definite part of the over- 
all defense effort. Again we ask your cooperation in this problem. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES R. Forp, 
Secretary, Dearborn Board of Education. 


DEARRORN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Dearborn, Mich., October 3, 1951. 
Dear Mr. LESINISKI: It is important to build schools? 
If you think it is, you had better plan to do something about it. Consider 
these facts: 
1. The National Production Authority allocated 21,000,000 tons of steel 
for the fourth quarter of 1951 for all purposes. 
2. They allocated 3,300,000 tons of this amount (15 percent) for auto- 
mobiles. 
3. They allocated 100,000 tons of steel (one-half of 1 percent) for school 
construction. 
4. The steel allocated for schools will barely complete projects now under 
construction. The outlook for needed new projects is dismal. 
5. Allocation for schools of 1 percent of national steel production each 
quarter would enable America to meet its educational plant needs. 


Do these figures show that the people, their Congress, and the organization 
set up to allocate essential materials believe in education? Do they reflect :' 
your feeling about the importance of housing our children for effective educa 


tion? Do you consider education a definite part of the over-all effort? 

There is evidence that steel is available for needed schools without handi- 
capping defense. The difficulty seems to lie in obtaining recognition by the 
National Production Authority of the importance of adequate schools. 

You ean help. 

Keymen are Manly Fleischmann, Administrator of the National Production 
soard, and Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of the Defense Production Authority. 
On your own or through other influential persons or groups, let these men know 
what the above facts mean to the children of your community. 

Very truly yours, 









Russ WILSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA., October 18, 1951. 


ALLOCATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS 


Hon. CLEVELAND BalILey, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


We earnestly appeal to you and your committee to strongly recommend to 
National Production Authority that more critical material be made available 
to Department of Education for construction of public schools. Would appre- 
ciate having this telegram read to your committee and made a part of its records. 

JACK KELLY, 

Chairman Educational Bureau Young Men’s Business Club of New Orleans. 





MENLO Park, Cawir., October 19, 1951. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Congressional Office Buiding, Washington, D. C.: 

As parents, we feel that schools are America’s first line of defense. Certainly 
the defense effort will not suffer from allocating the relatively small amount of 
steel necessary for safe school construction. Menlo Park, Calif., increased popu- 
lation demands adequate schools. Help us to get them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Betts. 
Mr. and Mrs. CooMBs. 
Mr. and Mrs. MALLO.N 





MENLO Park, Cauir., October 18, 1951, 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Menlo Park school children have inadequate facilities scattered all over dis- 
trict. Please allot stee] for our youth. 
Mr. AND Mrs. DAnter E. Bera. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Hussey: In accordance with your letter of October 12, I am present- 
ing statements for inclusion in the record of your hearings which began on 
October 16 to ascertain the nature and extent of the problem school districts 
throughout the country are encountering in securing material for the con- 
struction of school buildings. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E, HOFFMAN. 


BENTON HaArpor, MicuH., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. CLARE EF. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. HorrMAN: Enclosed are copies of the steel requirements and infor- 
mation relative to the need for the new school. I am sorry that we were delayed 
in getting this material to you. 

We appreciate what you have already done in helping us, and anything further 
that you can do will be equally appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray FLOATE, 
President, Sorter’s School District No. 


/ 


4. 
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OcTOBER 22, 1951. 
STEEL ESTIMATE, SORTER’S SCHOOL 


(The estimate referred to was filed with the committee, and is available for 
reference. ) 

Total steel needed, 69,721 pounds=35 tons+. 

Our present school enrollment at the Sorter’s School District No. 4, Benton 
Township, is 306. We anticipate an enrollment of 350 students in the fall of 
1952, and 407 in the fall of 1953, based on our census figures and normal increase 
as a result of the growth in home building in the district. We have several 
subdivisions of low and medium income class that are developing rapidly. 

Our total district census shows 600 children in the district now, with 410 of 
them in the 5-te-19 age range, with 190 to enter school in the next 4 years, plus 
the increase due to growth of population in the district. 

We are now housed in a building containing six classrooms designed for 30 
students each. To offer as much as possible and take care of the overflow, we 
are making use of hall and basement space, the latter of which is damp and poorly 
arranged. We are unable to offer any vocational work, indoor physical educa 
tion, instrumental music, or a hot-lunch program. 

RAYMOND FLOATE, 
President, Sorter’s School District No. 4. 


OTSEGO PuRLIC SCHOOLS, 
Otsego, Mich., October 22, 1951. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Honorable Clare E. Hoffman, our Representative from the 
Fourth District of Michigan, has obtained permission from you for me to file 
a statement concerning our needs for an elementary school building in Otsego, 
Mich. 

In the first place I would like to describe our city and community. First, the 
city of Otsego has a population of approximately 4,000. From 1940-50 the popu 
lation increased approximately 1,000. Otsego is a growing community located 
on a good hard surfaced road in close proximity to Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, and 
Battle Creek. We have quite a number of individuals who commute to the 
aforesaid communities for work. Our school not only provides educational 
facilities for our city but also for the surrounding community representing about 
250 square miles. The school population has increased from S885 total enrollment 
in 1939—40 to 1,407 in 1951-52 and the peak has not been reached. 

The need for a new elementary school building has been felt for a long time 
in our community and we have at the present come to the crucial stage where 
it cannot be put off any longer. So on May 29, 1951, the good people of our 
school district gathered 995 strong and voted 831 ves to 164 no for a new building 

The following is an estimate of the amount of scarce materials we need to con 
struct a new elementary school: 


Class A: 
Structural steel____- =a ee ; ; tons 
Reenforced bar___--- ; Re ; , ae ae 
Steel plate for structural connections_____-_~_ RYE 
Copper for electrical distribution____- ies ee __.pounds 
Class B: 
Steel bar joists aN a5 ere ok he ee sai aa en OOS 
Steel for subpurloins to support gypsum roof deck_- pounds__ 
Wire mesh for reenforced concrete floors___- e Lo. Spent: 
Ground rolled steel for suspension of acoustical ceilings__- do__- 
Aluminum. for blackboard. trim._.......—......._-. _._-pounds__ 
Pace nO RI OR a i eee See 


It will be necessary for us to build 26 classrooms, one all-purpose room, one 
library, necessary auxiliary rooms such as: Office, clinic, teacher’s room, janitor’s 
room, kitchen, storage, heating plant, etc. This is necessary to accommodate 850 
youngsters from kindergarten through sixth grade and our peak load has not 
been reached yet. We expect another increase in 1952 and 1953 which from 
all appearances to date seem to indicate a peak load of somewhere around 1,000 
youngsters from kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
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If this application is rejected an already serious condition will be greatly 
aggravated. All school rooms are now badly overcrowded: One old building 
has been condemned by the State fire marshal (see letter and explanation en- 
closed). Elementary pupils are encroaching on overcrowded high-school facil- 
ities. Without the proposed new building, temporary quarters in church base- 
ments or other substandard housing would have to be resorted to if available. 
If these substandard facilities are not available it will be necessary for us to go 
on half-day sessions to accommodate the increase. Thus depriving our young- 
sters of those educational advantages so badly needed in our democratic society. 

Very truly yours, 
F. J. Braaa, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 


OcroBER 19, 1951. 
To: House Committee on Education and Labor. 

GENTLEMEN : Referring to Government control No. 5267, number acknowledging 
receipt of application in which 22 tons of steel and also a small quantity of 
copper was sought for a new school in our district. School is known as the 
Hamilton Public School or Heath township school district No. 5 Fr’l. under which 
application for permit was filed. 

sriefly, this is the situation we face. The present school is about 50 years 
old; it consists of four rooms, two of which are basement rooms which were 
made into additional rooms years ago by crowding the heating system in between 
them which has never been satisfactory. In a recent survey, the building had 
to be classified as a combustible building. It’s old, cold, and a fire trap. Be- 
eause of this condition, we could not consider adding rooms to the old structure. 

This building now houses 8 grades and the kindergarten or a total of 148 pupils, 
which averages 37 pupils per room. According to preschool census, the enroll- 
ment will jump to 158 pupils next year and each succeeding year will add ap- 
proximately 15 additional pupils for the next 2 years. Our preschool census of 
last May numbered 111 or 1138 children of 4 years and under. Some of our rooms 
now have better than 40 pupils and next school year will see this figure increase. 

The board of education presented this problem to the district. We realized 
it would be costly to the taxpayers as we had only a small amount in the building 
and site fund. Wethen called for an election and requested 18 mills for a 20-year 
period. This past July, our district voted on this issue. There were 147 ballots 
cast and 137 votes were cast in favor. I think the above is conclusive proof that 
the entire district knew the problem we face to house our pupils and to allow 
for adequate room. Our community is a growing community and the need is 
urgent and also the need is now. We have held the amount of steel to a minimum, 
using concrete bearing walls wherever same could be used. 

We will appreciate your consideration of the above. Weare 

Sincerely yours, 
HEATH ScHoont District No. 5 FR. 
JOHN BRINK, Jr., Secretary, 


TRINITY LUTHERAN ScHOOL BUILDING, 
St. Joseph., Mich., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HOFFMAN: With reference to our application for controlled materials 
filed with Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, on Forms CMP 4C 
dated October 10, 1951, we wish to make the following statements setting forth 
the need for the materials called for thereon. 

The project in question is a $650,000 Lutheran elementary school building with 
auditorium-gymnasium and church activities space in the basement. The need for 
this school was determined about 5 years ago. After several years were spent in 
planning finances and later time spent in preparing architectural and engineer- 
ing drawings, this work was put out for bidders in July 1950. The work was 
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awarded to the various contractors in October 1950 and construction opera- 
tions were started in November 1950. The complete project is scheduled for com- 
pletion by July 1, 1952. The school proper is now in the plastering stage and 
is scheduled for completion by January 1, 1952. As soon as the new school 
is completed we will move from our present quarters, which will then be demo- 
lished to provide location for the auditorium-gymnasium portion of this proj- 
ect. 

The building we are using at the present time is approximately 40 years old and 
is in poor condition for use as a school, the same being antiquated and in poor 
repair, as well as too small. 

Enrollment at the present time is 408. The four classrooms on the first 
floor and four classrooms on the second floor each have capacity for 40 pupils, 
or a total of 320 pupils. An area in the basement was set up for a ninth elass 
room which presently houses 47 pupils. This leave 36 additional pupils who are 
now spread around in the already crowded classrooms on the first and second 
floors. We dislike very much using the basement area, but since no other space 
is available, this is all we can do under our present circumstances. 

Our present school building is the oldest in the city and in event of its loss 
by fire or otherwise would place the entire enrollment of 403 pupils on the hands 
of the city school system which is in no position to handle the additional load 
as their facilities are completely taken. 

We are making good progress with the new building, but we are informed we 
will need an allotment of steel for our lockers. The locker situation as we now 
have it planned is we will need 259 steel lockers for grades 4 through 8 We 
have eliminated lockers from kindergarten through third grade, using: wood 
wardrobes for these rooms. The 259 steel lockers will require a total of 8,050 
pounds of sheet steel and allied materials used in the fabrication of steel lockers 
The total cost of the 259 steel lockers is $2,800. 

In addition to the above we will need 1,000 pounds of copper wire. This is for 
electrical entrance wire so we can get electrical energy into the building for 
lighting and operation of the heating plant, which is quite urgently needed at 
the present time to dry the plaster and protect it from freezing. 

In addition to the above two items, we will need some kitchen equipment for 
use in connection with our hot lunch program. Much of this equipment is now on 
hand and in use in our present school kitchen, but some new items of equipment, 
which we are informed will cost approximately $10,000, will be required in the 
new kitchen to make it adequate. 

We have attempted to give you a complete picture of our situation and re- 
quirements which we sincerely hope will be helpful in connection with CMP 
4C application. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK F, OLLHOFF, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees and Member of Building Committee. 


NEED FOR CONTROLLED MATERIALS FOR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN 


There is an ever-increasing need for additional classroom facilities in school 
systems to house an ever-increasing school population. ‘Birth rates have increased 
to such an extent that existing facilities are overtaxed and are breaking down 
under the load. Relief in the form of additional buildings is absolutely needed. 
Under present Michigan laws, funds for school buildings can only be secured 
from specific additional local property taxes voted by the people for the purpose. 
You may be assured that school conditions are in need of correction when, in 
these days of high taxes, the people in local communities volunteer to tax them- 
selves additionally to build schools. There is nothing frivolous about this con- 
struction movement, and certainly no buildings are being proposed which are 
not needed. School districts for whom we are working, and whose Federal! 
approval is now pending are as follows: 

Constantine, Mich.—A two-room school is necessary to provide for 60 children. 
At present these children are crowded into the present building, but classes 
are so large it is impossible to do a good teaching job. Application on CMP 4C 
for authority to commence and allocation of 914 tons of steel, 100 pounds copper 
was made August 21, 1951. Application denied by United States Office of Edu- 
eation, September 21, 1951. 

Covert, Mich.—An eight-room school is required to alleviate overcrowding in 
the present school. This new building will be for 270 elementary children, who 
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will be removed from the present building, and it will then be used exclusively 
for high school. A large influx of colored population into the district is the 
chief cause of present overcrowding. CMP application for authority to com- 
mence and allocation for 39 tons of steel and 800 pounds of copper was made 
on October 12, 1951. Application pending. 

Watervliet, Mich—A 17-room elementary building is necessary to house 510 
children. Of this number 330 are now crowded into existing facilities in excess 
of their normal capacity. The other 180 are increases in enrollment in the next 
5 years as indicated by census figures. Crowding in the present building is 
impairing the education of children since home economics, study, etc., have had 
to be taken over for classroom use. Situation is very serious. Application was 
made on CMP 4C for authority to commence and for allocation of 101 tons of 
steel, 3,700 pounds copper on September 24, 1951. Application pending. 

Delton, Mich.—An eight-room elementary building is needed to relieve the 
crowding in the present building. New building will house 240 small children. 
Present building will then be used exclusively by larger children. Conditions 
as they are are nearly intolerable. As many as 64 children are crowded into 
one 22 by 30 room with one teacher. Relief is mandatory. Application was made 
on CMP 4C for authority to commence and allocation of 35 tons of carbon steel, 
300 pounds stainless steel, 750 pounds copper. Applied September 17, 1951. 
Application still pending. 

Vermontville, Mich.—Crowded conditions in the present building must be 
relieved, and a new seven-room elementary building to house 240 children is 
proposed. The present structure is so inadequate for the load that crowding 
is present in every room; halls and basement rooms have been pressed into 
service. CMP 4C application for authority to commence and for allocation of 
34 tons of carbon steel, 1,050 pounds copper was requested September 17, 1951. 
Application pending with United States Office of Education. 

Decatur, Mich.—There is an urgent need for an S-room elementary building 
to house 270 children. Of these children 240 are in school today, and are in 
excess of present facilities to handle them. They have been crowded into 
present rooms, and have overflowed into halls, storage rooms, etc. New build- 
ing is badly needed. Application for authority to commence construction, and 
for allocation of 30 tons carbon steel, 750 pounds copper was made September 
17, 1951, to United States Office of Education on Form CMP 4C. Application 
pending. 

East Jackson, Mich.—Serious crowding is present in the existing building. 
Inadequate number of classrooms has forced the use of drastic measures to 
cope with the situation. For over 2 years, smaller children have been on half-day 
sessions. At present this includes first, second, and third grades. A new 12- 
room elementary building to house 390 children is now about 70 percent complete. 
Application for DO assistance was first made May 15, 1951. This was granted 
August 17, 1951. Application for allocation of 88 tons carbon steel, 125 pounds 
stainless steel, 3,500 pounds copper was made August 23, 1951. This is still 
pending. Lack of CMP assistance is causing severe hardship to contractors and 
delay to job. We want to complete the building for February term, 1952, but 
lack of Federal assistance is holding up the job. 

Athens, Mich.—Normal growth of community has exceeded the capacity of 
existing school, and a new 14-room high school is indicated. Present high 
school facilities are inadequate for special courses, such as home economics, 
science, and music. New building will house 375 children. CMP application for 
authority to commence and allocation of 58 tons carbon steel, 200 pounds 
stainless steel, 1,300 pounds copper, made September 17, 1951. Application 
pending. 

This list of projects is merely the schools in one architectural office of which 
we have intimate knowledge. Other architects can produce similar lists, since 
the shortage of school facilities appears to be Nation-wide. Local school boards 
are charged with the responsibility of providing school facilities and educating 
their children. They are making an effort to overcome shortages in their 
school plants, but their efforts are being stifled by Federal policy with regard 
to so-ealled critical materials. Relief in the form of more svmpathetie handling 
of cases and more generous allocations of materials is urgently needed. 

Very truly yours, 
BinpA & HAUGHEY, 
Associated Architects. 
By Puirtre Cowres HAvUGHEY, 
OcToBER 17, 1951. 
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THE GENERAL STATE AUTHORITY, 
Harrisburg, Pa., October 22, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hussey: The question has arisen regarding the status of the General 
State Authority with respect to its activities for and on behalf of various insti- 
tutions that are currently being constructed throughout the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The General State Authority is a public corporation created by the Genera! 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1949 with the sole purpose of undertaking a con 
struction program for benefit of the citizens of Pennsylvania. It was authorized 
by law to borrow up to $175,000,000 to finance and build new buildings and im 
provements at Commonwealth-owned institutions of every kind and type. 

All the various buildings currently being constructed are under the supervision 
of the General State Authority. This authority acts as agent for and on behalf 
of approximately 600 contractors throughout the State, processing applications for 
the allotment of critically controlled materials. These applications are processed 
through the proper claimant agencies in Washington from whom the allotments 
are received. 

With respect to buildings for orphans’ schools, trade schools, State teachers 
colleges, and also Pennsylvania State College, there are, at the present time, 
approximately 63 projects with a total dollar value of over $22,000,000. 

Many of these buildings were started, and some even substantially completed, 
before the advent of the National Production Authority and without presenting 
an itemized list of these institutions, together with the individual percentage 
couipletion figures, we would point out that substantially greater progress might 
have been made to date had greater quantities of materials become available and 
also sooner than received. 

There are additional school and college projects still to be accounted for that 
will cost in excess of $3,500,000. 

The authority realizes that other States are likewise to be considered, but the 
fact remains that the quantities of critically controlled materials placed at the 
disposal of these agencies has been definitely limited by the National Production 
Authority. 


The education of the present and future generations of American students, 
adults as well as children, is of fundamental importance and any curtailment of 
essential building activities will exert a profound influence upon our country’s 
future economy. 

Very truly yours, 


Oscar N, LINDAHL, 
Executive Director. 


Representative C. M. Batiry, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I first of all compliment this subcommittee for its 
prompt action in trying to ascertain just what is going on with respect to 
allocations of steel and other building materials for schools. As the chairman 
the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey, will recall, several days ago | 
discussed with him a letter I had received calling my attention to a situation 
which is alleged to exist in respect to that matter. In this letter it is alleged 
that materials for schools are being placed in the same class as materials for 
night clubs, when certainly schools and hospitals should have a_ priority 
rating over and above such institutions as night clubs and taverns. I had been 
unaware that such was the fact, if it is. 

So that the committee may give that alleged situation proper consideration, 
and so that it may take such steps as may be necessary to correct it. I desiré 
to place that letter in the record of this hearing. 

A. M. FERNANDEZ, M. C. 
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EASTERN NEW MEXxIco UNIVERSITY. 
Portales, N. M., October 11, 1951. 
Representative A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FERNANDEZ: This letter is written concerning the matter 
of priority of materials for school buildings. It came to my attention last week 
when I was attending a meeting of the board of managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in Chicago. 

Our National Parent and Teacher Organization has solidly supported the 
defense effort. However, in our endeavor to help protect the schools, we have 
not met what we call resonable cooperation. Our organization has held that 
orders for defense items should always come first. However, after the needs 
of the defense program are met, we feel that the necessary building materials 
for school buildings should certainly come at the top of the list. To our amaze- 
ment, there came a report that when certain persons called upon the proper 
authorities to request that materials for building schools be given top priority 
after defense needs have been met, they discovered that the materials for 
schools were in the same class as the materials for night clubs. 

I may say that if this is the actual situation, and there has been no mistake 
in the information, I think the situation is outrageous and a damnable disgrace 
on the American Government. I have no quarrel with the erection of night 
clubs, providing they are properly regulated and provided that their needs are 
cared for after other needs which I think are more essential. 

In less than a month I have been informed of localities in the country where 
there are no school buildings for many children. I have been informed that in 
some places the children have to attend in three shifts during the day. Many 
of them meet in uncomfortable and unsatisfactory makeshift buildings. I think 
we should devote a little attention to the future of the most precious asset we 
have here on these shores ; namely, our children. 

When I mentioned this fact concerning the category in which materials for 
school buildings are classed with night clubs, a group of advanced students here 
in the university became intensely angry. Acutally I thought they wanted 
to fight. One observation I made was that they felt tremendously provoked 
with the Democratic Party. I pass this on to you because I think it is some- 
thing to think about. 

Perhaps I have been misinformed about materials for night clubs being in 
the same class as the materials for schools. Whether I am or not, I am writing 
as a parent, a taxpayer, a voter, and a teacher to say in no uncertain language 
that I want you to take some action to see that this situation receives serious 
attention. Knowing you as I do, I do not believe that you would want such an 
accusation as I have pointed out to you pinned upon the Democratic Party. I 
say this as a lifelong Democrat. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. WIVEL, 
Chairman, School of Teacher Education. 


OcTosER 20, 1951. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
House Education Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: As president of the parent-teacher association and 
president of the citizens association in Accokeek, Md., we urge you and your 
committee to continue your efforts to obtain steel to meet the acute need for 
new schools. We represent a rural nonfarm community which is expanding 
very rapidly. Our location is convenient to the Naval Powder Factory, Indian 
Head, Md., the Naval Gun Factory, the Naval Research Laboratory, Bolling Air 
Force Base, and Andrews Field. 

With so many of our residents engaged in important defense work (40 per 
cent of the school children have one or more parents working at defense jobs) 
we still realize that no nation can protect itself without educated citizens. We 
believe that our 50-year-old schoolhouse, bursting with children, is a threat to 
the United States security. Our school board has demonstrated their agreement 
by including our school on their new construction list for next year, if they 
can get the necessary steel. 
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We wish to invite your committee to visit our school, which is only 11 miles 
from the District line. You could then see first-hand our 81 children taking 
turns for the teachers’ attention as they try to cover the four grades’ curricu- 
lum. You could see the 15 third-graders who are still trying to master the 
first-grade reader, who have needed help no teacher with only two hands can 
find time to give. You could see each active child restrained to his desk space, 
even during recess on rainy days, for lack of space. On those rainy days the 
children sitting by the inside wall study with 4.5 foot-candles of light. Fifteen 
foot-candles is standard. 

But these children are our more fortunate ones. There are over 140 more 
children for whom there is no room in our school. They are transported to 
the Brandywine Elementary School, 12 miles away. Many of these children, 
all under 12 years of age, are spending as much as 2 hours a day on a school 
bus. Our busses are jammed. One with a capacity of 60 carries 79 children; 
another with seats for 32 carries 50. In some cases young children leave home 
at 7:30 a. m. and do not return until 4:30 p. m. Hew can these children be 
properly attentive to their class work when they finally get to school? 

Our school needs are critical today, but next year they will be desperate 
Accokeek, with its convenient location for defense work, is attracting new 
families as permanent residents every day. These new children must get an 
education too. We expect between 40 and 65 children in the first grade alone 
next September and more the following year. Where are we going to put 
them? 

These children are being cheated but it is the Nation’s loss. Our long-term 
defense program in 10 or 15 years will feel the lack of intelligent workers, of 
trained citizens. The consequences of those little third-graders never catching 
up to their regular reader will reach beyond Accokeek. 

We would like to show your committee our school needs if your schedule per- 
mits. Or could we come and tell your committee how the present steel alloca- 
tion plan would hurt one community and its children? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. FRANKLIN H. Harris, 
President, Accokeek Parent-Teacher Association. 
Mr. FRANCIS R. DONOHUE, 
Accokeek Citizens Association, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1951. 
Mr. FRED G. HvUssry, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hussey: Enclosed are statements for need of materials for school 
construction from the following: 
Mr. F. O. Repplier, president, Board of Education, Boulder, Colo. 
Mr. D. B. Lesher, superintendent, Fort Collins public schools, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 
Mr. A. A. Brown, secretary, Colorado Association of School Administrators, 
Littleton, Colo. 
I will appreciate it very much if you will have these statements incorporated 
in the hearings your subcommittee is holding. 
Very truly yours, 
WitiiaM 8S. HI. 


(A letter from William J. Horner, superintendent, school district 
No. 16, Arapahoe County, is made a part of the record at p. 307.) 


OcTOBER 18, 1951. 
BUILDING NEEDS IN BOULDER, COLO. 


Boulder, Colo., is growing rapidly on account of the current construction of an 
atomic energy plant and a laboratory for the National Bureau of Standards. 
Our schools are already crowded to the point that some children are on reduced- 
time schedules. 

On October 16, 1951, the voters of Boulder approved a bond issue of $1,135,000 
for the construction of schools which are so urgently needed. One of these will 
be a $600,000 junior high school which will need a substantial quantity of struc 
tural steel. 
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Since we have not yet progressed to the point of making application for critical 
materials, we cannot testify to any problems involved therein. 

However, we are deeply concerned lest the difficulties which are being encoun- 
tered by neighboring school systems will delay our construction which will start 
in the near future. 

If we are unable to build the buildings authorized by the voters the day be- 
fore yesterday, our school program will be seriously curtailed. Our enrollment 
is growing by 12 to 15 percent every year and our existing school buildings are 
full to the limit. 

F. O. REPPLIER, 


President, Board of Education. 


OcrToBER 20, 1951. 
Re school construction needs in the Fort Collins school district. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Hitt: We are faced with the immediate need of additional class- 
rooms in Fort Collins—needs which must be met within the next 2 years if Fort 
Collins is to maintain to any degree the present school standards. In 1948 we 
started a program of school construction to meet our anticipated needs. We com- 
pleted a new elementary unit and were halfway through our program when the 
Korean situation developed. Due to the uncertainty of costs and the belief that 
conditions would stabilize for a better building market, we delayed additional 
construction. Now we are faced with the necessity of going ahead without 
stopping at high costs if we are to provide the necessary classrooms. 

Our need is definitely elementary. In a few years this need will be evidenced 
in the junior and senior high buildings. We are about ready to make application 
for permission to construct an additional unit at senior high school which 
will enable us to move the ninth grade from junior to senior high school. This 
in turn will relieve pressure in elementary classes by moving sixth grade to the 
junior high school. By this method our board feels that we will be able to 
relieve conditions on all three levels of our educational system and take care 
of our problems for the next 4 or 5 years. You will be interested to know 
that the old Franklin Building, which was declared obsolete, will be placed 
back into operation. Even with the use of this building, we will still have to 
have additional classrooms. 

I certainly hope that some means can be found to give school construction 
a little higher priority so that we can at least offer a minimum program in ed- 
ucation. I know that you realize the probability of overbuilding or the waste of 
critical materials in school construction will be at a minimum, because we 
never provide school facilities until it is absolutely necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. B. LesHer, Superintendent. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HuSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Room 429, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DreaR Mr. Hussty: Enclosed is a statement for need of materials for school 
construction from: B. F. Kitchen, superintendent, Loveland Public Schools, 
Loveland, Colo. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will incorporate it in the hearings your 
subcommittee is holding. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. HILL. 
SUILDING CONSTRUCTION PLANNED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 2, LARIMER County, LOVELAND, CoLo., DuRING THE FIscaL YEAR 1952-53, 
CONSTRUCTION To BEGIN Not LATER THAN JUNE 1, 1952 


One elementary school building, a one-story structure: 
(a) Twelve classroom units. 
(b) One kindergarten. 
(c) An office, storeroom, and teachers’ room. 
(d) Gas heated. 
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(e) An all-purpose room. 
(f) Individual toilet facilities in kindergarten and grade 1 rooms (two in 
number). 
(g) Two gang toilet rooms for upper grades through grade 6. 
(1) Twelve toilets in the gang room. Two washbowls in each room 
This may be increased to six in each room. . 

Wall structures will be cement reinforced and brick. Ceilings will require 
steel metal lath and steel roof supports. Flat roofs. Windows will be plain 
glass with metal frames. 

One bus garage 50 by 100 feet, steel roof trusses, five in number. 

One combination band room and cafeteria. Dimensions, 40 by 120 feet. Steel] 
roof trusses, wiring for electric ranges, and complete plumbing facilities. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Littleton, Colo., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM 8. HILL, 
Representative from Colorado, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hut: The Colorado Association of School Administrators in their 
meeting, October 6, unanimously adopted a resolution urging their represent- 
atives in Congress to take necessary steps to assure the continuance of schoo! 
building construction. This can only be done by providing for the necessary 
allotments of steel and other critical materials. School building construction 
has already been stopped or curtailed in Colorado school systems. Ault, Engle 
wood, and Aurora, to name but a few districts, have already had their construc- 
tion programs affected. 

Total school construction demands would take less than 1 percent of the cur- 
rent steel production; yet, present NPA policies will cause an almost complete 
stoppage of construction by March 1952. This is directly attributable to limited 
allotments as well as to the NPA policy of charging allocations made during 
the current quarter, but unused because the projects are not complete, to allo- 
cation for the subsequent quarter, thereby reducing the gross allotment. 

We urge you to combine your efforts with Senator Humphrey and Represent 
ative Jackson of Washington in the effort to modify this procedure. We wish to 
point out to you that your efforts must be directed to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Fleisch 
mann in NPA. The present practice of Congressmen urging the Office of Educa 
tion to approve allocations will yield nothing because of the limited quarter]; 
allotments by NPA. 

The demands for housing an increasing number of children make immediate 
action imperative. 

Urgently yours, 
A. A. Brown, 
Secretary, Colorado Association of School Administrators. 


ScHoo.t District No. 14, 
Adams City, Colo., October 20, 1951. 
Hon. WitiiAMm S. HI, 
Second District Colorado, Congress of United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. HILi: It gives me great pleasure to know you are there in Washing- 
ton looking out for our interests out here in Adams County. Our school district 
No. 14 superintendent, Mr. W. B. FitzSimmons, has prepared a CMP-4C and 10 
copies of this form. This report is being forwarded to you today and you ¢an in 
turn give it to the subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
The amount of steel that will be needed as turned in to you on this 10-copy report 
is for the Rose Hill Elementary School which we are constructing in the area 
south of Derby. This new building (Rose Hill School) would alleviate much of 
this overcrowding and enable the children in this area to receive a more adequate 
education. 

We are extremely interested in Public Law 815 of the Eighty-First Congress. 
As you can well imagine we are in dire need of more money than is possible for 
us to raise by taxation on the local level. As a matter of explanation the fo! 
lowing will probably give you a better picture of what our critical situation is. 
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At the present time the Adams City Elementary School is overloaded by 188 
children. This capacity is based upon 30 pupils to the classroom. On the same 
basis Derby Elementary School is overcrowded to the extent of 123 pupils. 

In addition to this Rose Hill School that I mentioned, we are at the present 
time in the process of building three additional classrooms at our Irondale School 
and building a new shop and music room with an additional two temporary Class- 
rooms at our High School in Adams City. These are only stopgap measures to 
try to take care of the most immediate needs now. To further explain our 
critical situation as far as the school is concerned, in school district No. 14, Adams 
County, we have a normal capacity of 1,516 children through the twelve grades 
and at the present time we have 2,100 children in our school system. We have 
almost doubled the enrollment in our school district during the past 2 years. This 
simply means that without Federal aid in this district we will not be able to 
house the children that are so rapidly moving into our area, due to the advanced 
activities at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal and other Government installations in 
and around Denver. Anything that you may be able to do for us in this regard 
will certainly be appreciated too. With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly. 
D. B. ALSUP 


(CMP-+IC referred to was filed with the committee, and is available 
for reference. ) 


SANTA Marra, CaAuir., October 13, 1951 
Representative Boyp TACKETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Colleges representing higher education in California assembled here dis- 
cussing vital procurement problems learned today steel allotment to colleges 
by NPA for first quarter of 1952 merely 14,000 tons. It is feared this minute 
allotment will sereiously curtail essential college construction for first 6 months 
of 1952. 

Kk. A. JACOBSON, 
Vice President, National Association of Educational Buyers. 


ane eee ten 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Sacramento 7, October 18, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman of Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BAILEY: Responsibility for the operation of the State colleges is 
vested in the State department of education, which is also responsible for operat- 
ing resident schools for the deaf, for the blind, and for children afflicted with 
cerebral palsy. 

Resident schools for the deaf and blind are in operation at Berkeley, Calif., 
and were established in 1858. The school for the blind provides facilities for 
168 residential students, including 12 deaf-blind. The school for the deaf provides 
general and vocational education for 452 residential and day students. 

The first unit of an additional school for the deaf, located in Riverside, Calif., 
will provide facilities for 225 deaf children; the ultimate capacity will be 500 
children between the ages of 54% and 21 years. 

Resident schools for cerebral-palsied children have been established in tem- 
porary rented quarters in both northern and southern California; it is planned 
to move the northern California school to new permanent quarters on the San 
Francisco State College campus in 1952, Plans for the southern California per- 
manent school are 75 percent complete. 

Section 20301 of the Education Code prescribes the activities of the State 
colleges as follows: 

“The primary function of the State colleges is the training of teachers. State 
colleges also may offer courses appropriate for a general or a liberal education 
and for responsible citizenship ; offer vocational training in such fields as business, 
industry, public services, homemaking, and social service; and offer the pre- 
professional courses needed by students who plan to transfer to universities for 
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advanced professional study. Courses in military science and tactics may be 
given in conformance with the laws of the United States made and provided with 
reference to ROTC units in educational institutions.” 

There are 10 State colleges. Seven of them operate in permanent quarters 
designed for the maximum enrollment anticipated prior to World War II but are 
inadequate to provide facilities for the enrollment as now estimated. At some of 
these institutions permanent facilities have been supplemented by temporary 
buildings, which were provided immediately after the war, by using war surplus 
buildings of a temporary barracks type. 

Some were of sheet metal, some of plywood ; all were set on temporary footings. 
As a result, they will, shortly, have to be abandoned as unsafe. In order to pro 
vide adequate facilities at the State colleges, it is imperative that the present 
program of replacing these temporary buildings with permanent structures be 
eontinued, to the end that there will be sufficient instructional space for students. 

Three State colleges have been established during the past 3 years and are now 
operating in rented facilities in Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Sacramento. 

The actual and estimated total enrollment of students, together with the annual] 
increase and percentage of increase, in California State colleges, 1948-49 through 
1954-55 is as follows: 

Increase over 


Enrollment | preceding 
| year 


| Percent of 
| increase 
| 
H 
| 


Actual: 
1948-49 *f: 
1949-50 37, 837 | 
1950-51 jabs 38, 433 
1951-52___. 40, 032 | 

Estimated 
1952-53 __-- ’ : 2, 702 
1955-56 _- 55, 114 } 


Fifty-three percent population increase between 1940 and 1950 forces expan- 
sion of school facilities, which in turn develop a need for teachers, they in turn 
require facilities for teacher training. It is expected that a total of 7,844 class- 
rooms will be built before the end of 1952, resulting in a need for 117,362 teach- 
ers from 1951 to 1959. 

The 1949 study of the State department of education indicated that Cali- 
fornia institutions were preparing about three-fourths of the number of total 
accredited personnel needed. Of those accredited candidates who expect to 
graduate in 1951, 24.77 percent are attending the University of California, 35.14 
percent are students attending private institutions and 40.07 percent are stu 
dents at State colleges. This makes manifest the importance of the State col 
leges in the teacher training program. 

Only 50 percent of the State college permanent classroom requirements are 
now in existence. The construction program must continue if we are to pro 
vide the children of the State with proper instructors. To this end, our interest 
lies in the remaining available materials after the defense needs of the Nation 
are fully met and that demonstrated need and existing deficiencies be alleviated 

not aggravated; that there be no waste of materials in projects that may be 
deferred without undue hardship; and that there is a fair formula for the allo 
cation of materials for public works and for the extension of public services 

It is not a plea for special favors of consideration. It is a request that earnest 
and thoughtful study be given to the relative adequacy of existing facilities in 
the several States and the relative rate of increase in need for additional facili 
ties in each State. It is a request that any construction limitations achieve a 
fair and comparable result in all sections of the country, including the Pacific 
coast. 

We enclose a clipping from a San Francisco newspaper, without comment. 

We trust this information is complete and will assist you in an analysis of our 
needs. 

Very truly yours, 
ANSON BoypD, State Architect. 
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(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BaILey, 
Chairman of Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


State of California education facts and figures: California's population in- 
crease between 1940 and 1950 forees expansion of school facilities, which in turn 
develop a need for teachers: they in turn require facilities for teacher training. 
Estimate 12,000,000 population by 1955. We will need 117,000 teachers in the 
next 10 years which will come from California institutions of higher learning, 
public and private. Forty percent of the new teachers are now being trained 
in State colleges, and that percentage is increasing. Only 50 percent of 
the State college permanent classroom requirements are now in existence. The 
State college construction program must continue if we are to provide the 
children of the State with proper instructions. It is our considered opinion 
that a fair and equitable allocation of available critical materials must be made 
to the Pacific coast area. 

This apportionment should be at least 15 percent of the construction materials 
available after the defense needs of the Nation are fully met. The steel short- 
age is seriously pinching the school and college construction program now going 
forward throughout the State of California which is approaching a rate of 
$200,000,000 a year. California has almost doubled in size in the past 10 years, 
Our education program was stopped during the war years. In 1946 the building 
program commenced and has gained momentum during this postwar period. 
Now it is being curtailed due to the difficulties encountered in obtaining controlled 
materials. California is not swapping new schools for old; it is racing to for- 
stall a recurrence of the postwar two-shift and three-shift school. 

Project description and requirements follow by air mail. Priority sequence 
of projects follows: Classroom building, Government control No. EH-0767—04-360, 
steel requirement is 229 tons, first quarter 229 tons. Music and speech building, 
Government control No. EH-0691—04-360, steel requirement is 22214 tons, first 
quarter 16014 tons. Fine arts building, Government control No. EH-0769—04— 
360, steel requirement is 236 tons, first quarter 200 tons. Cafeteria, Govern- 
ment control No. EH—O768—04—360, steel requirement is 205 tons, first quarter 
182 tons. Administration building, Government control No. EH—0765—04-360, 
steel requirement is 191 tons, first quarter 181 tons. All at San Francisco State 
College. 

Music building, Government control No. EH—0731—04-375, steel requirement is 
281 tons, first quarter 274 tons. Shop and laboratory building, Government 
eontrol No. EH—-O885—04-875, steel requirement is 283 tons, first quarter 264 
tons. All at San Jose State College. Science building, library building, and 
corporation house, all one project, Government control No. EH-0716—-04-175, 
steel requirement is 207 tons, first quarter 207 tons. All at Humboldt State 
College. Administration and library building, Government control No. EH-0610— 
04-333, steel requirement is 269 tons, first quarter 269 tons. Science building, 
Government control No. EH—0612—04-333, steel requirement is 162 tons, first 
quarter 269 tons. Science building, Government control No. EH—-0612—-04-338, 
steel requirement is 144 tons, first quarter, 144 tons. Boiler house, Government 
control No. EH—-0614—04—-333, steel requirement is 37 tons, first quarter, 37 tons. 
Cafeteria, Government control No. EH—0613-04—-333, steel requirement is 119 
tons, first quarter 119 tons. All at Sacramento State College. Permanent 
dormitories, Government control No. EH—061S—04—040, steel requirement is 301 
tons, first quarter 291 tons. All at California Polytechnic College. We recom- 
mend the allocation of steel educational purposes be placed in the Office of 
Education. 

Anson Boyn, State Architect. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hussey: I wil! appreciate if you will present to your recently 
created subcommittee, headed by my good friend and colleague, the Honcrable 
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Cleveland M. Bailey, the enclosures which present fully the problem confronting 
the Davidson County Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn., with regard to 
obtaining necessary materials for construction of the Seventh District Elemen 
tary School, Government control No. 1185, and Madison High School, Government 
control No. 2900, which are greatly needed due to the increased population in 
these particular areas. 

Recently I had a conference with Mr. Roswell, at the United States Office of 
Education here, in this regard and I will appreciate an investigation by the 
committee and the assistance given the board of education regarding the im- 
mediate construction of the two school buildings. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. PERCY PRIEST 


Bass, Berry & SIMS, 
Nashville, Tenn., October 2, 1951. 
CONGRESSMAN J. PERCY PRIEST, 
House Office Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I greatly appreciate your kindness in arranging a con- 
ference with Mr. Roswell, but unfortunately I am starting a hearing before the 
public utilities commission this morning which will consume the rest of the week. 
Pursuant to my telephone conversation, I am enclosing herewith supplementary 
data relating to the two following emergency school projects: (1) The seventh 
district elementary school, Government control No. 1185; (2) Madison High 
School, Government control No. 2900. 

You will find several copies of detailed information covering each of the above 
projects. Weare ready to advertise the seventh district school, and the Madison 
High School has already been advertised and the contract let. 

The governmental authorities already have detailed applications on each of 
these projects and they have been on file for several months. Something must be 
done now, and the situation is certainly one that deserves immediate consider- 
tion and action. 

Please call me if you need any additional information. 

I am also enclosing a general statement showing the numerous projects that 
we have before us, this being primarily to show the Government agency that we 
have adopted a most reasonable and fair attitude in designating only two out of 
all of these projects as critical and of an emergency nature. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
CEcIL SIMs 


MapIson HieH ScHOOL, GRADES 7 TO 12, GOVERNMENT CONTROL No. 2900 


This school with 22 rooms is being built to house 650 students and to relieve 
4 schools listed below : 





Capacity at 35 per | Present en- Gain 
room rollment , 
| 
Amqui Elementary. - Bhs Sia _..| Jan. &,1951 | 560 
Stratton...._. : do 630 ay 
Litton ; ‘ Sept. 12,1951 | 675—25 per room 
Goodlettsville High - ¥ |-----d0._......| 350---25 per room 


Total__... te in dediahabiia hil Sites aly ee Z 


1 A larger increase is expected next year, as we had a larger number of births in 1946 over 1945. (Births 
1945, 1,814; 1946, 2,250.) Our first grade has a combined enrollment of over 3,000 now, indicating our influx 


The above schools, already crowded, had a combined increase this year over 
last year of 363 students. The schools listed above have eight unsatisfactory 
temporary rooms outside the main building. 

The libraries are being used for class rooms and the cafeterias are so over 
crowded that we are compelled to serve from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
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SEVENTH DistTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GOVERNMENT CONTROL No. 1885 


The seventh district elementary school (grades 1 to 8) is being built to relieve 
four schools as listed below: 


sapacity at | Presenten- | Gain this 
35 per room rollment year 








Burton - -- j : : Beg ; 490 547 | 
Julia Green _- P ‘ 560 681 

Robertson Academy , : acme 140 229 | 
Stokes. waa ; ‘ ive ; 560 629 | 





Total 


1 A larger increase is expected next year as we had a larger number of births in 1946 over 1945. (Births 
1945, 1,814; 1946, 2,250.) 


The seventh district elementary school will be a 12-room unit to house 420. 

The schools relieved by the seventh district school have seven temporary un- 
satisfactory outside rooms. 

One school has 62 children in the library, 25 in the clinic, ete. 

Our first grade has a combined enrollment of over 3,000 now, indicating our 
influx. 


DaviIpDSON CoUNTY PROJECTS IN PLANNING STAGE 


Listed on the attached sheet are the projects approved by the Davidson County 
Board of Education at a cost of approximately $1 million. 

While the need of these buildings is urgent and they must be built with or 
without critical materials, we feel that they are secondary to the following 
projects: Seventh district elementary school, Government control No. 1885; 
Madison High School, Government control No. 2900. 

We are instructing our architects to rework their plans and specifications, 
eliminating as much critical material as posible. If necessary we will resort 
to masonry pilasters and wooden roofs to meet this emergency. 

The Davidson County Board of Education has followed a policy of using 
concrete blocks and brick veneer on a concrete slab with filler-block-type roofs. 
The board would forego this policy on the projects listed but would experience 
great difficulty on the seventh district school and particularly Madison High 
School since the contract has already been let on this structure and inasmuch 
as we secured such a low bid on this project. 

The enrollment in the Davidson County schools has increased approximately 
10,000 in the last 5 or 6 years. We are gaining now at the rate of about 2,000 
students per year. 

We are behind in our building due to the fact that we could not build during 
World War II. For this reason, we must construct some type of school building 
to meet this critical situation. 


PROJECTS APPROVED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION AND IN PLANNING STAGE 


Addition to Hillsboro High School, cost | Addition to Wade Elementary School, 
estimated at $150,000: | cost estimated at $80,000: 
Increased size of cafeteria and | Two classrooms 
kitchen Cafeteria, auditorium 
Larger home economics department | Toilet facilities 
New library | Addition to Alex Green Elementary 
Manual arts | S$School, cost estimated at $80,000: 
Arts department Two classrooms 
Four classrooms Cafeteria, auditorium 
Addition to Cumberland High School, Toilet facilities 
cost estimated at $150,000: Stateland Consolidated Colored School, 
Library cost estimated at $140,000: 
Toilets Six classrooms 
Six classrooms Offices 
Addition to Una Elementary School, Clinic 
cost estimated at $125,000: Cafeteria, auditorium 
Four classrooms Library 
Cafeteria, auditorium Toilets 
Toilet facilities 
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Maintenance: Transportation building, cost estimated at 


approximately 38,500 square feet. 
Facilities : 
and warehouse. 


MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOLS 


$250,000; floor area 


Suilding maintenance shops and warehouse; transportation shops 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS, 


Mr. CLEVELAND M. BAILK¥y, 


October 22, 1951. 


Chairman, House Subcommittee on Critical Materials for Schools, 


Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: The Defense Production 


Administration under CMP Regulation 


6, permits any industrial plants to be constructed by “self-authorization” up to 


25 tons of steel per quarter. 


As far as schools are concerned, however, this self-authorization is permitted 


up to only 2 tons. 


As a result, practically all school projects have to be sub- 
mitted to the United States Office of Education as claiming agent. 


This results 


in an overwhelming amount of paper work. 


To avoid this discrimination 
allowed up to 50 tons a quarter. 
Sincerely, 


Mr. Freep HUSSEY, 


against 


schools, self-authorization should be 


S. H. Srxma, Frecutive Secretary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1951. 


Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR Mr. Hussey: In accordance with your telephone conversation with my 
secretary, I am enclosing communications from residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
in my congressional district, urging that more steel be allocated for construc- 


tion of school buildings. 


I should like to have the attached list bearing the names of the writers of these 
communications made a part of the record of the hearings held by your com- 


mittee on this subject. 
Sincerely, 


(The list referred to follows :) 


KALAMAZOO, 


Mrs. B. Burgess, 730 Dayton Avenue 

Mrs. D. D. Cahn, 3408 Mulhearn 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
hearn 


Caldwell, 3412 Mul- 


Mrs. Elmer Bruner, 805 Dayton Avenue | 
| 
| 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Carnes, 1709 Upland | 
Drive | 
Mrs. Paul R. Church, 415 Garland Ave- | 
nue | 
Mrs. 
Mrs. | 
i 

| 

} 


Mrs. 


M. J. Claucherty, 829 Whites Road 

Marion Crawford, 3717 Madison 

Leslie Dosea, 915 Sheldon Court 

Mrs. Ralph Evans, 730 Gayle Avenue 

Mrs. Carlton Groesbeck, 1130 Dayton 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Gugler, 1218 Hol-Hi | 
Drive 

Mrs. George Gumtow, 610 Fenimore 

Mrs. Richard L. Harness, 2029 Schip- | 
pers Lane 

Mrs. Frank Haven, 713 Washburn 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Isabell, Jr., 1623 | 
Baker Drive 

Mrs. Roy E. Joyce, 919 Whites Road 

Mrs. Harry A. King, 603 North Rose | 
Street 


| Mrs. Raymond Peterson, 1423 


PAUL SHAFER. 


MICH. 


Mrs. Clair Marks, 5422 West Main‘ 
Mrs. G. A. McDowell, 714 Jasper Street 
Mrs. Robert W. McKinney, 1234 Texel 
Mrs. John McNett, 605 Cooper 


| Mrs. Howard Merkle, 1002 Cooper 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Nichols, 13811 Upland 
Drive 

Mr. Leo Niemi, 812 Gayle 

Mrs. C. Peterson, 808 Gayle Avenue 

Mrs. Ernest Ponicki, 1008 Cooper 

Waverly 
Drive 

Mrs. Catherine Pomeroy, 1303 Ogden 
Avenue 


Mrs. J. A. Richards, 1232 Jefferson 


| Mrs. J. Arthur Richards, 725 Dayton 
| Mrs. P. Rost, 721 Dayton Avenue 


Mrs. Kleetis Ruse, 913 Dayton Avenue 


| Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rustenholtz, 1103 


Fenimore 
Mrs. W. E. Sanderson, 1724 Sunnyside 
Drive 


| Mr. Frederick L. Schucker, 1714 Upland 


Drive 


Mrs. BE. Schwartz, 419 Fairfax 
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KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Mrs. Prentice P. Shelden, 913 
Avenue 

Mr. W. R. Shumaker, 
Drive 

Mrs. William 
side Drive 

Mr. and Mrs. N. C. 
Avenue 

Mrs. E. V. Smith, 1019 Fenimore 

Mrs. ‘Melvin C. Smith, 1223 Clinton | 
Street 

Mr. L. Quentin Smith, 


Arthur | 


1321 Sunnyside 


Shumaker, 1309 Sunny 


Singrey, 848 Gayle | 


1514 Waverly | 

Mr. R. F. Sorensen, 3602 Old Colony | 
Road 

Mrs. Stanley J. Troyan, 2509 Dearborn 
Street 

Mrs. Vern D. Trudell, 928 Gayle 

Mr. John Vanden Bosch, 1317 Upland 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Warnke, 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Peters, 4761 South 
Westnedge 

Mrs. George Yingling, 1106 Parker Ave- 
nue 

John 1102 Clover 
Street 

Mrs. James Schreuder, 3802 Duke 

Meredith, 403 Fairfax 


Timkovich, 


Street 
Mrs. R. Beck, 1081 Clover Street 
Mr. R. G. Busse, 3401 Old Colony Road 
Mr. Howard H. Buckhout, 1205 Ho!-Hil 
Drive 
Mrs. R. Casper, 622 Parker Avenue 
Mrs. Frances Ketcham, 1115 Clover 
Street 
Mrs. Frank Moss, Old Colony Road 
Mrs. J. H. Wiedmer, 755 Parker Avenue 
Mr. Arthur Harrison, 536 South Rose 
Street 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Schneider, 


OH yor 


Old 


Stockbridge 
Mrs. R. Wilson, 813 Fenimore | 
Mrs. William H. Wright, 727 Devillard | 
Drive 


Colony Road 
Mr. Lester O. Good, 629 Whites Road 
Mr. R. C. Starr, 1004 Parker Avenue 
| Mr. R. P. Hokpz, 757 Parker Avenue 


DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. James R. Ford, secretary, Dearborn Board of Education, 5767 Neckel Avenue 


LAWRENCE, Kans., October 26, 1951. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I understand that your committee is conducting a special inves 
tigation to see why more steel cannot be released for school construction. 

I am so worried about this situation that I have written a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the United States about it, a copy of which I am enclosing. I know one 
little individual like myself can do little or nothing about this situation and I 
know the letter may never reach him. 

So 1 thought I would send you this copy so that you would know that there 
are many of us very concerned about this situation. Please do all you can for 
our children. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN A. HARTZELL. 


(The letter referred to was filed with the committee, and is avail- 
able for reference. ) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1951. 
FreD G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
129 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: Referring to your letter of October 12, 1951, inquiring as 
to any complaints 1 may have had from school authorities in my district in con- 
nection with the securing of materials for the construction of school buildings, I 
am enclosing herewith letters received from Saugus and Wakefield, Mass., bearing 
on this subject. I would very much appreciate it if you would include these letters 
in the hearings by the subcommittee investigating the possibility of having 
priorities granted on these needed materials. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGIER L. GooDWIN, Member of Congress. 
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Scuoon, DEPARTMENT, 
Saugus, Mass., October 25, 1951. 
Congressman ANGIER L. GoopDWIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN GoopwiIn: The school committee of the town of Saugus 
Wish to appeal to you in bebalf of the 3,300 pupils in this community to make 
available the materials, particularly steel, to build schools. In this small com- 
munity of 20,000 people there are at present six two-platoon classes. The increas- 
ingly large classes in the elementary grades will make this situation increasingly 
bad. We must have space for an additional 1,200 high-school pupils by September 
1954. The education these children are receiving does not make for a bright 
future for America. We believe the situation in Saugus is typical of towns and 
cities throughout the country. We believe that a strong America can only be 
obtained through effective education in the schools and that education in the 
schools cannot be effective under the overcrowded conditions that now exist and 
which are rapidly becoming worse. The strength of democracy is in an en- 
lightened electorate. 

We urge you to use your influence to secure the materials, especially another 
100,000 tons of steel, for the construction of schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuer Saueus (MAss.) ScnHoot COMMITTEE: 
Dr. JOHN L. SILVER, 
Chairman, 
XEORGE A. McCARRIER, 
WILLIAM S. BRAID, 
ALICE G. BLoop, 
JAMES W. ELSMORE, 
J. J. MORGAN, 
Superintendent 


WAKEFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Wakefield, Mass., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. ANGIER L. Goopwin, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: This is to urge your utmost support in allotting steel 
for the construction of school buildings. The town of Wakefield is only one of 
many, many towns and cities in the United States which finds itself overexpanded 
to the point of danger in the crowded conditions of its schools. 

Money has been appropriated by the town for the construction of two new ele- 
mentary buildings. A new high school must be built as soon as money can be 
appropriated. In at least two other districts of the town there must be school 
expansion. These plans for new construction are for actual space needs, not 
for modernization, desirable though that might be. We now transport one- 
eighth of our school children out of district. The schools are our best safeguard 
for future international well-being. 

We feel that this typical picture of crowded conditions in American schools 
will prompt you to seek proper allotment of steel for school buildings. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary Lovise TREDINNICK, 
Chairman, School Conmittee. 


Cuicaco, Inu., October 29, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: It has come to my attention that the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration classes our public school with taverns and theaters in allotting 
steel for buildings. 

I personally feel this an outrageous classification, considering that our child- 
ren need and should have an adequate amount of education to maintain any 
standing or livelihood in our world of today. 

Our schools are overcrowded, and many children are on a 4-hour schedule. 

Allocations for steel for schools are entirely inadequate. We requested 255,400 
tons and have received 81,000 tons. 

Must our children be made to suffer? Please act upon this immediately. 

Thank you sincerely. 

Mrs. BERNARD MELTZER. 
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FrLossMOoR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
Flossmoor, Jll., October 28, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This is to notify you that after a vote was taken of the members 
of Flossmoor school district No. 161, our 500 members definitely do not want 
the steel allocation for schools reduced. All members feel that the allocations 
at present are not adequate. 

Please vote in the affirmative for a raise in steel allocation for school build- 
ings. It is for the future of America. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE L. PItTscH, 
Corresponding Secretary, Flossmoor PTA. 


Cuicago, ILt., October 27, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: We of the Parent-Teachers Association of the Delano Elementary 
School in Chicago find it deplorable that the Defense Production Administra- 
tion has classified schools with taverns and movie house for the purpose of steel 
allocation. 

As a result, we are unable to build schools to relieve the critical shortage 
which now exists, even though $50 million are available to us for this purpose. 

Only one-third of 1 percent of our steel production for a year will satisfy our 
needs. We expect that in the interest of our youth you will act to remove 
schools from their ridiculous classification and increase the allocation of steel 
for their construction. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. SAM N. COHEN, 
President, Delano PTA. 


Cuicaco, Inuu., October 29, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: According to figures I have seen today regarding our output 
of steel and its allocation for defense and other purposes, it looks as though the 
proposed $50 million project to repair and add some buildings to the Chicago 
public schools might well be stopped for want of steel. 

As a citizen and parent of children in the Chicago schools I want to ask that 
when you are considering the problem of steel allocation you stop to think how 
very fundamental the schools are to this country’s ultimate goals, and try to 
spare what I am told is about one-third of 1 percent of our steel output which 
would take care of our needs. 

Yours very truly, 
KATHRYN K. STANSELL. 


Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: You are no doubt aware that the city of Chicago was awarded 
$50,000,000 to build more desperately needed schools. We have many children 
who are unable to go to school full time due to overcrowding, and as a result 
losing out on proper education. 

The bond issue was voted in, but now the Defense Production Administration 
has seen fit to give the school-building program such a poor Classification that 
the steel allocation is not near enough to start building. 

If our children’s welfare is to be classed as important as building movie 
theaters and taverns then we are fighting for a very poor cause. 

The steel needed is only one-third of 1 percent of the Nation’s output, but we 
were only allotted 81,000 tons. 
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This deplorable situation was brought to my attention, and it is being brought 
to mind to all of the parents of the hundreds of thousands of school children 
in our city. 

Hoping that you will see fit to act in our behalf immediately. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Morton J. ISRAEL, 
Legislation Chairman, Delano P-T' A 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, ALICE L. BARNARD SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill., October 30, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Battey: I am writing to you in your capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Critical Materials for Schools of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. I understand that you are holding hearings this week 
on the allocation of steel. Chicago members of the Parent-Teacher Association 
worked hard last June for the passage of a school-bond issue which would permit 
the building of new schools and the remodeling of old ones to relieve the very 
overcrowded conditions of the schools a present. We were exceedingly happy 
to have it passed. 

To our great disappointment and amazement, we now find that there is great 
danger of the program not being allowed to progress as planned. This is be 
cause the Defense Production Administration rates schools with taverns and 
moving-picture houses, so that insufficient quantities of steel are being allocated 
to them. 

We are appealing to you and feel sure that you will do what you can to have 
school buildings reclassified in the importance of their need for steel. It seems 
too bad, and short-sighted, to allow children to suffer in crowded rooms, large 
classes, and under inadequate conditions when the amount of steel at stake is 
really so little. Our total production of steel each year is 100 million tons 
We are informed that one-third of 1 percent of this production would take care 
of all school-building needs at this time. 

We mothers in Chicago will greatly appreciate anything you can do to help 
this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Auice L. BARNARD PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
EmiLty M. (Mrs. WILLIAM H.) Ketener, Legislative Chairman. 


LA GRANGE, ILL., October 28, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I understand that the question of allocation of steel for school 
construction is about to be considered in committee. 

As a parent in the Parent-Teacher Association I have learned something of 
the need for school construction, and hope that the requirements of the schools 
will be recognized in Congress and given high priority. 

Intelligent training of our youth is to me a must, which takes precedence even 
over the rearmament program the necessity for which and the morality of 
which is highly debatable. 

Sincerely, 
LAFAYETTE MARSH. 


CuIcaao, Itx., October 27, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Critical Materials for Schools, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: Realizing that one-third of 1 percent of our vast steel production 
would be enough to take care of all the school-building needs at present, I am 
shocked and horrified that the requests from various schools now applying for 
their quota are not being granted even to the extent that they should be unde! 
the existing inadequate allotment. 
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I am writing to you today, both as a parent and as president of the Hyde Park 
High School PTA, because I believe that it is vital and imperative that in the 
hearings now taking place, the allocation of steel for schools be revised upward. 
What can possibly be more urgent than education for our youth, our rising gen- 
erations, and how can we possibly educate them without the buildings in which 
to do so? 

Trusting that you will give this matter your serious consideration and utmost 
support, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JANET S. (MRS. ROBERT) POLLAK. 


EL MontE ScHoo. DISTRICT, 
El Monte, Calif., October 26, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: Recently I communicated with Patrick J. Hillings, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Twelfth District of California, relative to our 
needs for critical materials for the construction of necessary school buildings in 
our district. Mr. Hillings indicated that a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor is conducting an investigation into the problems affecting 
schools in this regard and suggested that I bring our particular problem to your 
attention. 

The El Monte school district, through our authorized agent—the architectural 
firm of Kistner, Curtis & Wright—made application to the Federal Security 
Agency on September 19, 1951, for the authority to commence construction and 
secure the necessary allotment of controlled materials and ratings for other 
materials and equipment for the following projects: Sites A, B, C, and additions 
at the existing Wright and Gidley Schools. 

These facilities are vitally needed inasmuch as at the present time: Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our school population—a total of 1,645 youngsters are 
attending school on half-day sessions; classes range in size from 23 to 44—the 
average in the district being 34; there are 1,229 pupils in unsafe buildings; 22 
pupils have been denied enrollment. Unless these facilities are started at once 
and made ready for the opening of school by September 1952 our school housing 
shortage will have reached a much more critical stage than at the present 
time. Many of our larger subdivisions developed within the past 2 or 3 years are 
composed almost entirely of GI’s whose families are just starting through our 
schools, and by reason of this fact, our school enrollment increase will climb very 
rapidly in the immediate future. 

Any help which you can give toward seeing that critical materials are allocated 
for these much needed facilities will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Byron E. THompson, District Superintendent. 


DOWNEY UNION HicGH ScHOOL DIstTRICcT, 
Downey, Calif., October 20, 1951. 
Hon. C. M. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barter: While not classified as a critical area by the Federal 
agencies, Downey is one of the fastest-growing sections of the Nation. 

Our school population has more than doubled in the past 4 years, but 
financially, we are a poor district. In 1940 our enrollment was 795 pupils. 
Twenty-seven hundred are now attending classes, and it is estimated that our 
enrollment will exceed 5,000 by 1955. 

Last year our entire junior-senior high school operated on a part-day schedule. 
In order to keep our school off part-day sessions this year, we are using some 
18 or 20 classrooms, which according to the State division of architecture, should 
be abandoned because they do not meet the California code requirements. Fur- 
thermore, every available classroom of whatever type is being used to limited 
capacity. Rooms which would normally house 20 or 30 are accommodating 
regularly from 35 to 40 students. 
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Students are beginning to feel that perhaps education isn’t so important after 
all. All they have heard and read since their arrival into this world from the 
standpoint of expediency and priority is war. Truancy and delinquency are 
being accelerated at an alarming pace because of the pressure of the time and 
the demoralized style of many of our educational programs. Their part day 
outside jobs are more important to them than their part-time school program. 
The continuing effects of a modified school program are deplorable and lasting. 
Surely a program of such importance as the education of our youth is worthy 
of more than average consideration. 

We have been trying desperately to keep up with our schoolhouse needs, but 
now we find our building program completely stopped because of material 
shortage. If we could be allowed 175 tons of steel, we could be even for another 
year or two. 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. SHAMBAUGH, District Superintendent. 


MARSHALL PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Lil., Ociober 24, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sire: You are, no doubt, aware of the swelling school enrollment and the 
great inadequacy of school buildings in Chicago and other cities of the United 
States. As parents and as citizens, we of the Marshall High School PTA feel that 
our children’s education will suffer grievously unless enough steel is appropriated 
to meet the dire needs of the public schools. 

This is an important a line of defense for the future of our country as the 
manufacture of armaments, yet the entire amount of steel needed for all schoo] 
buildings at the present time is only one-third of 1 percent of our total production. 

Trusting that your subcommittee will see fit to raise the steel allocation for 
schools, I am, 

Yours truly, 
MAXINE WILLIAMS, 
Legislation Chairman, Marshall High School PTA. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLEVE: Upon my return to my home in Grand Rapids, Mich., I find that 
your committee investigating the supply of steel for schools has done an excel- 
lent job in showing the need for increased allocations. I certainly wish to con- 
gratulate you on undertaking this important work. 

In the writing of your report and the recommendations contained therein I 
hope you will emphasize the need for proper allocations of carbon sheet steel 
so that once the school buildings are constructed there will be equipment such 
as seats, desks, and lockers to fill the buildings. Frankly, in my district I am 
having as much trouble getting such equipment as I am in getting structural 
steel for the construction of the buildings. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CoL_LteaAcve: Please accept my thanks for the interest displayed 
by your subcommittee in the very vital situation confronting our school sys- 
tems throughout the country with reference to the present bottleneck in the 
allotment of critical materials needed for the construction of buildings designed 
for educational purposes. I can think of few more worth-while investigations 
which could be made by the Congress, and I sincerely trust that the outcome 
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of the committee’s work will bring some tangible relief for hard-pressed edu- 
ceators. 

I am particularly interested in this problem because of my own experience 
in the educational field. It was my privilege to serve for four terms, over a 
period of 12 years, as the elected president of the board of education for 
Morton High School and Junior College in Cicero, Il. This is the largest 
single secondary-school system in the State of Illinois and one of the biggest 
in the entire country. As a result of that experience I have always been 
keenly interested in educational matters and can understand quite fully the 
tusk school-board members and superintendents must cope with today. 

The increasing birth rate all over the country has produced record-breaking 
enrollments of youngsters in the primary grades, a condition which will in- 
fluence secondary and college education in the next few years. Adequate facili- 
ties for these children are an essential, which I think rates the highest 
possible priority because of its vital contribution to our national well-being. 

I am particularly interested in two current cases affecting school systems 
in my own congressional district. The first of these involves the board of 
education for District 100 in Berwyn, IL, whose application for a construc- 
tion permit was submitted to the United States Office of Education on Sep- 
tember 7 last. This application calls for construction of an addition to the 
existing facilities, which has been approved by the voters of the district at 
a referendum election authorizing the expenditure of $280,000. It would add 
7 classrooms and a kindergarten, with a total capacity of 270 pupils, to the 
existing S classrooms and gymnasium in the present building. 

The critical materials necessary to this construction do not seem excessive 
in volume, totaling in all less than 70 tons of carbon, bar, structural, and 
stainless steel, together with the necessary mill forms, copper wire, aluminum, 
and copper and copper-base brass-mill products. 

The second case concerns the River Forest public schools, whose applica- 
tion for clearance was received by the United States Office of Education on 
September 18, 1 day later than the date on which the Department discon- 
tinued logging new applications until it could dispose of its heavy backlog 
of prior filings. In this case, so far as construction is concerned, the situation 
is fairly similar, and it seems extremely unfortunate that any school system 
should be penalized because of the inability of the Office of Education to 
handle the volume of work required to process all applications promptly. 

Many educators are understandably upset by the fact that allotment of 
critical materials are currently being made through NPA for many projects 
which do not compare with school construction so far as lasting value to the 
community is concerned. 

I am sure that the hearings which have been conducted by your subcom- 
mittee have produced many other statements similar to this, tending to con- 
firm the critical need for a more realistic approach to the whole question 
of educational construction. Should you require any more detailed account 
of the cases I have discussed, I would be happy to provide whatever additional 
information you feel might be pertinent. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp W. HorrMan, Member of Congress. 


JORDAN Junror HicH ScHoor, 
Palo Alto, Calif., October 23, 1951. 
Representative C. M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BaiLEy: As a teacher in the Palo Alto unified school 
district, I am writing to ask your help in securing the necessary steel to build 
the much-needed junior-high school. We are now teaching in a very crowded 
school, and the new school would certainly help our local situation. I am sure 
that you are aware of the crowded schools all over our country, and I sincerely 
hope that you will be able to help us in Palo Alto. 

This is my seventh year of teaching, and I like my work very much, but I 
doubt if I will continue to teach if we are forced to have double sessions. You 
can help to keep us .all working at this job of education if you will but do all 
that you can to get the steel to us for more schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA WELCH, 
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West Srpe Council, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill., October 26, 1951, 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: In the name of the West Side North Council of the PTA 
(representing 24 schools on the west side of Chicago), I earnestly appeal to you 
to do all you ean to revise the steel allocations for school buildings upward. 

We who feel that public education is the cornerstone of democracy think that 
it is outrageous to put the schools in the same class with taverns, as the DPA 
does. We have some schools in our neighborhood that are over 90 years old. 
We also have about 20,000 children on the double shift in Chicago. 

Hoping that our appeal will meet with your favorable consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rutn (Mrs. JoHN) SHEININ, 
Legislative Chairman, West Side North Council. 
Mrs. WARNER Dory, President. 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1951 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: I have received many complaints during the past several 
months from various school authorities in my congressional district relative to 
obtaining critical materials, and particularly steel, needed for school construction 

At the present time, I have in my files several school projects on which action 
has been held up awaiting an allotment of steel. 

Since the appointment of a subcommittee to investigate the possibility of 
obtaining an allocation of more materials for school construction, I would re 
spectfully call to the attention of the subcommittee the following projects in my 
congressional district which are still pending before the Office of Education 
and for which allocations of controlled materials have not been made up to the 
present time: 

Hanford Joint Union High School district, Hanford, Calif. (north site school 
project, control No. 2164; Roosevelt project, control No, 2126). 

Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School district, Avenal, Calif. (rebuilding of 
unit A, control No. 1905; two-classroom unit and clinic, control No. 1906). 

Kit Carson Union School district, Hanford, Calif. (elementary school, control 
No. 2773). 

Lakeside Union Elementary School district, Hanford Calif. (control No 
2266). 

Coreoran Union Elementary School, Corcoran, Calif. (Central School, control 
No. 1546). 

There is an urgent and vital need for all of the above-mentioned school proj 
ects, due principally to overcrowded school conditions, and I cannot recommend 
too strongly that proper advances be made by the Education Subcommittee to 
the National Production Authority and the Defense Production Administration 
to allocate additional controlled materials for school-construction purposes. 

I would also call to your particular attention the telegram and enclosures sent 
to the Honorable Cleveland Bailey, chairman of the subcommittee, by Mr. Anson 
Boyd, State architect, department of public works, Sacramento, Calif., which is 
a factual report describing the serious school situation which prevails in the 
State of California, and the dire need for new schools and expansion of existing 
facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. WErRpDEL, Member of Congress. 


(The telegrams and letters referred to are included in this appendix 
at pp. 287-289.) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: I am sending you a copy of the telegram sent on October 24 to Mr. 
Manly Fleischmann. We earnestly hope that a sufficient steel quantity will be 
allocated to meet the urgent needs of our schools. 

Very truly yours, 
CONSTANCE WARREN, 
Chairman, National Education Committee. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
October 24, 1951. 
Mr. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Speaking for National Education Commitee, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, we urge in reconsideration of allocation of steel that a sufficient 
amount of steel be allocated to assure the continuance of essential educational 
construction on a national basis. 

CONSTANCE WARREN, 
Chairman, National Education Committee, AAUW. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND W. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Before I left Washington I discussed with you the necessity 
for the construction of additional buildings at Indiana University, and the fact 
that this was utterly impossible because of the allocation of steel made by the 
National Production Authority for the construction of school buildings. Presi- 
dent Wells has written you a letter stating the needs of Indiana University, and 
since I have been home I have made some additional inquiries. I have been ad- 
vised that, immediately following World War II when there was a great increase 
in college enrollment, the college used temporary facilities which were moved 
from war training camps. The life of these buildings is approximately 4 or 5 
years, and they have now outlived their usefullness, and they are no longer safe 
or useful. 

The enrollment at Indiana University, with the veteran load disappearing, 
now remains at about twice the prewar enrollment. As a result the actual 
academic phase on the Indiana campus in Bloomington, Ind., is about 75 square 
feet per student, which compares with a requirement of 175 square feet generally 
considered as a minimum standard. This sitaution makes it extremely difficult 
to carry on research and development, upon which our Nation’s future depends. 

I appreciate the extreme shortage of steel, but it seems to me that we cannot 
neglect our education, either in elementary school or in higher education, and 
that the allocation of steel for school purposes should be increased if we are to 
maintain our educational standards. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, M. C. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BARDEN: I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter dated October 
24 from the Union (N. J.) County superintendent of schools regarding the 
allocation of material for the construction of school buildings. 
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I would appreciate having this letter included in the hearings on this subj 
Your sincerely, 
Cxuirrorp P. Case. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, CouNTY oF UNION, 
Elizabeth, N. J., October 24, 1951 
Hon. CLirrorp P, CASE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CASE: Your letter dated October 16 did not arrive i 
in time for me to reply to your question regarding the allocation of mate 
for new building construction. It was necessary to make a survey of the county 
to locate spots where material was needed. 

A new addition is proposed for one of the schools in Clark Township; an 
addition is under way for three schools in Hillside; a new school is contemplated 
for Plainfield: and Springfield has just passed a bond issue for a new schoo] 
and is, consequently, making application for a release of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num. In the near future New Providence Township must erect a new schoo! 
building, so that material will be necessary for that district. 


was brought to a standstill because of our inability to secure sufficient material 
for the erection of new schools. This was due, of course, to the fact that every 
avaliable material was necessary for war purposes. But now that the war is 
over and because of our mushroom growth in many of the districts in Union 
County we should receive priority consideration in our applications for release 
of building material. 

Allocations, according to the press, have been made for purposes that are of 
no immediate concern. I appreciate the fact, of course, that industries must be 
kept in operation in order to employ workmen who are dependent upon their 
daily wage for subsistence, but it would seem to me that substitute materials 
might be used in order to release steel, copper, and aluminum, 

Anything that you can do to provide us with necessary materials for sehoo! 
building erection will be very greatly appreciated by Union County. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, L. JOHNSON, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


New YorK STATE CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC., 
Albany, N. Y., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. Epna F. KELty, 
Assembly Chamber, the Capitol, 
Albany, N.Y. 

DrAR ASSEMBLYWOMAN KELLY: Enclosed is a resolution authorized by the 
executive committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

In a study of the situation in New York State, we find there is an urgent State- 
wide need for critical materials either foi starting construction or for completion 
of schoo] buildings. There is also need for materials for equipment and supplies 
for school buildings. 

It does not take children long to grow up, and adequate educational facilities 
are vital to their development into responsible citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

It is urgent that you contact the proper Government agency in Washington and 
use your influence to obtain top priority for materials, equipment, and supplies 
for school buildings, such priority to be established only after major military 
needs of the United States have been met. The youth of the Nation are entitled 
to adequate educational facilities with equal educational opportunities. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CHARLES L. CHAPMAN, President 


(The resolution referred to is included in this appendix at p. 108.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1951. 
Mr. Frep G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DraR Mr. Hussey: As the Committee on Education and Labor has assigned 
a subcommittee to study the situation in regard to the availability of school- 
building materials, I thought vou would be interested in the enclosed letter that 
I have received from Mrs. Charles L. Chapman, president, New York State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 6, N. Y., to 
which is attached a resolution adopted by the Congress on this subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES J. Murprry, Member of Congress. 


(The letter and resolution referred to appear in the appendix at 
pp. 108, 802.) 


Boarp OF EpvucaTION OF THE Criry oF NEW York, 
OFFICE OF COORDINATOR OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 26, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES J. Murpuy, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Muvurpuy: Your letter of October 19, addressed to the 
mayor’s office, requesting information on the needs and priorities for materials 
for school construction of New York City, has been referred to me. 

The 1951 program of the board of education comprises 32 schools which will 
seat approximately 30,000 students. At the time of the subcommittee hearings 
on October 17 we had before the Office of Education a request for approval of 
27 of these projects on which contracts had either been let or which we expected 
to put under contract before the end of the year. As of today we have 20 more 
schools to be bid. The program on which we have asked for aid for jobs either 
awarded or to be awarded involves seating for approximately 20,000 pupils at 
an estimated construction cost of approximately $80,000,000 and would require 
about 12,000 tons of steel and lesser amounts of other critical items such as elec- 
trie conduit, wire, and so forth. Our representative at that time informed the 
committee that working in close cooperation with the NPA and the Office of 
Education we many months ago converted our basic design of schools from 
structural-steel framing to reinforced concrete with a great resultant saving of 
critical steel. We have had to date excellent cooperation from both of these 
agencies, but since our program is mounting by leaps and bounds we are naturally 
coneerned and hopeful that the necessary assistance may continue. As you 
know, the construction industry in New York City has not benefited by defense 
construction to the same extent as other areas, so that our school-building pro- 
gram plays a vital part in helping to relieve unemployment in the industry in 
this area. 

I have not burdened you with details because these have been presented in 
formal applications. I hope this general picture gives you the information you 
desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. RILEY, 
Coordinator of School Construction. 


ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Cobden, IUl., October 29, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I understand you are chairman of a Subcommittee on 
Critical Materials for Schools of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
and that your committee will begin hearings this week. 

The State of Illinois has a large school-building program in progress because 
so many of our consolidated districts are in the middle of construction of new 
buildings to more adequately house our boys and girls in school. We are very 
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much concerned that our school buildings be constructed adequately with the 
necessary steel, and we understand there is danger that the supply for this 
purpose may be limited. Our total production of steel each year is 100 million 
tons. One-third of 1 percent of this production will take care of all the stee| 
needed in school buildings at the present time. First things must come first in 
our country, and our children are in the front line of first things. 

The allocations of steel for schools must be revised upward. The war is 
being fought to keep our children free, but unless they receive a proper education 
it will have been fought in vain. 

It is time that the Defense Production Administration woke up and put schools 
in the class where they belong and not along with taverns and moving-picture 
houses. 

Piease do all you can to see that schools which are being built for our boys’ 
and girls’ education are not held up because of insufficient steel allowed. 

Sincerely, 
ZELLA M. LOCKARD, 
First Vice President. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
VWember of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BatLey: The West Virginia Board of Education has just 
negotiated a contract for a new $400,000 men’s dormitory at Shepherd College. 
Our architect designed the building so that the minimum amount of steel, 
approximately 41 tons, would be needed in the construction of this new building 
that will house 150 men students. We have already been assigned by Mr. Gran- 
ville K. Thompson, Civilian Education Requirements Program, United States 
Office of Education, Government Control No. EH—0824—46-070. 

Edueators throughout the country are grateful to you as chairman of the 
House committee for securing the adoption of a resolution that will provide 
most of the critical materials such as steel, copper, aluminum, ete., for the con 
struction of school and college buildings. We can postpone the building of a 
highway, but we cannot postpone the construction of school buildings for our 
youth. We all recognize that the youth of this Nation is our first line of 
defense. We sincerely hope that Mr. Manly Fleischmann, DPA Administrator, 
will provide additional allocations of critical materials for the construction of 
publie schools and college buildings. It seems to me that school buildings should 
have top priority in this time of crisis. 

Any assistance that you can give us in expediting this project will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER 8S. IKENBERRY, President. 


[H. Res. 474, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas amounts of steel, copper, and aluminum have not been allocated 
in sufficient quantity or otherwise made availabie for the construction of edu- 
cational and hospital facilities ; and 

Whereas the education and health of the American people is vital to the 
strength’ of this Nation; and 

Whereas the education and health of the American people has a direct 
relationship to our military strength and economic productivity; and 

Whereas there is a demonstrated need for additional schools and hospitals 
and for expansion of existing schools and hospitals; and 

Whereas an adequate and dependable supply of steel, aluminum, and cop 
per are critical items in the programs to alleviate existing school and hos- 
pital inadequacies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that the Na 
tional Production Authority and the Defense Production Administration 
should reconsider its alotments of steel, copper, and aluminum in such man- 
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ner as to provide a greater quantity of such metals and products fabricated 
from such metals for the construction of and additions to schools and hos- 
pitals as may be required better to protect the educational and health standards 
of the people of the United States. 


ScHoo, District No. 143, 
Midlothian, Ill., November 1, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DreAR Mk. BARDEN: We note with considerable interest and encouragement 
that your committee did on October 19, 1951, offer House Resolution No. 474 in 
order to provide more materials for school and hospital construction. 

The Congress is now adjourned and the force of the resolution is lost unless 
the members of the committee continue in their effort to have the National 
Production Authority and the Defense Production Administration release 
materials in sufficient quantities to allow permission for construction and full 
continuance of existing building projects. 

This school district voted last summer 9% to 1 majority, the bonds are sold, 
and the plans in final state ready for bidding and the contractors. Only 52 
tons of steel and 600 pounds of copper (item 40) products are needed. 

Overcrowded conditions for the past 4 years will be considerably more 
aggravated by an extremely large enrollment of first grade and kindergarten 
pupils next fall. 

The addition is to provide a primary department and facilities. It must 
be ready by September 1, 1952, or .children will lose their very important 
basie training. 

Your office is asked to send a personal letter to each of the above-mentioned 
directors for release of materials to the Office of Education. These favors will 
be of a great service to the children of this community and others in the United 
States where buildings are so badly needed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PauL H. WEAVER, 
Superintendent, for the Board of Education, District 143 Cook County, Ill. 


City OF SOMERVILLE, MASS., 
ScHooL. CoMMITTEE, 
November 2, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: At a meeting of the school committee of Somer- 
ville, Mass., held on October 30, 1951, the enclosed resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Your continued interest in this problem which, it is hoped, will result in a 
favorable conclusion will be gratefully appreciated not only by the citizens of 
Somerville but by the citizens of the country at large. 

Very truly yours, 
EVERETT W. IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF SOMERVILLE, MASS., ScHOoL COMMITTEE 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the School Committee of Somerville, 
Mass., that the allotments of steel and other building materials for school pur- 
poses made by the National Production Authority and the Defense Production 
Administration are quite inequitable, and 

Whereas due to the inequitable Federal allotment at the present time, it is 
impossible to build and equip school buildings in a manner to meet the necessi- 
ties of the recently unprecedented increase in enrollment, and 

Whereas it appears that the policy involved in determining the present allot- 
ment is a short-sighted one inasmuch as the basie needs of our schools must be 
met if the trained personnel are to be provided for the critical times ahead, and 
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Whereas the schools of this country have in every national emergency mac: 
distinct contributions, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the School Committee of Somerville, Mass., express its oppos 
tion to the present allotment and urge a review and immediate revision of th; 
allotment to the end that the necessary strategic materials for the building and 
maintenance of school plants and facilities be provided at this time when suc! 
fucilities are of such vital importance, and be it further 

Resolved That copies of this reoslution be sent to the Administrator of th: 
Defense Production Administration, to the Director of the National Production 
Authority, and to the Senators and Representatives from Massachusetts in the 
Congress of the United States, requesting that each do his utmost to meet thx 
needed demand for a revision of the aforementioned allotment, and to provide 
therein some arrangement for priorities on such materials for schoolhouses 

Unanimously adopted by the Somerville School Committee, October 30, 1951 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Somerville, Mass., November 5, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: At a convention session of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents held last week, the very inequitable Fed 
eral allotments of vital strategic materials for school buildings was noted and 
discussed. As the secretary of the New England Association of School Super 
intendents, | was directed to forward to you the following statement: 

“The schools in every national emergency have made a distinet contribution. 
During the depression and the Second World War, a period of approximately 
10 years, it was impossible to build and equip schools. Since the close of 
World War Il, only a meager beginning has been made in meeting the building 
and equipment needs which have been greatly accentuated by an unprecedented 
increase in enrollment. 

“The New England Association of School Superintendents strongly objects 
to the inequitable Federal allotments of strategic materials. It opposes the 
short-sighted policy of making very adequate allotments to the schools, and 
respectfully requests a review and revision of these allotments. Our need for 
trained personnel in critical times demands that the basic needs of our schools 
be met. The youth of our Nation should be no longer short-changed. The 
whole future of our Nation is dependent upon the nature and quality of their 
preparation.” 

It is, therefore, requested that you be strongly urged to use your every in 
fluence to alleviate immediately this very important need of the schools of our 
country, and at the same time give serious consideration to the provision of 
priorities for such building materials for our educational system. 

Very truly yours, 
EVERETT W. IRELAND, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF NEED FOR CRITICAL SCHOOLHOUSE BUILDING MATERIALS FOR DALLAS 
Puptic ScHoots, SuspMITTreED BY R. L. THOMAS, PRESIDENT, DatiAs ( TEX.) 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Dallas scholastic census in 1945 was 65,033. In 1951 it was 77,391. In 
1957 it will be at least 104,445. In 1949 Dallas authorized a $16,500,000 bond 
issue for a 3-year building program of 32 school projects. The board of educa 
tion of the Dallas independent school district has carried out 2 years of the 
program involving 24 new schools and/or additions completed or in the finishing 
stages. 

The 3-year building program was brought about by the accumulated school 
needs during World War II and a tremendous increase in the population of 
Dallas, combined with a rapidly rising birth rate. At the present time 12,500 
children in Dallas are being taught in overcrowded temporary classrooms and 
rented church buildings. If and when the present building program is completed, 
the school children of Dallas will still need housing. The annual birth rate in 
Dallas is now 12,674 (84 per day, or one classroom). These children will be due 
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in school 6 years hence. The present effort is a “catch-up program” and will 
not provide facilities for the increased enrollment already in sight. 

The allocations of steel, copper and aluminum under CMP for the first quar- 
ter of 1952 for schools will not permit allotment of critical materials to complete 
seven sckool buildings now nearing completion and three projects under con- 
tract for which no allotment has been made, representing an idle investment of 
$10,159,697 in local tax money. 

All school buildings are being designed for educational use and not public 
monuments, Substituting concrete structure to eliminate heavy structural steel, 
wood windows in lieu of steel. 

To train properly and educate future citizens of America, facilities cannot be 
deferred. Each year brings an added age to all children and their needs should 
be met as they mature if we hope to accomplish the intent of the public school 
system of Texas. 


ScHoo., District 16, ARAPAHOE CouNTy, CoLo., 
October 25, 1951. 
Miss DAVIES, 
County Superintendent of Education, Arapahoe County. 
DEAR MADAM: Answering your request for a survey on steel allotments for 
school construction, we request the following steel: 
At College View School we will need 20 tons of I-beams for floor and roof 
support and 8 tons of steel for reinforcement. 
For the proposed Union High School we will need 110 tons of I-beam material 
and 12 tons of reinforcement steel. 
Please request allotment of this steel for construction we plan in 1952 and 
1953. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. HorNER, 
Superintendent, School District 16, Arapahoe County. 


Copy to Representative William S. Hill. 





AURORA PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Aurora, Ill., October 31, 1951. 
Representative THRUSTON B. Morton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Morton: This school district is constructing a new senior high 
school. The contractor advises us that he is having difficulty obtaining the 
necessary steel to use in construction. Is there some method which might be 
evolved to insure a sufficient allotment of steel for school construction? 

In communicating with the Illinois Association of School Boards, Springfield, 
Ill., we have been informed that the allotment of steel for the first quarter of 
1952 is 96,296 tons to take care of school, college, and library construction. 
The United States Office of Education, however, estimates that 255,400 tons of 
steel are needed. We are also advised by the Illinois Association of School 
Boards that the allotment of 96,296 tons for the first quarter of 1952 is 8,000 
tons less than the allotment for the fourth quarter of 1951. Of the 96,296 tons, 
60,000 tons will be required to take care of buildings now under construction, 
which leaves only 36,000 tons for new construction. 

It is apparent, from this, that many projects now under construction will not 
be able to proceed under the present allotment of steel. According to informa- 
tion received from the Illinois Association of School Boards, this allotment of 
96,296 tons for the first quarter of 1952, for school, college, and library con- 
struction is far below proportionately the needs compared to allotments made 
0 Some nonessential industries. This school district is in dire need of addi- 
tional classrooms which will not be available if sufficient allotment of steel 
is not made. 

You are earnestly urged to give all possible consideration to increasing the 
illotment of steel for school construction, 

Sincerely yours, 
WayYNeE FE. McCreery, Superintendent. 
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ELIzABETH, N. J., November 6, 1951. 
Hon. Crirrorp P, CASE, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CASE: We realize the importance of conserving materials 
in the time of national need, however, education is essential at all times. 

We believe that the construction of schools at this time is not receiving 
sufficient consideration relative to its importance. As an example, the National 
Production Authority alloted 21,000,000 tons of steel for the fourth quarter of 
1951 for all purposes; of this, they allotted for example, 15 percent for auto- 
mobiles but only one-half of 1 percent for school construction. This would just 
about complete the schools which have been under construction but leave no 
allowance for materials for new buildings for the communities in which the 
school building situation has become very critical. 

We must remember that very little school construction has been done in the 
past 18 to 20 years and need in most communities is very acute. 

Your help in relieving this situation is solicited and would be very much 
appreciated. Thanking you for your kind consideration, I am 

Very truly yours, 
LAUREN V. POHLMAN, 

Member of Committee on School Buildings, American Institute of Architects. 


BRADFORD, ILut., November 15, 1951. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Critical Materials for Schools, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battey: The members of the Osceola Parent-Teachers Association 
voted at our regular meeting November 9 to send this letter asking that you 
do all within your power to get the allocations of steel for schools revised up 
ward. This group feels that the total amount of steel needed for schools is 
small and will not make a material difference in our defense plans. 

First things must come first. The Defense Production Administration classes 
schools with taverns and moving-picture houses. This is not right. We in 
Osceola are sending our children to a school that has been condemned, and 
plans are being made at this time to build a new school, but the same problem 
keeps coming up, Are we going to be able to buy the steel needed to put into this 
building? 

We understand that approximately one-third of 1 percent of the total produc- 
tion of steel each year, which is 100 million tons, would take care of all school 
building needs at the present time. This war is being fought for our children, 
and unless they receive a proper education it is useless. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Evetyn L. Frey, 
President, Osceoia Parent-Teachers Association. 


CouNcIL or NortH CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
November 14, 1951. 
To the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The following resolution was adopted by the North Central 
Council of Junior Colleges in annual convention at Joliet, I11., October 20, 1951 
The council has a present membership of 110 junior colleges located in 18 North 
Central -States: 

“This body is sensitive to the need for national security as well as national 
defense. We believe that the education of children and youth in the United 
States is a vital element in national security. 

“And whereas to have good progranis of education it is highly essential that 
proper allocations of critical materials be made for buildings and facilities 
Be it therefore 
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“Resolved, That this body express itself in support of the policy of the United 
States Office of Education retaining the power, now granted to it, to make recom- 
mendations of allocations of materials for all education, primary, secondary, 
and higher.” ; 

The resolution is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
K. J. GLEAZER, Jr., 
Secretary, North Central Council of Junior Colleges. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS MADE BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ALLOCATION OF SCARCE 
MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, AS COMPILED BY THE NATIONAL EbDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


On February 5, 1951, Representative Graham A. Barden, chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, named a subeommittee of three, consisting of 
Representatives Bailey, chairman, Tackett, and Morton, to investigate the 
possibility of having priorities granted on materials for school construction. 

On February 7, 1951, the subcommittee was informed by officials of the Defense 
Production Administration that short of total war, the National Production 
Authority had no intention of limiting the supply of critical materials for school 
construction. However, since that time, in Congressman Bailey’s words, that 
subcommittee has ben advised that “while we are not in total war yet, the 
essential or necessary materials for the construction of school facilities have 
been curtailed and a serious situation has developed.” 

Nation-wide concern over the situation achieved such proportions that the 
subcommittee held 4 days of hearings, beginning October 16, “to determine 
whether this problem of national concern is to be decided by the Congress, or 
delegated, as at present, to Executive appointees who are appearing to be more 
concernd over the production of war materials than with the training of future 
citizens.” In order to achieve a comprehensive analysis of the school situation, 
the subcommittee devoted its first day of hearings to an over-all Nation-wide 
view of the school-construction problem as presented by the United States Office 
of Education. October 17 and 18 were given over to hearing of the specific 
difficulties facing a cross section of the communities of the Nation. The last 
day of the hearings was devoted to testimony on the part of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration and the National Production Authority. 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, was the first 
witness to appear before the subcommittee. Explaining the background and 
procedures of materials allocations, Dr. McGrath stated: 

“The Controlled Materials Plan actually went into effect on July 7. Its pur- 
poses was to establish an equitable distribution of materials in short supply as 
between the military and civilian parts of our economy and as among the major 
segments of the civilian economy. * * * We [U. S. Office of Education] 
spell out the quarterly requirements [for educational purposes]. The Defense 
Production Administration then makes the quarterly allotments. We determine 
the relative needs of the applicants and make the specific allocations of materi: us 
within the limits set by Defense Production Administration allotments * * *.” 

From the time that the Controlled Materials Plan became effective, the United 
States Office of Education has received approximately one-half of the steel 
considered to be the basic minimum requirement for essential school construc- 
tion, according to the United States Commissioner. The chart below indicates 
the ratio of education requirements for steel to the actual allotments made per 
quarter by the Defense Production Administration. 





U.S. Office of 

4 9 “3 F Yoreent of 

Quarter Education re- DPA allocation _ ercem wc 
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quirements is 
Third, 1951 192, 000 100. 000 52 
Fourth, 1951 196, 000 1 104, 000 54 
First, 1952 2 192, 000 3 96, 000 450 

1 Original allotment was 94,000 tons. A supplemental of 10,000 tons was subsequently allotted by DPA 


2 Revised upward to over 255,000 tons as of Oct. 1, 1951. 
3 Tentative allotment, subject to appeal. 
$38 percent of Oct. 1 requirements 
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Continuing his testimony, Dr. McGrath made the following remarks: 

“The effect of delay and shortage in the third-quarter allotment [of steel] 
was to postpone construction, building up a cumulative deficiency for the fourth 
quarter of calendar 1951, and the first quarter of calendar 1952. * * * In 
making allocations for the fourth quarter, we were able to make provision for 
construction already under way and to authorize allocation of materials to 86 
of the most urgent cases which constituted about 9 percent of the 1,001 appli- 
cations for steel to start new construction * * *., 

“With an allotment of only 96,000 tons, it seems likely that for the first quarter 
of 1952 we shall again be obliged to allocate practically all available steel for 
construction already under way. Only a comparatively few new projects can 
be given the green light, and the majority of those already deferred in previous 
quarters will have to be deferred once again.” 

In pointing to the essentiality of adequate school construction, Dr. McGrath 
noted that the postwar baby crop is just beginning its influx into the Nation’s 
schools and, as a result, 800,000 more children were enrolled in school in 1951-52 
than were the previous year. In September 1952 the school population will 
increase over that of 1951 by an estimated 1.7 million children. As a result of 
the growing number of school-age children, each year that school construction 
is deferred increases the problem to the extent that, according to the United 
States Commissioner, “The immediate needs of our elementary schools are so 
pressing that even a 100-percent fulfillment of construction schedules would fall 
far short of providing an adequate number of classrooms.” 


CROSS SECTION OF TESTIMONY 


The subcommittee received testimony on the school conditions in individual 
communities throughout the Nation on October 17. Representatives of State 
departments of education, local school districts, school board members, and 
laymen appeared before the subcommittee to present the facts concerning the 
critical school conditions prevailing in their localities as a result of the shortage 
of steel. The testimony of these witnesses pointed to three major factors in 
the steel shortage of school construction. 

First, the school authorities submitting applications for materials for the 
continuation or commencement of school construction have the funds, the legal 
authority, the blueprints, and, in the many cases, have signed the construction 
eontracts, to proceed with a given project. Because of the care exercised in 
local communities in voting the funds for such building programs, and the 
screening to which such plans are subject, there could be no question whatsoever 
as to the essentiality of proposed school construction. The only barrier to pro- 
ceeding with construction has been an inability to obtain adequate supplies of 
steel. 

Seeondly, the school housing shortage is not a problem limited to federally- 
impacted areas, although Federal activities, in many cases, have accentuated 
the need for additional school facilities. Only slightly over 5 percent of the 
applications for materials have originated from federally impacted areas. Over 
half of the witnesses appearing before the subcommittee represented school 
districts in critical need of additional school housing solely as a result of an 
increased birth rate, population shifts, and normal community development. 
In commenting on this point, Chairman Bailey noted that “if we are dealing 
here with any ,problem at all, we are dealing with an over-all Nation-wide 
situation. * * * We cannot discriminate against the youngster just because 
he happens to be located in a community that is distant from any community 
containing Federal activities.” 

Third, communities are fully aware and concerned over the facts dealing with 
sharp curtailment or complete cessation of school construction. In this respect, 
Oscar V. Rose, superintendent of schools, Midwest City, Okla., noted that “the 
public will accept, graciously, the controls necessary to meet our national de- 
fense if these are not accompanied with such a lack of discretion in evaluating 
nondefense needs” as now exists on the part of the responsible Federal officials. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NEEDS 


In his opening testimony, Dr. MeGrath underlined the needs of higher educa- 
tion by stating: 

“For our colleges and universities, deferment of new construction will present 
a Similar serious problem. In the decade that has elapsed since 1940, the last 
year of normal college attendance prior to World War II, college enrollment 
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has increased 100 percent, but the physical facilities for instruction and resi- 
dential housing have increased only slightly less than 20 percent. Moreover, 
the facilities available in 1940 were, in general, inadequate to accommodate the 
number of students then enrolled. * * * 

“T understand that the DPA proposes to establish a limitation for steel in the 
first quarter of 1952 upon the amount which may be used for construction at 
colleges and universities. Before such a limitation on university and college 
construction is imposed, it would in my opinion be desirable to review carefully 
its impact on construction needed for the defense research and training of scarce 
professional and scientific manpower. If the Nation allows its higher educa- 
tional plant to fall into obsolescence, highly important technological skills upon 
which this country depends will be seriously impaired.” 

Dr. McGrath pointed out that in determining the relative needs of higher 
education, and the elementary and secondary schools, the United States Office 
of Education had tentatively planned to set aside 18,000 tons of the initial 
96,000-ton first 1952 over-all allotment for education. However, DPA announced 
that a limitation of 14,000 tons should be established for higher education by 
the USOE for this period. This amount, according to DPA, will permit the con- 
tinuation of about half of the higher education building projects now under way. 

On October 18, 1951, the subcommittee heard testimony on the part of Dr. 
J. L. Morrill, president, University of Minnesota, speaking for the American 
Council on Education; Dr. S. M. Brownell, president, New Haven State Teachers 
College, speaking on behalf of the department of higher education, National 
Education Association; and Dr. Irvin Stewart, president, University of West 
Virginia. These witnesses, together with the individuals submitting written 
statements on behalf of higher education, emphasized that the institutions of 
higher learning were playing and would continue to play an increasingly vital 
role in the national defense efforts. Many colleges and universities are under 
Government contract to carry on research projects vital to national security. 
They are the “training grounds” for such armed services groups as the ROTC, 
as well as for the future scientists,’ teachers, doctors, engineers, and other 
urgently needed skilled personnel. In this regard, Dr. Brownell stated: 

“We agree with the general principle that highest priority [for critical 
materials] should go to the uses that will provide increased productive 
capacities. * * * Adequate buildings to carry on the basic education of a 
greatly increased number of children; to training the increased number of 
teachers needed for our educational system, and to conduct research and training 
research workers, to improve our technical and human resources in the fields 
of science and industry, agriculture and health services, and the various other 
areas of present-day society, including the needs of the Armed Forces, are basic- 
ally projects to increase our productive capacity. To fail to give them very 
high priority would be short-sighted and might actually be disastrous. It would 
seem only consistent to recognize that to increase the productive capacity of 
schools and colleges is similar to and as important as increasing the productive 
capacity for steel and other materials. * * *” 

Dr. Morrill, speaking for educators at all levels of teaching throughout the 
Nation, concluded his statements with two recommendations : 

“The first is that education at all levels—elementary, secondary, and higher— 
be given a sufficient allocation of steel and other scarce material not only to meet 
the minimum requirements of replacement but also for critically and demonstra- 
bly required expansion.” 

“The second recommendation is that the United States Office of Education 
retain full and complete responsibility not only for the determination of need 
but also for the division of steel and other material as is allocated to education 
among the various levels of education and to specific school systems and colleges 
and universities. Discretion at this point is imperative, and only professional 
educators who know the entire field of education should be entrusted with this 
responsibility.” 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


The fourth and final session of the hearings on October 19 were devoted to 
hearing the views of Manly Fleischmann, Administrator of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and the National Production Authority. Mr. Fleischmann 
opened his statement with a review of the organizational procedure for imple- 
menting the Controlled Materials Plan, outlining the specific responsibility with 
which the Defense Production Administration, the National Production Author- 
ity, and the Federal Security Agency are separately charged. 
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Mr. Fleischmann then turned to the general picture of the national steel 
situation and the policy by which DPA makes individual allocations. The Ad- 
ministrator emphasized that the major problem facing the country, and his 
agencies, is that the shortage of steel is particularly acute at this time due to 
the fact that the last quarter of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952 will witness 
the peak in the military-industrial expansion program, He pointed out that the 
total demands for structural steel for the last quarter of 1951 amounted to 223 
percent of the total national output and to 205 percent for the first quarter of 
1952. The copper situation is roughly similar, with total demand at 175 percent 
of production. As a result of the over-all shortage of steel, every construction 
program, with few exceptions, has had to take some cut-back for the first quar- 
ter of 1952 and no steel whatsoever has been allocated for commercial con- 
struction during this period. Mr. Fleischmann pointed out that most of the 
commercial construction now being undertaken involves steel that had been 
obtained on the open market, prior to the establishment of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. 

According to Mr. Fleischmann, the general policy followed by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration in allocating critical materials is that the Military Estab- 
lishment receives top priority. Second priority is given to the expansion pro- 
grams currently under way for copper, steel, and aluminum. These expansion 
programs are expected to raise steel production by about 20 percent and alumi- 
num output by nearly 100 percent. Therefore, Mr. Fleischmann estimated that 
by the end of 1952, barring a worsening of the international situation, there 
should be an adequate supply of steel to meet both military and civilian require- 
ments and to build the schools necessary. 

Speaking to the nature of the steel shortage as it affects education, the DPA 
Administrator pointed out that the requirements for education are confined 
largely to structural steel and bar steel for concrete reinforcing rods. He stated 
that, in his opinion, the statements made by previous witnesses to the effect that 
total educational needs would require less than 1 percent of the Nation’s total 
steel output were misleading in that consideration had not been given to the fact 
that the problem for education was not total steel production, but total produc- 
tion of the specific type of steel used in school construction. He stated that the 
United States Office of Education’s allotment of structural steel amounted to 
1.6 percent of the total supply and of bar steel to 14 percent of the national pro- 
duction. In this respect he said that even if the output of automobiles, for 
example, were to be cut back more than had already been the case, it would not 
mean that steel would be released for school construction, for the type of steel 
used in the two operations are dissimilar. He contended that it was impossible 
at this time to increase the output of structural steel—that the industry was pro- 
ducing at absolute maximum capacity and that the only way in which more steel 
could be made available for school construction would be by decreasing alloca- 
tions for other building and production programs. Under questioning, Mr. 
Fleischmann expanded on this statement by noting that conversion to production 
of structural steel would take 4 to 5 months and would involve considerable ex- 
pense to the producers concerned. 

With particular reference to the request for steel by the United States Office of 
Education and the subsequent allocations made by the National Production Au- 
thority, the Administrator explained that the USOE had estimated that the total 
elementary and secondary school projects under way during the first quarter of 
1952 would require 61,000 tons of steel for completion. This need, he said, had 
been met in full. The 28,000 tons estimated by the USOE to be the minimum 
need for higher education had been halved to 14,000 tons because, in the opinion 
of his agency, deferral of building so necessitated would not be detrimental to 
education. Therefore, of the total 96,000-ton allotment for education construc- 
tion during the first quarter of 1952, 21,000 tons would be available for new 
starts on elementary and secondary schools. He admitted, however, that a pro- 
gram had not yet been worked out to assure the contractors and builders that 
the amount of steel allocated could actually be obtained. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, Mr. Fleischmann made reference to a Senate 
resolution passed on October 18 and a pending House resolution stating that it 
is the sense of both Houses that “the National Production Authority and the 
Defense Production Administration would reconsider its allotments of steel, 
copper, and aluminum in such manner as to provide a greater quantity of such 
metals * * * for the construction of and additions to schools and hospitals 
as may be required better to protect the health and educational standards of the 
Nation.” He declared that: 
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“* * * When the Senate and House of Representatives passes such a reso- 
lution, I consider it a directive to me, and certainly I am going to consider it. I 
cannot now tell you what my decision will be, because * * * it depends to 
a considerable extent upon what the future holds, but certainly it will receive 
my consideration. * * * 

“The determination of the appeals for the first quarter will probably not be 
finalized until about 2 weeks. That will not in any respect hold up the determina- 
tion, if we make it, to increase this allocation, because it will be effective in the 
first quarter.” 








REPORT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
ON ALLOCATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


DeFENSE PropuctTion ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, November 28, 1951. 
Hon. C. M. Batey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Allocation of Scarce 
Materials for School Construction, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
ITouse of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear ConGressMAN Battery: I am glad to report to you at this 
time on the decision that has been made to allot an additional tonnage 
of steel from the DPA reserve for the Federal Security Agency educa- 
tion program in the first quarter 1952. I should also like to take this 
opportunity to indicate my judgment on the prospective allotments 
of steel for school construction for the rest of 1952. 

As you know, at the time first quarter 1952 program determinations 
were issued by the Defense Production Administration on October 10, 
1951, a small reserve was established to meet the inevitable need for 
adjustment in some programs. During the intervening period, a 
number of appeals for supplemental allotments of controlled materials 
have been submitted to DPA. ‘These have now been reviewed by the 
Interagency Requirements Committee and we have used their counsel 
in determining how to distribute the reserve so as to assure equitable 
and balanced treatment for all programs. 

The size of the problem we faced is suggested by the fact that 
appeals for supplemental allotments of carbon steel were more than 
four times the size of the reserve. A comparable unbalance between 
reserves and appeals was encountered for other controlled materials. 

In the light of the very urgent requirements for steel and other 
controlled materials for the military program and for defense-support- 
ing programs, I am gratified that we have found it possible to make a 
supplemental allotment of 15,000 tons of carbon steel, including 1,500 
tons of structural shapes, to support elementary and secondary school 
construction in areas of the greatest need. With this quantity of 
material, FSA can permit starting construction on an additional 200 
projects that are now needed. The total over-all allocation for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the first quarter 1952 will permit 
(1) the continuation of all projects under way (approximately 1,400) 
and (2) 500 new starts of projects needed in defense areas, for re- 
placement of facilities lost due to catastrophes, and to relieve over- 
crowding. It should be noted that if school authorities will make the 
maximum use of reinforced concrete type of construction, and if they 
will temporarily defer the construction of gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
and similar facilities, the first quarter allotment will, on an annual 
basis, support the construction of as many classrooms as will be built 
in 1951, by far the highest record in the history of educational con- 
struction. 

While a final decision on allotments to all programs for the second 
quarter 1952 will not be made until about January 10, it is my judg- 
ment that we will be able to support the elementary and secondary 
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school construction program in the second quarter at approximately 
the same level as we have done for the first quarter. For the balance 
of 1952, on the assumption that there will be no major change in the 
military program, it is my judgment that we will be able to continue 
to maintain steel allotments at this level and that it may be possible 
to make increased quantities of steel available in the latter part of 
the year. 

Because we believe that the most urgent needs for educational con- 
struction are for elementary and secondary schools in defense areas 
where no adequate facilities now exist or where, because of population 
shifts, there is dangerous overcrowding of existing facilities, we have 
directed the major part of the steel allotment that could be made avail- 
able for educational construction to the elementary and secondary 
school construction program. For the first quarter 1952, we found it 
necessary to limit the steel allotted for higher education needs to 
14,000 tons. I believe that we should continue to place major em- 
phasis on the more pressing elementary and secondary school con- 
struction requirements. As the unbalance between steel supply and 
demand eases later in the year, however, we will review the possi- 
bility of making additional tonnage available for higher educational 
needs. 

[ am aware of the difficulty experienced in getting acceptance of 
part of the CMP allotments placed in the hands of school contractors. 
This is, of course, the result of the difficult problems we have faced 
in the early stages of operation of the Controlled Materials Plan. As 
a result of a number of actions taken in recent months, however, a 
substantial improvement in order acceptance has been reported for 
all programs, and I am confident that this trend will continue and 
that the first quarter record for acceptance of CMP tickets by the 
steel mills will be substantially better than the fourth quarter. While 
there are special problems in some areas, operation of the Controlled 
Materials Plan has already improved to the point that better than 
90 percent of all CMP allotments are finding a home on mill schedules. 
We are doing everything in our power to improve this record. 

As part of our program to assist those who have received allotments 
in getting mill acceptance of their orders, we have established in the 
NPA Iron and Steel Division a unit that will undertake to help 
manufacturers and contractors to find mill space for their orders. 
You will understand that we cannot undertake to substitute on a 
wholesale scale for the normal procurement function of steel purchas- 
ers. Nevertheless, if a contractor has made reasonable efforts to find 
a supplier without success, he should report this fact to FSA which 
will in turn make the information available to Mr. Frank McCue, 
Assistant Director of the NPA Iron and Steel Division, who will offer 
special assistance in finding a supplier. 

| want to assure you that we are thoroughly aware of the urgent 
needs for educational construction, particularly in the elementary and 
secondary school area, and that we shall continue to make the maxi- 
mum quantities of steel and other controlled materials available to 
this program, consistent with the urgent demands of other programs 
and the limited supplies of materials available for distribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Manuty FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 








